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(2) possession of the franchise by Negroes results in more favorable treatment in the iocal 
white papers; and (3) the treatment of the Negro in the white newspapers is not essentially 
different today from what it was twenty years ago. 





Dr. Robert Rothschild is a young Belgian student who recently visited this country to 
make a study of Negro schools for a doctor’s dissertation in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for his doctor’s degree. 





Mr. Reid E. Jackson is director of teacher training in Edward Waters College, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Mr. Jackson presents an interesting summary of secondary education 
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the Washington, D.C., Public Schools. Dr. Long presents a study of the achievements of 
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orted in two parts: Part I, defining the problem and procedure, and presenting the basic 
acts, is included in this issue; Part II, comprising a detailed analysis of his findings will 
be published in the October number. 





Dr. Ellis O. Knox is an associate professor of education in Howard University. His dis- 
cussion of the Negro as a subject of University research in 1934 comprises the third of a 
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and doctors’ dissertations submitted to various American graduate schools during 1934. 
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Mr. Herman G. Canady is professor of psychology in the West Virginia State College. 
Mr. Canady concludes that “since the college can not change the original natures of the 
students,” it ought to change its requirements and methods of instruction to meet the 
needs and capacities of the students. 
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Editorial Comment 


SCHOOL MONEY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


“School Money in Black and 
White” is a booklet, comprising some 
of the ‘‘statistical material assembled 
by the Committee on Finance of the 
National Conference on Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Negroes 
called by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior through its Office of Educa- 
tion and held in Washington, May 
9-12, 1934,” and published by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund.! The con- 
tents of this booklet, consisting of 10 
charts and graphs and an equal num- 
ber of specially designed pictorial 
illustrations, points out in very em- 
phatic fashion the educational plight 
of the South, in general, and the still 
more “shocking” predicament of Ne- 
groes in the Southern states, in par- 
ticular. 

In the foreword to the booklet, the 
following statement of purpose is 
given: 

The charts and statistics of the following 

1 Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
gratis by writing The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
or Cotton States Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





pages make three facts perfectly clear: 

1. The South is poor compared with 
the rest of the country. 

2. While the South spends much less for 
education than the average for Amer- 
ica as a whole, this is because of her 
general lack of wealth. Her school 
effort is great in proportion to her 
means. The South invests in public 
education an even larger percentage 
of her taxes and her total wealth 
than other parts of the country. 

3. But of southern school expenditures 
there is a shocking difference be- 
tween the amounts provided for 
white and Negro children. 


The booklet concludes with the im- 
plicit suggestion that some sort of 
federal equalization scheme is the so- 
lution of the problems presented. The 
conclusions in part are as follows: 


It may be fair in a democracy to expect the 
richer centers and sections to share the 
educational burden of the country as a 
whole. A national equalization of school ex- 
penditures would greatly benefit the poorer 
states. However, before those states can 
justify such an allotment, they must in 
fairness equalize the use of school funds in 
their own systems. Any Federal funds 
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which are or may be made available for 
public education should be so distributed 
as to guarantee equity and to correct the 
present glaring inequalities in the use of 
school funds between the children of the 
different races. 


The problem presented by the book- 
let is so vital not only to the educa- 
tional interests of Negroes as a special 
group but also to the nation as a whole 
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obtain in a comparison of school ex- 
penditures for the ‘‘ White South” and 
the “U.S.” as a whole. Figure 1, re- 
produced from the booklet, indicates 
the trend in per capita expenditures 
for the United States as a whole from 
1870 to 1930, and for Southern white 
and Negro pupils, respectively, from 
1900 to 1930. This graph shows very 





Fia. 1. Per Capita Expenditures for United States, White South, and Negroes. 


that we are calling special attention 
to it, as well as emphasizing certain 
aspects of the question not explicitly 
included in the booklet. 

The first point to which attention 
should be called, and on which the 
booklet does not comment, is the fact 
that the disparity in the disbursement 
of school funds between whites and 
Negroes has- been increasing for the 
past 30 years instead of decreasing as 
we have so often been told to believe, 
while the same phenomenon does not 


strikingly two facts: First, since 1900, 
taken by decades, the proportionate 
disparity between the “U.S.” as a 
whole and the “White South” has 
been either decreasing or remaining 
relatively constant. (Note that the 
“White South” expended only 21 per 
cent per capita as much as the “U.S.” 
in 1900, but in 1930 it expended 45 
per cent as much.) Second, the dis- 
parity between the per capita ex- 
penditure of the ‘‘White South” and 
“Negro” has steadily widened. (Note 
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that the per capita expenditure on 
Negroes in 1900 was approximately 
62.5 per cent that of the “White 
South,” while in 1930 the per capita ex- 
penditure on Negroes was only 28 per 
cent as much as the “ White South.” 
Again, from 1900 to 1930, the per 
capita expenditure for the ‘‘ White 
South” increased 1,108 per cent, while 
the per capita expenditure for Negroes 
increased only 503 per cent—less than 
half that of the ‘‘ White South.”’) 
These two facts, especially the sec- 
ond, have far-reaching implications. 
In the first place, such facts should 
give pause to a well-meaning but un- 
critical group of optimists who go 
around the country preaching the er- 
roneous doctrine that the Negro child 
is getting a ‘‘squarer deal” than he got 
20 or 30 years ago; and who ascribe 
this “‘remarkable advance’ to the Ne- 
gro’s patience and forbearance in not 
insisting too consistently and force- 
fully upon his equitable share of pub- 
lic educational facilities. The facts re- 
veal that our friends have based their 
optimism upon a fallacy. They have 
been misled because they have em- 
ployed the criterion of absolute rather 
than relative progress. These data also 
indicate that our methods of dealing 
with this problem in the past will have 
to give way to more direct and forth- 
right efforts in the immediate future. 
In the second place, the facts in- 
dicated by Figure 1 suggest that there 
is a negative correlation between the 
amount of money available for educa- 
tional purposes in the South and the 
proportionate amount spent on Negro 
pupils. From 1900 to 1930 school 
revenues in the South experienced a 
tremendous increase. During this 
same period the proportionate amount 
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spent on Negroes decreased from 62.5 
per cent as much as that spent on 
whites in 1900 to only 28 per cent as 
much in 1930—suggesting that the 
more money the South has to spend 
for education, the less proportionately 
is spent upon Negroes. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the Negro’s educational 
plight in the South is not due to the 
South’s material poverty as much as it 
is due to its spiritual indigence. 

The second point that deserves 
special comment is the obvious con- 
clusion to which one is forced, namely, 
that some sort of federal aid is in- 
evitable. This booklet makes very 
clear that the South is poorer than 
the rest of the country; that the South 
has more children to educate; that 
the majority of the Southern states 
make as great an effort to support 
education as the rest of the country, 
as indicated by per cent of revenue 
spent. on schools; and that the South 
despite its equal effort spends only 
half as much on each white child as 
is spent per capita for the nation as a 
whole, and spends only about one- 
eighth as much on each Negro child 
as the national average. 

Assuming that some form of federal 
aid is inevitable, the important ques- 
tion arises as to the conditions under 
which such aid should be granted. 
While the writer does not purpose to 
attempt any elaborate answer to this 
question, yet one or two points should 
be emphasized. 

In the first place, it is obvious that 
some fairly objective criterion of edu- 
cational need and a desirable mini- 
mum educational program ought to be 
devised, taking into account the abil- 
ity of the various states to support 
such a program. Moreover, it is clear 
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that this minimum educational pro- 
gram should apply to all pupils alike 
irrespective of racial or social con- 
ditions—a principle which has not 
been followed by those Southern 
states which have set up state equal- 
ization schemes. For example, Ala- 
bama set up an equalization scheme in 
which the financial minimum for Ne- 
groes was only half that of the whites 
and Louisiana devised a scheme where 
the minimum program called for eight 
months for whites and only five 
months for Negroes. Moreover, in 
many sections of the South, rural and 
mountain whites do not get their fair 
share of school facilities either because 
of ignorance or because they are at 
the mercy of more privileged groups. 
It is obvious that whatever criterion 
is set up, it ought to provide the same 
minimum program for all of the chil- 
dren of the nation, black and white, 
rich and poor. 

In the second place, it is also evi- 
dent that whatever federal aid is pro- 
vided should be safeguarded by such 
conditions as to insure that it will be 
expended for the purposes appropri- 
ated, namely, the support of a mini- 
mum educational program for all the 
children of the nation, without the 
possibility of administrative juggling 
on the part of the states concerned. 
That such safeguards are necessary 
will be admitted by any one who 
knows the facts and is frank enough 
to admit them. It is a mere matter of 
history that every federal grant to the 
states for education, beginning with 
the Morrill Act (except the second 
Morrill Act of 1890 where some safe- 
guards were provided) has been sub- 
ject to administrative juggling by the 
states so as to discriminate against 


Negroes or some other underprivileged 
group. Even the recent F.E.R.A. 
funds given to the states for educa- 
tion (except the funds for college stu- 
dents, which are administered by the 
college itself) have been subject to the 
same sort of discriminatory practice. 
Finally, it has already been pointed 
out above that the more money the 
Southern states have for education, 
the less they spend proportionately 
on Negro schools. Accordingly, it is 
an obvious and valid conclusion that 
if federal funds are provided without 
safeguards to prevent it, they will be 
juggled to the disadvantage of certain 
underprivileged groups as they have 
been in the past. 

In the third place and finally, there 
is a lot of nonsense, or something 
worse, engaged in over the question of 
federal control. Every time the sug- 
gestion is made that the federal gov- 
ernment insure that the money it 
gives to the states for education be 
used fairly for the purposes appropri- 
ated, some “ patriotic” politician cries 
the “Wolf! Wolf!” of federal control. 
I repeat what I have said before in 
these columns: ‘‘I am just as averse to 
highly centralized control of education 
in this country as anyone else; but in 
speaking of ‘control of education’ we 
avoid confusion by proper definition 
of terms. I think it is agreed that what 
is meant and feared by those who op- 
pose centralized ‘control of education’ 
is the dictation of what and how we 
shall teach in our schools by some cen- 
tral authority in Washington.” All 
that we are asking here is that the 
federal government in cooperation 
with the states develop some fairly 
objective formula by which every 
child in this nation irrespective of 
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color or social circumstance will have 
equal access to educational opportun- 
ity, and that the federal government 
merely set up some sort of safeguards 
in the form of an inspection and ac- 
counting system which will prevent 
the diversion of funds from their orig- 
inal purposes to the disadvantage of 
certain underprivileged groups as has 
been done in the past. Not even by 


the wildest stretch of the imagination 
could one define such a procedure fed- 
eral contro] of education. In such a 
scheme, it does not make any differ- 
ence if the states elect to teach their 
children mumblety-peg, all that we 
are insisting upon is that the funds 
provided for this purpose be equitably 
used for all the children of this nation, 
with special favors to none. 


INVESTING IN NEGRO BRAINS 


Last December the news-organs an- 
nounced that a 7-year-old white boy 
had been discovered in New York 
City with an I.Q. of 230. About the 
same time, or a little earlier, Professor 
Paul A. Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and one of his students, Mr. 
Martin D. Jenkins, reported the dis- 
covery of a 9-year-old Negro girl with 
an 1.Q. of 200, made during the course 
of a study of a group of gifted Negro 
children in Chicago, Ill. As far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain, there 
are very few cases on record of an I.Q. 
of 200 or above. In fact, the writer 
knows of only these two and one other. 
The rarity of this occurrence is indi- 
cated by the fact that the chances 
(statistically) of attaining an 1.Q. of 
200 or above are 1 in 100,000,000. 

The discovery of this little Negro 
girl with an I.Q. of 200 suggests a 
number of significant implications. In 
the first place, it furnishes concrete 
evidence of what a few scholars have 
had good hypothetical grounds for be- 
lieving for some time, namely, that 
the range of intelligence among Ne- 
groes runs just as high as it does 
among other racial groups. This is an 
important fact in view of the asser- 


tions of some psychologists who have 
contended that Negroes were inferior 
to whites because none had been dis- 
covered whose test score ranked in 
the highest 1.Q.-range. 

In the second place, in view of the 
depressing effect of poor environment 
and poor school facilities upon the 
I.Q., it is of more than passing sig- 
nificance that this Negro girl was dis- 
covered in Chicago, where she has at- 
tended school all her life, and where 
Negroes have access to decent school 
facilities, as well as an environment 
considerably above the average in all 
respects. 

In the third place, this discovery 
reminds us that neither have we made 
more than a few sporadic attempts to 
discover gifted Negro children, nor 
have we attempted to see that those 
who have been discovered are given 
the advantages commensurate with 
their abilities. To my knowledge only 
four studies of gifted Negro children 
have been made, and only two of these 
have been published. 

It is not expected that we shall find 
many more Negroes, or whites either, 
with an 1.Q. of 200 and above. In 
fact, now that it has been demon- 
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strated that such Negroes do exist, it 
is not as important that we continue 
our search for others of this ultra-ex- 
clusive class as it is to ferret out the 
members of a less exclusive but more 
important group with I.Q.’s of 125 and 
above. This group, designated by the 
term “very superior,’ represents 
roughly the highest 3 per cent of the 
population. According to the most 
conservative estimates of psycholo- 
gists thereareapproximately 1,000,000 
“‘very superior” school children in this 
country, and of this number some 
50,000 to 75,000 are Negroes. Where 
are these gifted Negro children? What 
efforts are being made to discover 
them and to develop their talents for 
the benefit of the race and the nation? 
These questions assume considerable 
importance when it is considered that 
the Negro as a race and the nation 
as a whole are handicapped because 
our natural resources of superior hu- 
man ability remain buried, unde- 
veloped, and unused. 

Whatever else may be at the root 
of the Negro’s troubles in this country, 
it is fairly obvious that one of his 
difficulties is the fact that he has more 
than his necessary share of mental in- 
competence in high places. His leader- 
ship, represented largely by the pro- 
fessional group of preachers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, etc., has not been 
(and still is not being) recruited to a 
sufficient extent from the ranks of the 
“very superior.” 

Whether Negroes sense this fact as 
an important problem, or whether 
they think it will resolve itself, or 
whether they do not know what to do 
about it, is not clear. But it is evident 
that something much more systematic 
must be done about it in the future 
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than has been done in the past. In 
this connection, the example of Japan 
is instructive. When Japan decided 
to Westernize the Empire, she picked 
several thousand of her brightest sons, 
sent them to Europe and America 
with every resource of the govern- 
ment behind them, to prepare to take 
the leadership in the modernization of 
Japan. The problems with which Ne- 
groes are faced are relatively no less 
important, and the wisdom and feasi- 
bility of the policy are evidenced by 
the place the Japanese Empire now 
holds in the world of nations. 

At the present time, there are ap- 
proximately only 25,000 Negroes in 
attendance upon colleges and pro- 
fessional schools throughout the na- 
tion. According to the most generous 
estimates, not more than one-fourth 
of these students come from the “‘ very 
superior” group, despite the fact that 
there are scattered throughout the 
country enough Negroes of this gifted 
group to over-fill all of the Negro col- 
leges and professional schools in the 
country. This fact raises the very 
pointed question as to whether we 
are making the best use of our higher 
educational facilities on the one hand, 
and whether we are not retarding the 
progress of the race and nation on the 
other, by expending our energy and 
machinery on raw material of only 
average quality when “‘very superior” 
quality is available. 

It is obvious that we cannot remedy 
this situation overnight, but two steps 
can and should be begun and prose- 
cuted immediately. First, some rather 
comprehensive machinery has to be 
devised by which we may discover the 
members of this “‘very superior’ Ne- 
gro group who are scattered through- 
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out the length and breadth of this 
country. Just what this machinery 
should be the writer will not attempt 
to say for lack of space. But a start 
can be made immediately. There is 
no good reason why the graduating 
class of every high school in the 
country could not be canvassed this 
June, and the “very superior” stu- 
dents unearthed. 

The second step involves an equally 
important task. Many of these bright 
young people are lost, either because 
of lack of encouragement or lack of 
funds to go on with their training— 
and their superior brains are of little 
avail without training. Many of our 
colleges and high schools miss an ex- 
cellent opportunity for service by not 
devising some means of providing this 
encouragement. And many local com- 
munities miss an opportunity to make 
the most gilt-edged investment they 
will ever be offered, when they allow 
these youngsters to be lost to the lead- 
ership of the race and nation because 
they do not have the money to go for- 
ward with their preparation. Con- 
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sider the dividends that would accrue 
to the nation, the race, and commun- 
ities themselves if each community 
would invest more money and interest 
in its superior Negro brains. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
discovering and utilizing superior 
brains the writer is quite aware of the 
fact that there are some Negroes as 
well as some whites with superior 
brains who are liabilities rather than 
assets. But it should be remembered 
that the reason is to be found in the 
processing and not in the raw material. 
Moreover, it is obvious that capable 
leadership in the race and the nation 
demands more than the mere posses- 
sion of superior brains. However, it 
should be noted also that there is no 
substitute for superior brains;—and 
Negroes least of all can afford to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that there 
is. Negroes must begin to invest more 
largely and systematically in superior 
Negro brains, if they wish to insure 
that the future will be any better than 
the past. 


III 
COORDINATION OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


At the present time, there are some 
five or six national educational organ- 
izations dealing with the specific prob- 
lems incident to the education of Ne- 
groes. Moreover, for some unknown 
reason, or for no apparently good rea- 
son, these organizations hold their 
annual meetings at different times 
during the year or in different parts 
of the country. Even this year (1934- 
35), the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges met in 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 
1934; the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes met in 


Atlanta, Ga., December 5, 1934; the 
National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars, and the Deans 
of Women met jointly in Washington, 
D.C., March 27, 1935 (this is the first 
time these two organizations have 
met together, previously meeting 
separately at different times and 
places); the National Association of 
College Women meets in Washington, 
D.C., April 19, 1935; and the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools meets in Tallahassee, Fla., 
July 30, 1935. 

I think everyone would agree that, 
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unless there are compelling reasons 
for doing otherwise, it would be dis- 
tinctly advantageous and desirable if 
these organizations could at least 
meet at the same time and place. 
First, since all of the organizations 
have overlapping interests, or are in- 
terested in some particular phase of 
the same problem, greater coherence 
and unity of thought and effort could 
be secured. Second, since each organ- 
ization is too small to secure more 
than one or two outstanding speakers, 
a combination of resources would per- 
mit the securing of several outstand- 
ing speakers who could and would be 
shared by all. Third, since a number of 
persons are members of two or more 
organizations, it would reduce their ex- 
penses incident to attendance. Fourth, 
since each organization is small, such 
a combination would make it possible 
to secure railroad certificates, thus 
assuring a reduced fare, as well as 
other reductions attendant upon large- 
group meetings. Other equally weighty 
reasons might be advanced for the de- 
sirability of such a plan, but these 
four are sufficient for illustration. Can 
such a coordination be effected? 

A study of the situation reveals to 
the writer no very good reason why 
such a scheme cannot be effected. 
One of the outstanding reasons against 
such a scheme, advanced by some peo- 
ple to whom the writer has talked, is 
that certain organizations have been 
formed for specific purposes and it is 
the fear of some that such a coordina- 
tion would detract emphasis and in- 
terest from their special program. 
Such a contingency is a possibility 
but not at all a necessary or even prob- 
able consequence. The Department of 
Superintendence meets every year 


with some 20 or 30 affiliated organiza- 
tions. But each affiliated organization 
preserves its autonomy, elects its own 
officials, and runs its own internal 
affairs. It has not been the experience 
of the writer that the purposes or the 
interests of the three affiliated organ- 
izations to which he belongs have 
been overshadowed or minimized by 
their connection with the Depart- 
ment. In fact, I am fairly sure that 
the interests of these organizations 
would be endangered if they discon- 
tinued their affiliation. 

A second reason advanced against 
such a scheme is illustrated by the 
nature of such organizations as the 
Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges and the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes. The first organization, 
composed of the presidents of Negro 
land-grant colleges, takes the oppor- 
tunity, during the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, to meet and discuss the 
particular problems confronting Ne- 
gro land-grant college presidents. 
Thus, the time of meetings, it is 
claimed, is set by the larger associa- 
tion. It does not appear that this 
necessarily follows. If the Negro land- 
grant college presidents have problems 
which are peculiar only to themselves 
and of no interest to the Association 
at large, it is clear that they could 
just as well meet at any other time 
or place, except that the Negro land- 
grant college presidents are already 
present in attendance upon the larger 
association. The Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes, organized last year in Atlanta 
and composed of all of the Negro col- 
leges and secondary schools which 
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have been rated by the Southern 
Association and any other Negro col- 
lege or secondary school which has 
been rated by its regional accrediting 
agency, met last year at the same time 
and place as the Southern Association. 
Because of the coincidence of these 
meetings last year, some people claim 
that the time and place of meeting 
of this association will automatically 
be determined by the Southern As- 
sociation. Again, in view of the fact 
that these two associations have no 
organic connection, nor joint meet- 
ings, nor any other vital connection 
requiring their presence at the same 
time and place, it is evident that it 
does net follow that the time and 
place of meeting of this organization 
must be determined by the Southern 
Association. In general, it will be 
found, upon analysis of the reasons 
advanced against such a scheme of co- 
ordination, that there are no real rea- 
sons why it is not possible, and very 
desirable, to have all of our national 
educational meetings at the same 
time and place—especially in view of 
the small memberships and limited 
resources. 

Granting that such a scheme of co- 
ordination is desirable, and that there 
are no real reasons why it could not 
be effected as far as time and place of 
meeting are concerned, what practical 
steps can be made to effect it? In the 
first place, it would seem to be a com- 
mon-sense procedure to select the or- 
ganization that appears to have the 
broadest program and make it the 
center or hub of the coordination, to 
perform a function similar to that per- 
formed by the Department of Super- 
intendence for the organizations co- 
ordinated with it. My canvass of the 
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programs of these six national organ- 
izations reveals that the program of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools not only has the 
broadest program but also at present 
the largest membership. This program 
is so important in its own right, as 
well as furnishing prima facie evidence 
of my conclusion, that it is incorpo- 
rated at this point to illustrate the fact 
that whatever special interests the 
various organizations may have, they 
must be primarily concerned with the 
principles included in this program: 


Five Point Program ApopTep By THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
IN COLORED SCHOOLS 


The National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that equal educational opportunities 
shall be provided for all the children of 
all the people of our great nation; it does 
not subscribe to separation in education or 
in any other phase of our common national 
interests, but it does recognize in certain 
sections of our country the actual exist- 
ence of separation established by law; it 
is dedicated to the proposition, therefore, 
that so long as separation on the basis of 
race does obtain by law, the following 
policies or principles shall determine its 
action: 

1. In the distribution of public tax funds 
and all other funds used for educational 
purposes, it insists that such distribution 
should be made on an equitable basis with- 
out regard to race. 

2. The Association believes it is the duty 
of the state to provide funds for the general 
education of all its people, but to the extent 
that the state is unable to provide sufficient 
funds for general educational purposes, it 
subscribes to the principle of federal sub- 
sidy toward the equalization of educational 
opportunity for all, as within and among 
the states, territories and the District of 
Columbia, provided that such federal sub- 
sidy shall be distributed by the Office of 
Education of the Department of the In- 
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terior, on the basis of evident needs without 
regard to race, and provided further that 
the Office of Education shall require the 
states so subsidized to render an account- 
ing of these funds. 

3. The Association stands for a single 
salary schedule and for tenure for all 
teachers, each applied without regard to 
race or sex, and based solely upon training 
and experience. 

4. The Association is convinced that the 
over-crowded conditions existing in many 
colored schools, the lack of an adequate 
number of teachers, and the lack of suffi- 
cient buildings and equipment to meet the 
needs of the colored school population, 
constitute a distinct menace to our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

5. The Association advocates the inclu- 
sion of stories of Negro life and history in 
school readers and_ general literature 
adopted for use in public and private 
schools, so as to develop an appreciation 
of Negro life and of the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to civilization; it urges also the exclu- 
sion of all material used in public schools 
that gives an unfavorable impression of, 
or develops prejudice against, any race. 


In connection with this general pro- 
gram, Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, Pres- 
ident of the Association, informs me 
of the following facts: 


In addition to the Five-point Program 
as set forth in the enclosed memorandum, 
which was adopted by the Association at 
the Baltimore meeting in 1934, the Associ- 
ation is committed to the definite policy of 
cooperating with Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of Ne- 
groes in the U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the follow-up program of 
the National Conference on the Funda- 
mental Problems in the Education of Ne- 
groes. For instance, the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers in Colored Schools, in 
cooperation with Dr. Caliver, is now fos- 
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tering a regional conference at an appropri- 
ate location in the South on Education for 
Negroes in Rural Areas. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
scheduled for July 30 to August 2, 1935, 
at Tallahassee, Florida, will have as its 
theme, ‘‘The Education of the Negro for 
the Creation, Development, and Proper 
Use of Diversified Vocational Opportun- 
ities.’’? Guidance in education will be given 
serious consideration in connection with 
this annual conference. Our plan is to have 
experienced educators discuss this subject 
from the point of view of the different 
levels of instruction,—elementary schools, 
vocational and industrial schools, second- 
ary schools, colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools. 


In the second place, granting that 
the N.A.T.C.S. should serve as the 
core of the coordination, as the next 
step the writer suggests that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the N.A.T.C.S. 
consider the proposal, and, if agree- 
able, attempt to interest the other or- 
ganizations. It would be a very impor- 
tant step forward if the N.A.T.C.S. 
would invite representatives from each 
of the other organizations to meet in 
Tallahassee, Florida, July 30, to dis- 
cuss the matter and make recommen- 
dations to their respective organiza- 
tions. 

Whatever may be the faults or mer- 
its of the technique suggested by the 
writer, one thing is quiteclear: We can- 
not afford to continue spreading our 
energies over a half dozen organiza- 
tions, meeting at different times and 
places, when we might attain the same 
ends more effectively by some sort of 
coordination that will insure more co- 
herence and unity. 
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The Curriculum and the Negro Child 


HORACE MANN BOND 


I 


Students of education as a social 
institution have not always respected 
that distinction between its dual as- 
pects which Montesquieu recognized 
in society in the large: ‘‘ between form, 
‘the particular structure,’ and forces, 
‘the human passions which set it in 
motion’’’.! The result in too many in- 
stances has been an indiscriminate 
consideration of ‘form’’ and of “‘forces”’ 
as the same elements in the same time 
and space. It is evident that the forms 
which our institutions take may them- 
selves become social forces in the 
formation of personalities and insti- 
tutions. The distinction, however, is 
necessary; and is introduced here as 
an essential qualification to the con- 
sideration of the subject of this paper. 

The courses of study now being 
pursued by Negro and white children 
throughout the various states of the 
Union represent at the moment “‘par- 
ticular structures” which also exhibit 
the ‘human passions,”’ 7.e., the social 
forces, which ‘“‘set them in motion.” 
Currently several efforts are in process 
to reconstruct the course of study] Our 
particular interest lies in those special 
areas where curriculum building for 
separate schools enrolling only Negro 
children is now in vogue. The curric- 
ula which will result from those efforts 
will have a history of social forces be- 
hind them, and the future historian 
may be in a better position to evaluate 


1R,. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Jntro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology, p. 3. 


these forces than any contemporary 
observer may hope to achieve. 

But the processes of institutional 
growth do not have the convenience 
which the ephemeral fruit-fly presents 
to the laboratory technician intent on 
discovering the laws of genetic growth 
for living organisms. The student of 
long-time social developments must 
take occasional cross-section views of 
his subject of study, both for the pur- 
pose of checking the progress of his 
investigation, and in order to remain 
aware of new directions which the in- 
stitution is, or should be, following in 
its growth. We have a duty to become 
self-conscious about the structure of 
our curricula, and curriculum-building 
has resulted from the recognition of 
that duty. We also have a correspond- 
ing scientific imperative which re- 
quires us to be self-conscious about 
the ‘‘social forces’? which our own ac- 
tivity in curriculum-building repre- 
sents. Indeed, curriculum-building has 
“‘form”’ and “force” no less than the 
finished product. 

II 


Qualified by the inevitable social lag 
which brings institutions to matura- 
tion long after the appearance and 
description of their parent pressures, 
a clear case may be made for the 
dominating influence of social forces 
upon the principles and content of our 
contemporary courses of study. Si- 
mons,? Carlton,? and Reisner‘ have, 


2 A. M. Simons, Social Forces in Ameri- 
can History. 
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with others, given analyses of the 
structure of American educational in- 
stitutions which show the direct effect 
of social and economic pressures upon 
the moulding of education in America. 
Negro children enrolled in the schools 
of Northern states have been exposed 
to the curricula generated by these 
forces, in common with their white 
school mates. 

In the South there have been special 
social forces which have not received 
such careful historical description, not, 
in my opinion, because they did not 
exist, but because they were so matter- 
of-fact. The social forces arising from 
the institution of chattel slavery, 
and from the quasi-caste system which 
succeeded it, have certainly been 
more flagrantly in evidence in that 
section than elsewhere in America. 
Sectionalism has been a conscious aim 
of curriculum-builders in the South. A 
member of the state textbook commis- 
sion of a Southern state on one oc- 
casion told me that a citizen of her 
state had invented the typewriter, and 
that upon her insistence the publishers 
of a well-known textbook had given 
him credit for the invention in lieu of 
recognizing the inventive prowess of a 
certain Yankee who had formerly 
been so recognized. 

The manner in which Southern 
textbooks generally have been de- 
signed to draw a halo around a par- 
ticular culture, a departed economic 
and social system, has been described 
by Lawrence D. Reddick.’ There is 





’ Frank Tracy Carlton, Education and 
Industrial Revolution. 

‘Edward H. Reisner, Nationalism and 
Education Since 1789, 

5 “Attitudes toward the 
Southern History 


Negro in 
Textbooks,” Unpub- 


lished master’s thesis, Nashville: Fisk Uni- 
versity, 1933. 


irony in the fact that the Southerners 
have exaggerated their conscious par- 
ticipation in the making of history 
after it has happened because of a 
reaction against Yankee textbooks 
which flooded the South during the 
Reconstruction period. The chain of 
social causation in the creation of atti- 
tudes, through the curriculum, does 
not begin with the makers of our cur- 
rent Southern courses of study; rather, 
it is linked to the highly complex 
forces and past institutions whose 
dead spirits are revived in the uncon- 
scious prejudices, and conscious “ pa- 
triotism,’’ of our contemporaries. 

To know the dominating forces in 
Southern society is to know quite ac- 
curately the existing course of study. 
If every Southern textbook dealing 
with social phenomena in the section, 
including grammar-school readers, 
typically throws a romantic mantle 
around slavery and the plantation 
system, it is not wholly by accident 
that this has come to pass. Neither 
is it accidental that these textbooks 
exalt the contemporary industrializa- 
tion of the section, and say nothing of 
the darker phases of farm tenantry. 
Poverty and recreant human nature 
are only partial explanations of the 
iniquitous discriminations against Ne- 
gro children in the provision of public 
education. Few school-board members 
who are also cotton planters may be 
expected to show great zeal in equip- 
ping their tenants with high arithmet- 
ical abilities. 


II! 


There are now in action three spe- 
cific movements to reform the cur- 
ricula of schools, which are related to 


Negro children in the South. The first 
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in the field was the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
and the work of that organization is 
the work of Carter G. Woodson. Dr. 
Woodson has conducted a long and 
arduous campaign to introduce mate- 
rials dealing with Negro life into the 
schools. There are growing indications 
that this campaign is at last bearing 
fruit. It is largely to the credit of Dr. 
Woodson that the disgraceful neglect 
of the history of Negroes, so long ap- 
parent in our traditionally-guided 
higher institutions, has been super- 
seded by the more recent tendency to 
make the history courses elastic 
enough to include some application 
germane to the life of the students of 
the race. 

A second organization which has 
been active in curriculum reconstruc- 
tion where Negroes are concerned is 
the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. The Commission has given 
more attention to efforts designed to 
reform attitudes and policies of white 
schools than of Negro schools. Topics 
have been set for discussion, confer- 
ences have been held, and classes in 
race relations have been promoted in 
white schools of all levels. The Com- 
mission has made little effort to pre- 
scribe the content of the study which 
it hoped to stimulate, placing the 
emphasis always on the need for study 
rather than upon the materials them- 
selves. Wherever a selection of ma- 
terials was involved in the preparation 
of study questions and syllabi, there 
is evident an effort on the part of the 
Commission to guide white students 
into a consideration of Negro life from 
the standpoint of the conventional 
virtues of American life, however 
revolutionary such an approach may 


seem when applied to Negroes by 
white students. 

The third and final movement in 
the direction of curriculum reform is 
that which has originated from the 
widespread interest in curriculum re- 
vision of a few years ago, and is just 
now finding application in the South. 
Several states are now engaged in 
programs of revision, at a time when 
these plans have been carried to 
maturity in Northern states generally. 
The South is fortunate in this instance 
of “lag,” for it can add the current 
enthusiasm for social and economic 
change in curriculum emphasis to 
the primary interest in revision born 
during the boom days of national pros- 
perity. 

Among the States now engaged in 
the task of revising their curricula 
are Arkansas, Texas, and Virginia. 
The program of study is being fi- 
nanced partially by the states, par- 
tially by the great foundations. The 
conventional steps in curriculum re- 
vision are being followed, with pupil 
activities, teachers’ committees, “‘spe- 
cialist’’ service furnished by the state 
colieges and department of education, 
worked into the program of experi- 
ment, trial and adoption over a period 
of years. 

Asa part of the “specialist”’ service, 
the George Peabody College for 
Teachers is maintaining a curriculum 
“laboratory,’’ in which teachers in the 
states involved are invited to apply 
for enrollment. The ‘‘laboratory’’ uses 
as its material the developing curricula 
in the various states where programs 
of revision are in process. In the sum- 
mer of 1934, Fisk University joined 
with Peabody in offering the facilities 
of its summer school for a Negro cur- 
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riculum “‘laboratory.’’ The theme, or 
slogan, adopted for the Fisk summer 
school was “‘Curriculum Building for 
Racial Self Respect and Social Ad- 
justment.” 


1V 


Ostensibly the general aim of all of 
these efforts to revise the curriculum 
is the same—the development of a 
body of study materials for use in 
the schools which will fit the children 
enrolled more suitably for life as 
American citizens. To this general 
pronouncement, taken literally, there 
would be, in all probability, ready 
agreement by The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, The 
Commission for Inter-racial Coopera- 
tion, and the State Department of 
Education of, let us say, Arkansas. We 
are interested here in the coloring 
which personalities, and“ social forces” 
may give to definitions of aim that 
are, indeed, meaningless apart from 
such consideration. 

The student of curriculum revision 
has a further duty. Our age is not the 
first in which the schools have come 
to be regarded as proper vehicles for 
establishing and perpetuating a par- 
ticular type of culture. Every philos- 
ophy of education has looked to a 
change in the educational system as 
fundamental to a realization of social 
aims, from Plato to Lenin. In some few 
instances school systems have already 
been made to serve the particular 
interests of self-conscious social forces. 
Prussian Nationalism, after 1848, 
rested upon the educational system as 
the foundation stone of a system of 
inoculating the youth and the nation 
with ideas designed to “ fit the children 
enrolled more suitably” for life in the 
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Prussian, nationalistic state. The 
French educational system was built 
in accord with specific necessities of 
bourgeois democracy. We have al- 
ready referred indirectly to the con- 
tribution to our American courses of 
study which has been made by in- 
dividuals and organizations desirous 
of seeing particular aims fulfilled 
through the schools. 

The times in which we live, how- 
ever, do bear important differentiating 
characteristics from the past. The 
nationalism of today is vigorously, 
even offensively self-conscious, com- 
pared to a more subtle and insidious 
approach to the same end in other gen- 
erations. The issue between national- 
ism and internationalism is clearly de- 
fined; and Stalin, Hitler, and Musso- 
lini are making no bones of their de- 
votion to the state, and their intention 
to render every branch of the activ- 
ities of the state, including the schools, 
subservient to its purposes. 

Bertrand Russell has recently de- 
scribed our present efflorescence of 
nationalism as a twentieth-century 
“Revolt Against Reason.’’* Today in 
Europe, and in many circles in Amer- 
ica, the “liberal” is anathema both to 
Fascist and Communist. In the com- 
parative stage of culture in which 
American society now finds itself, we 
appear to be on the edge of a decisive 
moment for the future of the “liberal” 
motives which have largely guided the 
formation of our educational policies. 
Any analysis of curriculum building of 
today will lead to its identification 
with the social forces which have cre- 


6 The Atlantic Monthly, 155; 222-33. See 
also Freedom versus Organization, 1814- 
1914. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1934. 
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ated contemporary American liberal- 
ism. What is today, may not be to- 
morrow. The orderly planning of cur- 
riculum revision in Arkansas of today 
may be superseded tomorrow by dic- 
tatorial arrangement of the course 
of study by presidential edict from 
Washington, or Baton Rouge. 
V 

The efforts now in progress to effect 
curriculum revision may be described 
in terms of the social forces operative 
up to the transitional period in which 
we live. The activities of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History may, in all fairness, be said to 
represent a Negro nationalism which 
is a reaction against the ‘white’ 
nationalism of the American people, 
and against the sectionalism of the 
South. Although regarded here as a 
reaction against a larger nationalistic 
sentiment, it should be clear that the 
final aims of Negro nationalism are 
not necessarily inimical to those of 
what we have called here, for con- 
venience, ‘‘white,’”? American nation- 
alism. Mr. Garvey, prime example of a 
somewhat vulgar Negro nationalism, 
was said to have been on not un- 
friendly grounds in his relations with 
the Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, an 
organization which gives a fair picture 
of what American nationalism has 
been and may well become, on a 
dominant scale. A logical develop- 
ment of American nationalism would 
in time, of course, allow no room for 
the development of minority aspira- 
tions to nationalistic expression. The 
Negroes who are now clamoring for a 
“Forty-Ninth State” are speaking the 
language of ultimate American na- 
tionalism, which, doubtless, would en- 


visage a “100% White America” in 
which Negroes would be excluded, by 
expulsion or extermination, from the 
body politic. 

As contrasted to nationalism, vari- 
ous international movements have 
found it convenient to make use of 
the aspirations of national entities for 
their own purposes. The Catholic 
Church has found a qualified German 
nationalism preferable to its great 
enemy, an international, irreligious 
Socialism or Communism. The Catho- 
lie Church in the United States is be- 
ginning to cultivate Negro national- 
ism among its Negro communicants 
through the provision of stronger edu- 
cational institutions for the race, and 
“native” priests for separate Negro 
parishes. 

The Communist slogan, “‘Self De- 
termination in the Black Belt,’ fol- 
lows the approved strategy of the 
party in its development of modified 
nationalistic sentiments as a back- 
ground for internationalistic think- 
ing. Minority groups in Russia have 
been cultivated as sedulously as they 
have been extirpated in Germany. The 
Communist, of course, fattens his mi- 
nority prey only with a view to ulti- 
mate absorption. The Fascist rejects 
the minority group from the outset 
as an unassimilable element in the de- 
sirable totalitarian state. 

The program of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
is entirely devoid of internationalistic 
implications in the modern manner. 
The Corporative State of Fascist 
Italy, and the Totalitarian State of 
Nazi Germany, were characterized 
from the beginning by what were, in 
theory, at least, radical pronounce- 
ments regarding the attitude of the 
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parties concerned toward Capitalism. 
Negro nationalism as represented by 
Carter G. Woodson and by the“ Forty- 
Ninth Staters” is restricted entirely to 
building a racial entity within the 


| framework of the existing, capitalistic 


system. If Dr. Woodson succeeds, Ne- 
gro children will be taught to know 
the history of their people; they will 
be taught to respect the great men of 
the race; and they will be taught that 
the future road to racial greatness lies 
in constructing a society stratified by 
economic class, in which the great 
men will be manufacturers, merchants, 
industrialists, business men and bank- 
ers. 

As Russell points out, the use of 
the schools to promote nationalism is 
a negation of the eighteenth-century 
belief that man was a reasonable 
creature. The Southern states in the 
past have not proceeded in their 
schools on the assumption that man 
was a reasoning being. Like many 
other curriculum builders, they took 
certain things for granted ;that slavery 
was a blessed economic system; that 
Negroes were inferior beings; that 
white supremacy had to be main- 
tained. These “‘truths” were so appar- 
ent that no effort was made to allow 
children to examine them, or to de- 
cide for themselves. The load of what 
appears to the present writer, and to 
Dr. Woodson, as propaganda, was not 
so considered by the former writers of 
Southern textbooks, nor is it today. 

Now, it must be granted that ‘‘ Ne- 
gro History” is, after all, counter- 
propaganda. The writer knows of no 
circular on Negro History which al- 
lows the faintest possibility that Ne- 
groes may be inferior, that slavery 
may have been a blessed system, that 





white supremacy may be the best 
policy for the South. Southern nation- 
alism has been irrational; Negro na- 
tionalism is no less so, and can be 
defended only on the ground that it 
intends itself to be an antidote to the 
prevailing lack of reason, and thus 
may aid the child, placed between two 
irrationalities, to select the middle 
course of “true reason,’ whatever 
that may be. 

The work of the Commission for In- 
terracial Cooperation is of the same 
brand of what we may call “‘liberalis- 
tic’ propaganda. It is in line with the 
“best traditions” of the liberal ten- 
dencies of Europe and America of the 
last century. Compared to the popular 
prejudices against Negroes in the 
South, its bias is unmistakable; but it 
is committed to the belief that men 
are reasonable creatures, and that the 
solution to human difficulties lies in 
“reasoning together.’”’ It is true that 
the Commission has shown itself not 
entirely innocent of a knowledge of 
what sociologists call “human na- 
ture,” and, accordingly, does not dis- 
dain to use certain strategies designed 
to achieve its ends. Emphasizing the 
study of “Race Relations” in white 
schools, rather than the study of 
“Negro History” in Negro schools, 
the Commission for Interracial Co- 
operation, like the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, has 
eschewed the debatable issue of eco- 
nomic form. The Commission has 
earned the suspicion of various groups 
largely because it is “‘liberal,’’ and 
anti-nationalistic. To Negroes it has 
frequently seemed to be a cunning de- 
vice to soften, without actually reme- 
dying, the harshness of Negro life in 
the South; while to many white per- 
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sons it has seemed to be a degrading 
scheme intended as an undermining 
factor in Southern society. 

Current curriculum revision by 
Southern states has a particular inter- 
est for Negroes because they have 
learned from bitter experience that 
educational planning in the section is 
for the benefit of the white children, 
and that Negroes, where considered 
at all, are an afterthought. The inter- 
ests of the two races in the South need 
not be antithetical, but they always 
have been so arranged by the action 
of the white majority in the section. 
The writer is not familiar with any 
plan for state equalization of ex- 
penditures which did not openly and 
brutally consider the white children 
as the sole basis for effective legisla- 
tion. If taxes and disbursements 
should be so arranged, Negroes gen- 
erally see no reason why curriculum 
change should not be made to serve 
the same purpose; the relegation of 
the Negro to a continued status as an 
inferior. 

This conviction on the part of Ne- 
groes has been heightened by the fact 
that the participation of Negro teach- 
ers and children in curriculum-revision 
plans has followed the familiar pat- 
terns of the past. With no Negro rep- 
resentation on boards of education, 
or in administrative circles, various 
states decided to revise their curricula. 
Central committees formulated gen- 
eral plans and objectives. A working 
program was adopted, and the re- 
vision of the curriculum was in proc- 
ess. Typically, Negroes did not ap- 
pear on the scene until late in the 
development of these plans, and then 
either as workers in a procedure which 
they had no part in formulating, or 


as members of innocuous and ineffec- 
tive supplementary committees which 
could easily be “‘ packed” by adminis- 
trators desiring full compliance with 
plans already laid, and convictions 
as to the curriculum desired already 
apparent/’It is true that there are 
white administrators involved who be- 
lieve themselves among the Negroes’ 
best friends, and feel quite capable of 
caring, honestly and sincerely, for the 
best interests of the race. Yet there 
are Negroes who would much prefer 
to do these things for themselves, and 
who would have much more confi- 
dence in the whole undertaking if Ne- 
groes had been “in on” curriculum 
building from the ‘‘ ground floor.’’ The 
participation of Fisk University in 
the Southwide program is one of the 
few encouraging features of the entire 
program. If our children are to be 
operated on, it is a comfort to know 
that the family doctor will be present 
when the patient is laid on the table, 
although the diagnosis was made with- 
out consulting him. 
VI 

The writer of this article is unable 
to share either the fears of some, or 
the enthusiasms of others, regarding 
the outcomes of current curriculum- 
revision schemes. The fact that the 
method of study, where Negro par- 
ticipation was involved, has followed 
the old conventional patterns for the 
most part is, to me, warrant that the 
curricula which will come out of pres- 
ent study plans will not be as revolu- 
tionary as some expect. The new 
courses of study will probably be “‘ bet- 
ter’ than the old, but they will still be 
the result of social forces; and until a 
radical redirection is given to those 
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social forces, our institutions will not 
greatly change. The states involved 
are making little effort to improve 
their teaching forces through higher 
salaries and higher standards for certi- 
fication; and, with the same adminis- 
trative personnel, the same social set- 
ting, the same teaching staff, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a new curriculum 
alone can perform miracles either for 
the benefit or the harm of Negro chil- 
dren. 

But this pessimistic qualification of 
curriculum outcomes should not con- 
ceal the dangerous possibilities inher- 
ent in such procedures, nor the bene- 
ficial results which might come from 
them. No method, no matter how sci- 
entific, can be expected to rescue the 
process of curriculum building from 
the set of mind of those who control 
it. Will Huey Long control curricu- 
lum building in the future? Will South- 
ern Liberals control it? Will the Ar- 
kansas Power Company control the 
administration of the new curriculum 
in Arkansas? Will Arkansas planters 
control that mechanism? Will the ten- 
ant farmers of Arkansas have any- 
thing to do with it, now or later? Will 
the state agents for Negro schools be 
the dominant factors? If any group 
does control the method of study, and 
the process of administration, what 
social forces will have produced, and 
placed in power, that particular group? 

There is an instructive example of 
the nature of our doubts in a recently 
published work,’ designed as a text- 
book for classes in “‘Race Relations,” 


7 Willis D. Weatherford and Charles S. 
Johnson, Race Relations: Adjustment of 
Whites and Negroes 7n the United States. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1934. 





and already adopted for use in such 
classes at various universities in the 
South and North. The work of the 
two authors, W. D. Weatherford, Pres- 
ident of the Southern Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, and Charles S. Johnson, Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Fisk University, 
shows more than creditable scholar- 
ship; it shows also all of the diverse 
coloring which it is possible to infuse 
into the same instructional material. 
In the chapter on ‘Problems of 
Education,” Dr. Weatherford states 
that 
The Negro schools of this earlier period 
were almost without supervision. . . . Most 
of these weaknesses have been largely elim- 
inated or are in process of elimination at 
the present time. But there is one weakness 
in the Negro school which does not seem 
to be in a fair way of solution. Perhaps the 
weakest point in the Negro school is its mal- 
adjusted course of study.® 


The reason for this maladjustment, 
continues Weatherford, is due to the 
fact that 
Most of the Negro children are located in 
the rural districts. ... [In the textbooks] 
... The city is glorified and the country 
neglected. This has a tendency to make the 
rural child dissatisfied with the rural sur- 
rounding, and desirous of getting away to 
the city.® 


The amazing fact finally becomes 
evident to the reader, that Weather- 
ford believes that the “weakest point 
in the Negro school”’ is that it makes 
the Negro child “desirous of getting 
away to the city.” His solution is no 
less amazing. 

We cannot blame the Negro teacher, there- 
fore, if the school tends to urbanize the 


mind of the Negro child. 
There is great need that we have two 








8 Ibid., p. 360 
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sets of textbooks, one for rural children and 
one for urban children.!° 


Through these textbooks, the rural 
child will be taught “the beauty of 
nature’; ‘“‘to observe the birds and 
bees”; “‘the flowers and plants and 
trees.”” The rural child will be helped 
to see ‘new beauty in the growing 
crops and the fallow fields.” “And 
that,’’ says Dr. Weatherford, “is what 
every child needs—adaptation to his 
daily need.’’!! 

The Negro child, whose school is 
pretty well advanced now except for 
its maladjusted curriculum, which 
makes him want to go to the city, is 
to have a special rural textbook which 
will teach him the beauty of the birds 
and bees, and make him stay on the 
farm! 

In his chapter on “‘Present Eco- 
nomic Relations,”’ the junior author 
recognizes such factors in urbaniza- 
tion, besides an ignorance of the beau- 
ties of ‘“‘the birds and bees,” as 
... the decline of agriculture in sections 
... the use of labor saving machinery... 
the disappearance of free land... the 
plight of Negro farmers [who] belong to a 
system the features of which admit of con- 
siderable exploitation, both deliberate and 
undeliberate.!? 


In addition to a new set of textbooks, 
Dr. Johnson suggests that we face 
...the contest... between the impera- 


tives of our new economic system and the 
surviving social orthodoxies of the old. 


If we can imagine a school curricu- 
lum instituted under the leadership 
of these two authors, the curriculum 
ala Weatherford would hardly be the 





10 Tbid., p. 361 
1 Op. cit., p. 361. 
2 Tbid., p. 314. 
3 Tbid., p. 329. 
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same as that a la Johnson. On the 
other hand, most Negroes would pre- 
fer a curriculum constructed by W. D. 
Weatherford to one engineered by, 
let us say, Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia. We have no choice in the 
matter, however; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the probability of control 
over the method of curriculum study, 
and the administration of the process, 
lies not with Johnson, nor with Weath- 
erford, but with the not-so-sentimen- 
tal, nor gentlemanly, “Gentleman from 
Georgia.” 
VII 

Whatever the limitations may be 
as to our choice in the matter, Negroes 
now participating in curriculum study 
should at least satisfy themselves that 
certain fundamental issues are met. In 
the first place, since the method of 
curriculum construction in vogue is 
principally an adaptation of an “ac- 
tivity analysis,” we should appreciate 
the social forces which have resulted 
in the activities now open to study. 
It should be realized that the method 
of “activity analysis” in the construc- 
tion of a curriculum presupposes an 
elastic, democratic social order in 
which there are no artificial barriers 
set against the social mobility of the 
individual. In such a society classes 
are assumed to be highly fluid, and 
there can be no such thing as caste. 

Beginning with such a theory—and 
the “activity” curriculum can have 
no other justifiable basis—any activi- 
ties peculiar to Negro children, and 
so susceptible to inclusion in a 
‘‘Negro” curriculum, are a defect in 
the social order. The construction of 
a “Negro” curriculum concedes the 
falsity of the initial premise. This is 
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no academic quibble. The conflict is 
in the application of a procedure, 
theoretically founded on equalitarian- 
ism, to a practical situation which is 
shot through with inequality. Curric- 
ulum building on an activity-analysis 
basis for Negro children must aban- 
don either the concept of racial adap- 
tations, or the concept of equalitarian 
democracy, if it is to remain honest 
with itself. To do the first demands a 
sacrifice of all of the “social ortho- 
doxies’”’ of the curriculum builders; 
and to do the second is to destroy the 
reason for curriculum revision as now 
in process. In the opinion of the 


writer, the managers of curriculum 
revision will do neither; but this is 
no reason why Negroes themselves 


should not face the alternative. 

In the second place, Negroes inter- 
ested in curriculum building should 
seek definitions of the social forces 
which motivate them and which mo- 
tivate others, in terms of fact, and 
not of platitude. Let us concede, as 
gracefully as possible, that our schools, 
and our curricula, may not amount 
to a “‘tinker’s damn’ in the final di- 
rection of those same social forces 
which we are so intent on controlling. 
Let us confess that the schools have 
never built a new social order, but 
have always in all times and in all 
lands been the instruments through 
which social forces were perpetuated. 
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If our new curriculum revision is to 
do better, it must undertake an ac- 
ceptance of the profound social and 
economic changes which are now tak- 
ing place in the world. 

Until our schools are taken over by 
some frank, however brutal agency, 
which knows precisely what sort of 
society is wanted, and arranges 
courses of study accordingly, American 
schools have an obligation to be ra- 
tional. That means that we must take 
the effort to face the choices between 
nationalism and internationalism, be- 
tween profit-making and the abolition 
of profits, between profit-production 
and use-production, between private 
property and the abolition of private 
property. An honest and rational 
course of study will give children an 
opportunity to make the sane choices, 
and the inclusion of such matter in 
curricula may be quite as important 
to the next generation as instruction 
in ‘‘the beauty of the birds and bees.” 

Our former courses of study are 
curious testimonials to the influence 
of social forces on men, and on insti- 
tutions. The curricula now in process 
of revision show no great likelihood 
of being otherwise. Negroes, of all 
people, can least afford to labor for 
curriculum revision with no under- 
standing of the real sources of their 
toil, or the ultimate direction of their 
efforts. 
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News Items About Negroes in White Urban 
and Rural Newspapers 
IRA B. BRYANT, JR. 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this investigation is 
to show the general characteristics 
of the Negro news items that appear 
in the white urban and rural news- 
papers of Texas, and to determine 
what customs, traditions and com- 
munity mores are reflected through 
the newspapers of a particular locality 
in regard to Negroes. Further, this 
investigation is to show by com- 
parison the difference in the methods 
of writing Negro news in the white 
urban and rural papers, and to de- 
termine if the Negro’s political status 
bears any relation to the methods of 
presenting Negro news that might ap- 
pear in the columns of the news- 
papers. 

Since the coming of the Negro to 
America in 1619, numerous social 
problems have arisen from the at- 
tempted adjustment of the two groups 
(white and Negro) in the same en- 
vironment. Various sections of the 
country have their race problems, but 
the problem seems far more acute in 
the South than in other sections of the 
country. This condition may be due 
to the fact that, in 1920, 85.1 per cent 
of the total Negro population resided 
in this section of the country. In some 
sections of the country, the method 
of solving the problem emphasizes 
interracial cooperation; in others, an 
open vigorous policy of racial oppres- 
sion is carried on. In still other sec- 
tions, there is a tendency to em- 


phasize news that places the Negro in 
an unfavorable light. Unfortunately, 
many whites get their only impression 
of Negro life through the press. Cer- 
tainly, if the Negro is played up as 
being ignorant, without high stand- 
ards, dishonest, and inherently anti- 
social, definite attitudes will be formed 
in regard to him by the white readers 
and will in time become convention- 
alized and customary. So different lo- 
calities present different problems, 
and therefore afford an opportunity 
for different solutions. The common 
problem as it has been expressed by 
Wolfe, ‘is the mutual, social, in- 
dustrial and political adjustment upon 
the same soil of two races between 
whom the difference in color is per- 
haps the most superficial of the dis- 
tinctions which divide them.’! Far 
more fundamental than the difference 
in color is the desire to develop and 
maintain social caste and group dis- 
tinction. 

The caste system had its origin dur- 
ing the period of slavery when an at- 
tempt was made to fix permanently 
the status of the Negro in the social 
order of the South. Various means of 
subjection were employed to obtain 
this end. In his attempt to adjust 
himself to his strange environment, 
and to a new culture, the Negro 
developed many peculiar character 
traits. The primary contacts of the 


1A. B. Wolfe, Readings in Social Prob- 
lems, p. 677. 
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two races during those days of slavery 
caused the Southern white people to 
form definite attitudes toward the 
Negro. Many of the attitudes that 
originated during the period of slavery 
are today customs accepted uncriti- 
cally by the masses of Southern 
white people. These customs or ves- 
tiges of a past culture are kept alive 
by the newspapers and other agencies 
of communication. 

Negroes in general feel that the 
newspaper is one of tre means through 
which these customs are passed on 
from generation to generation, thereby 
acting as an organ of propaganda for 
the system of social caste. Any at- 
tempt to show why some of the news- 
papers of Texas have adopted a char- 
acteristic style in the presentation of 
Negro news has been purposely 
avoided in this investigation. Rather, 
an attempt is being made to present 
the facts that appear and set off news 
as Negro news. 

There are a number of widespread 
stereotypes about the Negro’s traits 
of character entertained by Southern 
white people. Some of the more com- 
mon beliefs concerning the Negro’s 
traits of character are that he is 
habitually a criminal, that he is shift- 
less, superstitious, happy-go-lucky, 
childish, excitable, mentally inferior, 
lazy, immoral and unmoral.? It is 
thought that these beliefs which are 
reflected from time to time in the 
local newspapers differ from com- 
munity to community, being de- 
pendent upon local differences in ex- 
perience and customs. Negroes think 
that the expressions of these beliefs 
through newspapers are subtle in mo- 


2K. Young, Source Book for Social 
Psychology, p. 516. 





tive and designed as repressive meas- 
ures ‘‘to keep the Negro in his place.” 
This may or may not be the motive 
of the newspapers in maintaining this 
policy in printing Negro news but the 
methods employed by the Southern 
papers in presenting Negro news have 
developed characteristics which label 
news items as Negro news. To isolate 
these characteristics is one of the 
aims of this investigation. Thus, 
specifically, this investigation is con- 
cerned with the types of Negro news 
that appear most frequently, the 
characteristic style of describing the 
Negro, his manner of speech when he 
is quoted; it will also attempt to de- 
termine the difference, if any, in the 
treatment of news items concerning 
the professional and non-professional 
Negro. In addition, the study will 
tabulate the frequency of such refer- 
ences and usages as the use of the 
Negro’s first name instead of the sur- 
name; the reference to the Negro man 
as “boy” and the identification of 
Negroes by such terms as “nigger,” 
“darky,” and “dusky.” 

To some these usages may appear 
inconsequential for the most part. 
But Moton has expressed the pre- 
vailing opinion among Negroes when 
he says: ‘They are gravels in the 
Negro’s shoe, small in size but capable 
of inflicting great discomfort and im- 
peding progress.’’* Furthermore, those 
who have lived and travelled in the 
Southland will no doubt understand 
the significant part played by such 
apparently inconsequential customs 
in the general relationships of the 
races. Moreover, those who follow the 
Southern newspapers will probably 


3 R. R. Moton, What the Negro Thinks, 
p. 5 
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agree that while the customs therein 
depicted may differ, the general 
method of disseminating them is much 
the same. There are some papers, 
however, that do not make a general 
practice of presenting the Negroes 
who appear in their columns in an un- 
favorable light, but on the contrary, 
carry a large amount of news pertain- 
ing to the cultural activities of Ne- 
groes. It appears likely that the 
policies of these papers may be af- 
fected by the improved political and 
occupational status of the Negro in 
these cities and communities. It is one 
of the aims of this study to test this 
hypothesis. So this investigation will 
not be confined to the types of news 
that picture the Negro as having un- 
desirable character traits, but will 
also include those types which depict 
policies of tolerance and good will. 
There appears to be a noticeable 
difference in the methods of writing 
Negro news in the urban and rural 
white newspapers of Texas. The urban 
newspapers, for the most part, seem 
to have adopted a characteristic man- 
ner in the presentation of Negro 
news, in playing up the Negro’s anti- 
social behavior, and in presenting 
Negro news items which reflect atti- 
tudes of contempt of whites toward 
Negroes and also a feeling of superi- 
ority in their relationship with the 
Negro. On the other hand, while 
some of these characteristics are com- 
mon to the rural papers, the general 
policy of the rural papers seems to 
promote racial cooperation and good 
will. In Negro circles numerous theo- 
retical reasons are offered to explain 
the cooperation that exists between 
the Southern rural whites and rural 
Negroes. Chief among these reasons is 


the attempt to curb the steady flow 
of rural Negroes to the urban centers. 
It is not the purpose of this study to 
evaluate this theory, but rather to 
point out by comparison the differ- 
ences in the methods of writing Negro 
news by the urban and rural news- 
papers of Texas. 

The final phase of the problem 
with which this investigation will be 
concerned will be the comparison of 
the methods of writing Negro news 
appearing in the newspapers of today 
with the methods of writing Negro 
news that appeared in the newspapers 
of twenty years ago (1912). The sig- 
nificance of this problem lies in the 
conclusions reached in determining 
the difference in the methods of writ- 
ing Negro news by the Texas white 
newspapers of these periods. The com- 
parison of these groups of papers 
should indicate one of three trends: 
That the policy of the white papers of 
today in presenting Negro news has 
become more liberal than the papers 
of twenty years ago; or that the white 
papers of today are less liberal in 
their treatment than the early papers; 
or that the papers of today do not in- 
dicate that a noticeable change in the 
methods of writing Negro news has 
taken place during this period. 

The major problems of this in- 
vestigation, then, will be: First, what 
are the types and characteristics of 
Negro news items that appear in the 
urban and rural white newspapers of 
Texas? Second, is the method of writ- 
ing Negro news affected by the Ne- 
gro’s political status and occupational 
status in his community? Third, is 
there a noticeable difference in the 
methods of presenting Negro news 
that appears in the urban and rural 
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newspapers of Texas? Fourth, are the 
methods of writing Negro news ap- 
pearing in the white papers of today 
any different from that which ap- 
peared in the papers of twenty years 
ago (1912). 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The data for this investigation were 
secured from twenty-eight news- 
papers, sixteen urban and _ twelve 
rural, covering a period of thirty and 
sixty days respectively.* Each of the 
following urban papers was selected 
on the basis of its circulation and of 
the city population. The papers were: 
The Austin American, the Beaumont 
Enterprise, the Dallas News, the Dal- 
las Dispatch, the E) Paso Herald, the 
El Paso Times, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, the Fort Worth Press, the 
Galveston News, the Houston Chron- 
ticle, the Houston Press, the Houston 
Post, the Port Arthur News, the San 
Antonio Express, the San Antonio 
Light, and the Waco News. The cities 
were located so as to represent the 
different geographic sections of the 
state. The twelve rural papers were 
selected on the basis of community 
population (the limit was not to ex- 
ceed 5,000)° and the density of Negro 
population. The following papers were 
selected: The Athens Review, the Bal- 
linger Ledger, the Bay City Tribune, 
the Caldwell News, the Commerce 
Journal, the Cuero Record, the Dal- 
hart Texan, the Edinburg Review, the 
Lampasas Leader, the Marshall Mes- 
senger, the Timpson Times, and the 
San Jacinto Times from Coldspring, 
Texas. The papers of 1912 that were 


‘February and March—1932. 
5 The Marshall Messenger is an excep- 
tion. 





selected were as follows: the Austin 
Statesman, the Beaumont Enterprise, 
the Fort Worth Record, the Galveston 
News, the Houston Chronicle, the 
Houston Press, the Houston Post, the 
San Antonio Express, the Ballinger 
Ledger, and the Cuero Daily Star. 

During the period of investigation, 
918 current newspapers were ex- 
amined, and all items concerning the 
Negro were classified under one of 
two headings, primary and second- 
ary. Primary, in this investigation 
designates those items in which the 
Negro appears to be the principal 
character or one of the principal char- 
acters. By secondary is meant those 
items in which the Negro appears 
only incidentally in the event dis- 
cussed. The 468 urban papers yielded 
597 primary and 70 secondary items. 
The 450 rural papers yielded 220 
primary and 17 secondary items. The 
classification further revealed that the 
news items could be divided into 
three main divisions, social, anti- 
social and neutral. Anti-social news 
included all news that pertained to 
criminal offenses. The term “social” 
is applied to those news items con- 
cerned with the activities of indi- 
viduals, organizations, and _ institu- 
tions relating to constructive subjects 
such as education, arts, business, or 
sports. The term ‘“‘neutral” is applied 
to those news items that could not be 
placed in the social or anti-social 
categories, such as records of births, 
human interest stories, and news of a 
general nature. 


Typres AND Mreruops or WRITING 
Necro News 


During the period of investigation 
the urban papers yielded 2,523 inches 
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of Negro news, while the rural papers 
yielded 1,092 inches of Negro news. 
This amount did not include paid ad- 
vertisement. The significant differ- 
ence between the types of news that 
appeared in the urban and rural 
papers concerning Negroes lies in the 
quantity of social news as compared 
with the quantity of anti-social news. 
The space devoted to anti-social news 
items comprised 84.4 per cent of all 
Negro items appearing in the urban 
papers against 12.8 per cent in the 
social category and 6.6 per cent neu- 
tral. On the other hand, the rural 
papers devoted 24.5 per cent of the 
total space given to Negro news to 


Urban: 
Social 
Neutral 

Rural: 
Social 
Neutral 


Anti-social 


Anti-social 


be amiss to conclude in the light of 
these figures that the constant play- 
ing up of these types of news by the 
urban and rural papers may cause 
such beliefs to be formed concerning 
the Negro’s traits of character as: 
that Negroes are morally weak; that 
they have a natural disposition to 
sexual crimes and crimes of violence; 
that they are naturally addicted to 
petty thefts and emotionality. 

The phase of the investigation deal- 
ing with the methods of writing 
Negro news revealed that there are 
certain characteristics peculiar to 
Negro news items, namely the racial 
identification of the principal char- 


Figure 1.—The Amount of Space Given to Anti-Social, Social and Neutral 
News in the Urban and Rural Papers. 


that of his cultural activities, and 
59.8 per cent to that of an anti- 
social nature, and 15.7 per cent neu- 
tral, as shown in Figure 1. The aver- 
age percentage of anti-social and 
social news was 78.3 and 13.1 per 
cent, respectively, for each urban 
paper. For each rural paper the aver- 
age percentage of anti-social and 
social news was 62.8 and 30.6 re- 
spectively. Seventy-one per cent of 
the anti-social Negro news in the 
urban papers could be grouped under 
the following classifications: Attacks 
on women, liquor charges, thefts, 
robberies, and murders. More than 67 
per cent of the anti-social news in the 
rural papers could be grouped under 
the same classifications. It would not 


acter in the headlines; the frequent 
use of the Negro’s first name instead 
of the surname; picturing Negroes 
as using a dialect and the omission 
of the titles of Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
in connection with the names of 
Negro men and women, This phase of 
the investigation also pointed out 
the use of the terms “nigger,” 
“darky” and “dusky” by the papers 
studied. Much space was given to 
items that might substantiate the be- 
liefs among Southern white people 
that Negroes are superstitious, simple, 
ignorant, childish, clown-like, sincere 
believers in the power of a rabbit’s 
foot, voodoo and fortune tellers of 
the most absurd type. The chief ob- 
jections to items attempting to reflect 
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such characteristics has been that the 
white papers have made these traits 
racial rather than individual marks. 


Tue EFFEcT OF THE NEGRO’S 
PoLITICAL STATUS ON 
Necro News 


To determine the effect of the 
Negro’s political status on the types 
and methods of writing Negro news, 
two papers were selected for investi- 
gation. They were the Galveston News 
and the Houston Chronicle published 
in cities whose geographic location 
and population compositions appear 
quite similar, the chief difference be- 

Houston Chronicle: Anti-social 


Galveston News: Anti-social 
eatal 


Soci 


placed undue emphasis on certain 
anti-social activities of the Negro, 
such as robbery, attack, theft and 
murder, while this same classification 
shows that the Galveston News only 
emphasized to a great extent one type 
of anti-social news, which was murder, 
However, the police records indicate 
a close similarity in the per cent of 
arrests during this same period. Other 
types of anti-social news appeared to 
have been well balanced as to the 
amount of space devoted to each. The 
types of news that appeared in the 
Galveston News was undoubtedly af- 
fected by the appearance of the pro- 


— | 


Figure 2.—The Amount of Space Given to the Negro’s Anti-Social and Social 
News in The Houston Chronicle and Galveston News. 


ing the franchisement in one (Galves- 
ton) and the disfranchisement of the 
Negro in the other (Houston). Figure 
2 presents a comparative picture of 
the amount of social and anti-social 
Negro news that appeared in these 
papers during this investigation. Fig- 
ure 2 indicates that of the 159 
column inches devoted to Negro news 
items by the Galveston News, 36.4 per 
cent of the total was given to the 
Negro’s social activities and 58.4 per 
cent and 5.2 per cent were devoted 
to anti-social and neutral respectively. 
On the other hand, The Houston 
Chronicle devoted 344 column inches 
to Negro news items, but only 7.2 per 
cent of this space was concerned with 
social news while 86.9 per cent and 
6.9 per cent were given to anti-social 
and neutral items. 

The classification of the news items 
indicated that the Houston Chronicle 





fessional Negro in the columns of this 
paper. 

It was possible in some of the news 
items to determine if the Negro was 
a professional or non-professional. 
This condition did not obtain in all 
of the items. There are only 228 
professional Negroes in the city of 
Galveston,’ which is only 19.6 per 
cent of the professional Negroes in 
Houston; yet ten times more profes- 
sional Negroes appeared in the news 
items of the Galveston News than in 
the news items of the Houston 
Chronicle. There are 1,161 professional 
Negroes in Houston, yet the ac- 
tivities of only five of this group 
made news material for this paper. 

The fact that the professional 
Negroes of Houston do not appear in 
the news items of the white papers, 


‘ U.S. Census—Texas Population Bulle- 
tin 1930. 
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while not surprising, may be due to 
the following factors: First, since the 
Negro is not actively engaged in 
politics there are no recognized polit- 
ical leaders who might place local 
issues before the race; second, the 
Houston Negroes put forth little ef- 
fort to get their activities in the white 
papers, since there are three Negro 
weeklies available. 

Both of these papers, like other 
Southern papers are prone to identify 
the principal character of the news 
items concerning the Negro by em- 
phasizing his racial identity in the 
headlines of the item. It was inter- 
esting to note that the Galveston 
paper identified the Negro in some 
instances by using the term colored 
which was not used by the Houston 
Chronicle. It was further observed 
that the Galveston paper did not re- 
veal a single instance where the 
Negro was referred to by his first 
name, while the Houston Chronicle re- 
ferred to Negro men and women 
by their first names in 39 instances. 

The use of the terms, Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss, when referring to Negroes 
is not customary in the South. Thus 
the use of the terms occurred in 
only three instances in all the urban 
papers investigated and two of these 
instances may be accounted for in 
the Galveston News. The use of these 
terms was probably offset by the 
Galveston News with the use of pro- 
fessional titles which occurred in con- 
nection with the Negro’s name in 
ten instances. The Houston Chronicle 
did not use either of the terms, Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss, or a professional title 
in connection with names of Negroes. 

The use of the terms “nigger,” 
“dusky” and “darky” which are con- 
sidered in Negro circles as oppro- 


brious were not found to be used in 
the Galveston paper very frequently. 
On the other hand, in the Houston 
Chronicle the term “nigger”? was used 
four times while “darky’”’ appeared 
twice. These figures might suggest 
that the Galveston paper is more 
considerate of its Negro patronage 
than the Chronicle. If this is true, 
it is significant in that newspaper 
competition is much keener in Hous- 
ton than in Galveston. The Houston 
Negroes have their choice of three 
white dailies and three Negro weeklies 
while the Negroes of Galveston have 
only one white daily and one Negro 
weekly, but in spite of this fact, the 
Houston white dailies refer to the 
Negro in terms of “nigger,” “darky” 
“boy,” “dusky,” “big burly” and 
other terms with a much greater fre- 
quency than the Galveston paper. It 
is significant to observe that the 
Negro woman appeared in the Gal- 
veston News ten times, but not once 
was she referred to as a “negress.’’ On 
the other hand, the Negro woman ap- 
peared in the Houston Chronicle 
twelve times and was referred to as a 
“negress’’ in nine instances. 

It is probable that much of the 
data presented in comparing the 
methods of writing Negro news by 
these papers may be due to chance 
but comparing the newspapers as a 
whole, it was interesting to note that 
the contrast between the treatment 
of Negro news by five papers taken 
from three cities, where Negroes are 
disfranchised, and eleven papers pub- 
lished in seven cities, where Negroes 
are permitted to participate in the 
election of local officials, is even more 
striking than that which was pointed 
out in the Galveston News and the 
Houston Chronicle. The investigation 
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revealed that the five papers, taken 
from the cities where Negroes are 
not permitted to vote in the city 
elections, are more likely to make use 
of opprobrious references than news- 
papers published in cities where the 
Negro participates in the local elec- 
tion. The data suggest that the papers 
published in cities where the Negro is 
permitted to vote are attempting to 
promote a policy of good-will and 
friendly relations between the races 
by minimizing the use of ‘‘customary’”’ 
references to Negroes who appear in 
their columns. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEGRO’S 
OccUPATIONAL STATUS AND NuM- 
BER IN THE ToTAL Popu- 
LATION ON NEGRO 
NEws 


An attempt was made to determine 
the possibilities of the Negro’s oc- 
cupational status and the number of 
Negroes in the total population of a 
city or town affecting the types and 
treatment of Negro news. Conclu- 
sions were drawn from general deduc- 
tions, based on an analysis of the 
Negro’s occupation in the cities and 
towns from which papers were taken, 
during this investigation. The Negroes 
in the urban centers are engaged in 
a large varity of occupations, with 
an overwhelmingly large number oc- 
cupied at menial tasks listed under the 
classification of common and semi- 
skilled labor. A large percentage of 
Negro workers are engaged in the 
following eight occupations: building 
industry, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion-communication, steam and street 
railroad work, chemical and allied 
industries, wholesale and retail trade 
(porters and delivery), slaughter and 
packing, and domestic personal serv- 


ice.’ The percentage of Negroes en- 
gaged in the first seven of these oc- 
cupations varies considerably, being 
affected by the geographical location 
of the city. But it can be easily ob- 
served from Table I that the percent- 


TABLE I 


THE PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO WORKERS 
Ten YEARS OF AGE AND OVER En- 
GAGED IN DoMESTIC AND 
PERSONAL SERVICE 











City Per Cent 
Austin 47.5 
Beaumont 30.6 
Dallas 43.5 
El Paso 39.4 
Fort Worth 40.4 
Galveston 33.3 
Houston 34.7 
Port Arthur 36.9 
San Antonio 78.0 
Waco 51.6 


age of Negroes engaged in domestic 
and personal service in each of these 
cities is surprisingly alike. Domestic 
and personal service includes butlers, 


waiters, cooks, maids, chauffeurs, 
yard-men, laundresses and others 
engaged in household duties. As 


these figures clearly show, a large per- 
centage of the Negroes in these cities 
are employed in this field. Any group 
that earns its living as a servant to 
another is generally treated as an in- 
ferior group as a whole by the dom- 
inant group. Especially are those who 
hire themselves as domestic and per- 
sonal servants accorded the treatment 
of boys and girls. The customs formed 
out of conditions of this kind are gen- 
erally expected to be reflected in the 
newspapers and other agencies of 
communication. These facts suggest 
that the Negroes of these cities are 
economically at the mercy of the 
white people since they own no 


7 U.S. Bureau of Census—Texas Popula- 
tion Bulletin 1930. 
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factories and control no banks. Since 
this is true, it is evident that most of 
the jobs held by the Negroes of these 
cities are controlled by white people 
and the Negro is in no position to 
demand fairer treatment from the 
newspapers. 

The greater percentage of rural 
Negroes are engaged in agriculture. 
This condition probably affects the 
type of news appearing in the rural 
newspapers concerning Negroes. To 
be sure, the rural Negro is not 
economically independent, as many 
Negro farmers fall in the tenant class 
rather than in the land-owning class. 
Even so, he is less dependent eco- 
nomically than the urban Negro. As 
an agriculturist the rural Negro be- 
comes a producer rather than a job 
seeker, and therefore he is not a keen 
industrial competitor of the white 
man as the urban Negro. These con- 
ditions therefore lessen the necessity 
of prejudicing the public mind against 
the Negro. No data were available as 
to the percentage of rural Negroes en- 
gaged in domestic and personal serv- 
ice. The general types of occupations 
in which the rural Negro is engaged 
does not suggest that he is in a posi- 
tion to demand any courtesies from 
the rural newspaper. But the differ- 
ence in the type and treatment of the 
news in the rural and urban papers 
concerning the Negro perhaps lies 
in the fact that the present practices 
are used to curb certain social de- 
velopments that tend to threaten the 
existing social order, while as yet 
these conditions are unfamiliar to 
rural life. 

Among the multiplicity of factors 
that influence the type and treatment 


8E. B. Reuter—The American Race 
Problem, p. 235. 


of Negro news is a fairly widespread 
idea that the policy of the white 
newspapers is directly affected by 
the number of Negroes in the com- 
munity. If the number of Negroes is 
large the repressive measures are 
stringent and the lines of segregation 
are more numerous. On the other 
hand, if the number of Negroes in 
the community is small in proportion 
to that of the whites, the Negroes 
are allowed more freedom, are hardly 
segregated at all and their activities 
that make news are for the most part 
no different from those of any other 
racial group. It is probable that the 
general relationship between the races 
(Negro and white) in a city or com- 
munity is affected by the number of 
Negroes in the total population but 
the data of the investigation do not 
support the theory. 


Meruops or Writinc Necro News 
BY THE PAPERS OF 1912 


Previous data indicate that the 
treatment of Negro news by the 
white press is colored with definite 
characteristics that label news items 
as Negro news. These characteristics 
suggest certain community customs 
prevalent among white readers. A 
common belief among Negro leaders 
is that the characteristics depicting 
unfavorable policies of the Texas 
white press toward Negroes have de- 
creased with the years, and if the 
general policy of the press was prop- 
erly measured, it would probably 
show that a slow but steady change 
has taken place, for the better, in the 
methods of writing Negro news. In- 
sufficient data would probably pre- 
clude an investigation of this type 
in Texas, especially in chronological 
order. 
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This phase of the investigation was 
concerned with the following points: 
first, racial identity in headlines; 
second, use of the Negro’s first name; 
third, the use of proper titles; Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss; fourth, ‘‘negress’’ and 
other reference to Negro. It appears 
from the investigation of the 270 
papers (1912) that the policy of 
labelling Negro news items with the 
principal character’s racial identity is 
much the same as the policy of the 
papers of today (1932) with the ex- 
ception that the newspapers of 1912 
used the term “‘darky” in the head- 
lines when referring to Negroes. Al- 
though the term “darky” was used as 
a term of racial identification in 
several news items in the current 
papers, it was not used in the head- 
lines. The practice of referring to 
Negroes by their first names instead 
of their surnames appeared to have 
been more frequent in the newspapers 
of twenty years ago than in the papers 
of today. The newspapers of 1912 as 
the papers of today yielded no evi- 
dences of the tendency of addressing 
Negroes who appeared in their col- 
umns by their proper titles, Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss. Another practice of the 
papers of 1912 that appears to be on 
the decline is the use of the term 
‘negress” when referring to Negro 
women. The Negro woman was men- 
tioned 63 times, 44.4 per cent of the 
time she was referred toasa ‘“‘negress.”’ 
The current urban and rural papers 
used the term “negress” in 31 per 
cent of the total number of times the 
Negro woman was mentioned. These 
data indicate that the difference in 
the methods of writing Negro news 
by the Texas press twenty years 
ago and the Texas press today is very 
slight. Since social changes are slow, 


it is difficult to determine conclusively 
whether or not there has been any 
change in the methods of writing 
Negro news by either the urban 
or rural papers in the short span of 
twenty years. However, the data 
suggest that, while the newspapers 
of this period, for the most part, 
carry the same usages, there are evi- 
dences that indicate the slow de- 
velopment of a better spirit in the 
general treatment of Negro news by 
the white papers of today. The non- 
use of the term “darky”’ in the head- 
lines, and the fact that the terms 
“wench” and “senegambians” (used 
in the papers of 1912) were not used 
in the current items studied are sig- 
nificant changes that have taken place 
in the last twenty years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The conclusions reached on the 
basis of the data gathered for this in- 
vestigation suggest the following: 
First, that the white newspapers of 
Texas make an effort to adequately 
present the social activities of Negroes 
as well as the anti-social. This will 
go a long way toward the promotion 
of good will and cooperation that 
should exist between the white and 
Negro races. Second, that the white 
press of Texas discard the use of of- 
fensive references when referring to 
Negroes who appear in their columns. 
These references are distasteful to 
their Negro patronage. Third, that 
the Texas white papers employ at 
least one Negro reporter to cover the 
activities of Negroes. Fourth, that 
the Negroes of Texas make an effort 
to place their social activities before 
the white reader through the columns 
of white dailies. 
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A Belgian’s View of Negro Schools in 
Southern U.S.A. 


ROBERT ROTHSCHILD 


When the JourNAL oF NEGRO 
EpucaTIon asked me for an article 
expressing my views on my voyage 
and on European opinions on Negro 
education, I admit I felt rather taken 
aback and shy—in fact after a 
moment’s thought I foresaw the ne- 
cessity of having to admit that the 
average Belgian, as much as the 
French, English and German, takes 
generally very little interest in what 
happens in the United States. The 
Old World, in fact, is so much in- 
volved in vital international, national 
and political difficulties and unrest 
that, at the present moment, the 
European mind has little time to spare 
for questions which have no direct 
influence on its own requirements. 
What attracts their attention is the 
economic experience of President 
Roosevelt in which they hope to find 
some personal lead. Nevertheless, one 
must admit that for the last few 
months public opinion in Belgium 
has marked a greater interest in the 
Negro question, but on the African 
side of it. This, however, has brought 
those who have taken to heart the 
colonial question, to turn their eyes 
to the Southern part of the United 
States. This renewal of interest is due 
to two causes. First of all was the 
voyage to the Congo of the Duke of 
Brabant, who succeeded shortly after- 
wards to the throne, and who in his 
speech at the Parliament, which called 
the attention of the world upon the 


conditions of life of the Negro populae 
tion on its way to a complete and ab- 
solute proletariat, concluded with a 
sentence Booker T. Washington had 
so often repeated when speaking of 
the American Negroes: The future 
of the Negroes of Belgian Congo lies 
in agriculture and it is Belgium’s duty 
to create by degrees and adequate 
tuition a capability in farming as a 
first step towards bettering their con- 
ditions of existence. The second cause 
was the reinforced control of Parlia- 
ment on all matters pertaining to the 
colony and attained through the vote 
of important credits. 

In the beginning I was interested, 
myself, in the colonial question and it 
is thus that I first became interested 
in American Negroes and that I de- 
cided to go to the United States to see 
for myself how they had progressed 
in their 70 years of freedom. The 
scientific circles also followed the 
movement of curiosity. The Brussels 
University bought a whole library on 
the Negro problem in the United 
States of America. The government 
also decided to choose as subject for 
the Inter-University competitions a 
study of the literary activity of the 
Negro in America. So you see that an 
interest has awakened in regard to the 
education of the American Negro; it 
is highly egotistical perhaps in view of 
the experience one might obtain out 
of it, but on the whole I do not think 
one has cause to regret it as the ex- 
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amples they give can but be ad- 
vantageous to their African brothers. 

Our interest being especially for 
practical realizations in Africa at- 
taches itself especially to the social 
and economic situation of the popu- 
lations and on the agricultural and 
professional education. We have on 
this point a rather misguided opinion. 
One generally thinks over here that 
despite the violent antagonism to- 
wards the Negroes the situation of the 
two races is very similar. We know 
that the Negroes are generally blamed 
if not often persecuted; lynching has 
provoked our indignation—the in- 
cidents of the Scottsboro case have 
left a very deep impression on the 
whole of Europe. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible for us to realize the pitiful 
conditions prevailing over there. I 
was astounded, after realizing the 
misery and the ignorance of the 
farmers in the South. Never would I 
have thought that they were so near 
the soil. Before my departure for the 
United States, when my friends 
learned that I intended to go there 
to study the Negro education to try 
and find there a lead towards colonial 
policy, they looked upon me with a 
certain skepticism and asked me if 
the two points had anything in com- 
Myself, I was afraid so to 
speak, of finding myself confronted 
with a too high degree of civilization, 
or with systems of education far too 
complete to be applicable in the 
Congo. Never would I have dreamed 


mon, 


to find such dilapidated homes, such 
poor food and such uncouth indi- 
viduals. The number of children not 
attending school, and the pay of 


teachers stupefied me. To the North 
of Europe and countries such as 


Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany the law obliging parents to 
send their children to school has 
been enforced for many years, and 
indeed very small is the number of 
those who are not abiding by it. It 
was with the utmost astonishment, I 
repeat, that I realized this awful situa- 
tion. The Europeans have taken the 
habit of considering the Americans as 
an extremely rich people; rightly or 
wrongly the average person believed 
that their country was perfectly or- 
ganized, that the proletarians had 
nearly disappeared and had been ab- 
sorbed by the middle class, and that 
every citizen had a car and an electric 
refrigerator. The tourist visiting our 
countries complained (sometimes very 
justly), of our narrowmindedness and 
the bad conditions of the Belgian 
roads. I have been able to admire 
the perfect condition of the Alabama 
roads and those of other Southern 
states, but I have not been able to 
admire the organization of the schools, 
especially for the Negroes, nor the de- 
plorable condition of the public 
finances of those states. 

The reason for this inaccurate con- 
ception prevailing with us derives 
from the fact that our minds forget 
the really short time that has elapsed 
since the slaves received their liberty 
and since the secession war, the com- 
plete transformation of an economic 
system, the social change brought 
about by the sudden gift of citizenship 
to those who yesterday were still 
slaves—all those factors of the Recon- 
struction are of such great importance 
that they necessarily must leave too 
deep an impression to be covered up 
after three quarters of a century. On 
the contrary, one may say that life in 
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the South, in every activity, is still 
under the influence of the historical 
events of the past century, and if then 
one takes the trouble to think what 
the situation was before 1860 and 
what has been achieved in 75 years, 
one is obliged to admire the results ob- 
tained despite the inferior conditions 
still prevailing in the situation of to- 
day which is certainly due, in a great 
measure, to the water-tight door 
separating the life of the two races. 

This is, no doubt, the cause of the 
misjudgment the European is tempted 
to acquire if he is not entirely spe- 
cialized in the question, in surmising 
too highly the degree of citilization of 
the South of the United States. 

Another cause of misunderstanding 
lies in the absence of books which 
we could consult on the question. 
Complete works are really very 
scarce, there is the little book of 
Lance Jones which is fairly well 
known and also a few newspaper 
articles, but not a single book has 
yet been published in French. The 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION re- 
cently came to fill a very serious gap, 
and I wish to take the opportunity 
of saying here that I am glad to have 
seen it founded, as it will enable the 
European university students to fol- 
low the Negro school education in 
America. 

I resume saying that the opinion 
the European has generally of the 
education of the American Negro is 
not complete, and more especially er- 
roneous because he is scarcely able 
to realize the acute misery of the 
Southern states and the inferiority of 
the standard of living there pre- 
vailing. 

It may seem rather presumptuous 


coming from such a traveller as I am, 
but this is not supposed to be a study 
of the system of Negro education in 
the South made after a few months 
observation in the Southern states. It 
is only the voicing of a few thoughts 
which might perhaps have been more 
objectively expressed. 

I know that I shall not hurt any- 
one’s feelings in stating that the work 
yet to be accomplished is tremendous. 
One is able to realize that the work is 
going on but also that enormous diffi- 
culties have arisen which are still in 
existence at the present moment. 

The antagonism of the white race 
has very often stopped the realization 
of the justified aspirations of the 
black race, and among the important 
questions the question of the educa- 
tional staff comes first. In my opinion 
the training and the value are abso- 
lutely insufficient, and form the basis 
of the deficiency chiefly caused by 
the inadequate salary paid to them. 

In Belgium a young teacher earns 
$700 which represents here a far 
superior buying capacity than in the 
United States and yet public opinion 
is nearly unanimous in finding this 
salary insufficient. In the South the 
average salary of the Negro teacher 
is about $300, and even so, very often 
he is not paid. It is absolutely im- 
possible to obtain or expect a young 
girl or man with common intelligence 
after years of arduous studies to be 
satisfied to work for such a living. 
How could one expect a teacher, 
underfed, badly dressed, living in a 
sordid place to have the patience and 
courage that are required in classes 
composed often of 75 children and 
more. The black teacher ought per- 
haps to be paid even better than the 
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white one. First of all, their number 
is smaller in proportion, which gives 
them more work. Again, they ought 
to be a moral and living example to 
the population and qualified guides to 
show them the beauties and advan- 
tages of civilization. Education must 
create needs among the Negroes. 
Another factor deriving from this 
situation is the lack of enthusiasm 
prevailing among the younger genera- 
tions toward the eareer of teaching. 
Even among the college graduates it 
is not exceptional to see them at- 
tempting any job rather than under- 
take teaching. This has naturally as a 
result caused a shortage of capable 
individuals. The government 
maintains a low standard of pay under 
pretense that the Negro teachers are 


state 


lacking in professional capacity and 
quality, and they remain in the same 
condition just because this salary is 
too low. They find themselves in a vi- 
cious circle. 

It is indispensable to react with 
energy if we want to keep on the road 
to progress. The material question of 
library buildings and laboratories is 
secondary and does not require the at- 
tention one gives to that particular 
point. I think that it is absolutely 
necessary to have teachers who are 
entirely up to the mark. A capable 
teacher in a ruins is better than an 
incapable one in a luxurious school. 
To expect them gradually to be 
college graduates is not asking too 
much of the teachers. It would be 
quite sufficient to offer them better 
pay to see a great number of young 
and capable elements come forward 
amongst whom one could choose 
those who are the best qualified. They 
would not hesitate, either, to go to 
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the expense of costly studies to try 
to obtain a regular and permanent 
situation. As one can readily see, the 
question is entirely a financial one. 
Negro education is in need of such 
financial help as only the _ public 
authorities could possibly give and I 
know only too well that the Southern 
states are not very desirous of giving 
them such assistance. But in common 
justice one must also admit that this 
has done some good. It has enabled us 
to see the program the black race has 
achieved despite the financial handi- 
caps. We have, in fact, been able to 
study the following points: (1) The 
separation between the means of 
school education has been progressing 
between 1920 and 1930. (2) The differ- 
ence in the progress made between 
the Negroes and the whites has nar- 
rowed in the same length of time. In 
other words, the Negro is lowering 
his standard of cultural inferiority 
despite the material difficulties. 

The orientation of the Negro class 
ought to be guided by the possibilities 
the future holds in store for them. 
Until the present day the training has 
always given proof of well-chosen op- 
portunism in following the evolution 
of the Negroes. It has been able to 
answer the needs of the moment. It is 
to be hoped that now that the Ameri- 
can government is at an awkward 
turn in its economic and social evolu- 
tion, it may be able to face the new 
conditions created. A few years ago 
we could distinguish two sides to the 
problem; the country and agricultural 
side, and the city and workman’s side. 
This last one seemed of a far more 
important aspect. Little by little one 
was brought to hope that the black 
children of the main Northern cities 
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especially, aided by the increasing re- 
sources of their parents, would feel 
inclined to undertake their studies 
toward the professional situations. 
The Negro population, through the 
lessening of the boycotting of black 
labor and the increasing of their 
salaries at the same time, will be able 
to face the expenses of the studies of 
their children and will more and more 
wish to see them become doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, poets, musicians, 
etc. But 1929 brought to them the 
world crisis and at the same time it 
has shown the Negroes as well as the 
whites the inanity of all those in- 
tellectuals striving to get jobs but 
without any hope, and this brought 
both races to a proletarianism among 
the intellectual classes. 

At the present moment the most 
immediate question is not the creation 
of an “elite,” owing to the bad times. 
The main point is to satisfy hunger 
and thirst and perhaps may we be- 
lieve at this juncture that the old 
prophecies of Booker T. Washington, 
who saw the future of the Negro in 
agriculture, will attain a new force 
and value. This I must add is not only 
a question for the Negroes, but the 
old formula “Return to the soil” is 
perhaps for the whole world a condi- 
tion to obtain an economic steadiness. 

It is through this evolution which 
becomes more and more certain and 
more and more desirable that the 
problem of education will perhaps 
find again its unity, becoming specifi- 
cally agricultural. 

In the Southern states the stand- 
ard of living has become terribly low. 
The ignorance of the people is appall- 
ing; their capacity of producing, in- 
ferior. There could be no question 


there of creating universities; first of 
all because one would not find any 
students, secondly, those who would 
graduate would even less than in the 
cities find the means to carry out 
their profession. The immediate result 
to attain in the work of educators is 
revealed in a sentence of Dr. Knapp, 
which I wish to reproduce here be- 
cause of its eloquence and penetrating 
reality: ‘‘When I happen to speak toa 
Negro,” he said one day, ‘I never 
bring him to think of a better civiliza- 
tion but I speak to him about the 
best pigs, the fattest chickens and 
better houses.”’ I believe that in those 
few words is contained the expression 
of a whole method, perhaps rather 
painful to admit, but sane, honest 
and practical and with which one 
can never be sufficiently imbued. And 
today in face of the horror of the 
world’s actual) condition it is not only 
applicable to the “Negro of the 
South” but to the entire suffering 
humanity. It has become an impos- 
sibility to conceive the realism of 
a productive university education 
which would appeal to the famished 
and homeless groups. In the U.S.A. 
the law has obliged all parents to 
send their children to school, but this 
law can not be enforced so long as they 
haven’t the material possibilities of 
going to a school. In fact what can 
the superintendent say if a father 
states that he can not send his child 
to school because the child has no 
shoes or no clothes? I have the firm 
conviction that the practical tuition 
of the population as is applied by the 
‘‘Eixtension Work Service” consists 
in the most important part of the 
work of civilization that is to be ac- 
complished. This slogan of better 
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farms, better homes, better schools 
must be the war cry of the black race. 

More and more nowadays we see 
the exaggerated admiration of the in- 
tellectuals and the contempt toward 
the working class disappearing. The 
nefarious results of industrialization, 
of proletarianism, and of unemploy- 
ment will surely bring humanity back 
to amore moderate conception of life. 
The soil and the independence of the 
laborer will be envied anew. It is 
quite sufficient to prove this to recall 
the attempts of President Roosevelt 
which I hope will be crowned with 
success. One may also bear in mind 
the recent laws on manual labor 
passed in Germany, and the colonies 
there organized, which Italy and 
France are organizing also; and per- 
haps soon Belgium will follow in this 
movement. It is in all this that one 
can see the depth of the ideas as re- 
vealed by the founders of Negro ed- 
ucation, if a fleeting prosperity might 
have made us doubt it. The harshness 
of the present moment forces us to 





recognize the full realism of it. It is 
also the reason why I wish to state 
my admiration for the principles of 
education brought forward by Tus- 
kegee and Hampton. Their traditions 
have rendered possible respect for 
manual labor, at the same time ex- 
tending and diffusing the academic 
tuitions required. I am persuaded that 
their work, all on the surface, will con- 
tinue its progress. 

I wish to conclude by saying that I 
have the conviction that the Hamp- 
ton principles are forcing themselves 
more and more upon us. The Ameri- 
can Negroes have been able, thanks 
to them, to participate in the work of 
civilization, showing their facility of 
adaptation and intelligent struggle 
for life and social equality. They have 
shown their racial capacities and once 
more contributed to prove the pro- 
found truth of the equal value of the 
races. They have indirectly helped 
their fellow brothers of Africa and 
been an historical example of the 
great human fraternity. 
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The Development and Present Status of 
Secondary Education for Negroes 
in Kentucky 


REID E. JACKSON 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Kentucky was one of the two states 
which, during the nineteenth century, 
did not enact legislation forbidding 
the instruction of Negroes.' Thus, un- 
like the situation in most of the 
Southern states, the Negro was edu- 
cated openly in Kentucky. This early 
education of the Negro in Kentucky 
was consummated through various 
agencies. Bond came to the conclu- 
sion ‘“‘that early Negro education 
in Kentucky was predominantly re- 
ligious, unorganized, unsystematic, 
fragmentary, elementary, haphazard, 
and sporadic; that this education was 
administered by masters and mis- 
tresses, by southern ministers, by 
northern abolitionists and sympa- 
thizers, by zealous church mission- 
aries, and by Negro individual ef- 
fort.’”? 

It was expressly forbidden by law 
that white and colored be taught in 
the same: schools in Kentucky. This 
caused a dual system of schools in 
that state. Acts relating to colored 
schools were passed in 1867, 1868, 
and 1871; but it was not until 1874 
that a system of colored schools was 
established. Hamlett writes: 

The same Legislature (of 1874) passed an 

1 J. A. Bond, “Negro Education in Ken- 
tucky.” Master’s Thesis, Cincinnati: Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, 1930, p. 10. 
* Ihid., p. 14. 


act establishing a system of schools for col- 
ored children. This system of schools was 
supported by taxes upon the property of 
colored people, the rate of taxation being 
45 cents on each $100 of taxable property. 
In addition to this property tax there was 
a poll tax of $1.00 on each male colored 
person and all taxes collected on dogs 
owned by colored persons together with all 
State taxes on deeds, suits, and licenses 
collected from colored persons. To these 
sources of revenue were added all the fines, 
penalties and forfeitures collected from col- 
ored persons except the amount allowed 
attorneys. Thus it will be seen that all taxes 
paid by colored people went into their own 
school fund. 

This system of schools was placed in 
charge of the white school officers, except 
that each Negro school was to have three 
Negro trustees. In other respects, the sys- 
tem was modeled after the white system.® 


The funds made available for Negro 
schools by the Act of 1874 were in- 
adequate since Negroes owned very 
little property. 

In 1882, The Negro capitation tax 
was repealed and the state per capita 
tax was equalized for white and col- 
ored property-owners. Phillips com- 
ments on the increased advantage this 
law gave to Negro education in this 
manner: 

A comparison of the available funds for 
school purposes for the years 1882 and 1883 


shows clearly the effectiveness of the law of 


3’ Barksdale, Hamlett, History of Educa- 
tion in Kentucky, Bulletin, Kentucky De- 
partment of Education, Volume 7, No. 4, 
J1 1914, p. 145. 
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1882. In 1882 the state per capita tax for 
Negroes was fifty cents and the total 
amount appropriated for the benefit of 
Negro schools was $41,067. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1883 were $1.30 and 
$118,533.32 respectively.‘ 


There was one disadvantage of the 
law of 1882 in that it did not provide 
for the building and maintenance of 
school buildings. This situation re- 
tarded the development of Negro sec- 
ondary schools. Consequently, prior 
to 1908 there were fewer than five 
secondary schools for the colored 
youth of Kentucky. 

The year, 1908, marked the turn- 
ing point in secondary education in 
Kentucky. This year saw the passage 
of the County School District Law. 
Because the state constitution ex- 
pressed the fact that a uniform 
system of schools must prevail in 
the state for white and colored alike, 
this law was looked upon as the 
much-needed impetus for Negro edu- 
cation. However, the development of 
Negro secondary education was not as 
rapid as it should have been because 
of unfair interpretations given to the 
law of 1908. These interpretations 
were all based upon the fact that the 
law did not definitely state that county 
boards of education must establish 
county high schools for colored chil- 
dren. 

Phillips points out this advantage 
to Negroes in section 8 of the law, 
“which made it possible for those 
counties in which there was an in- 
sufficient number of elementary school 
graduates to warrant the establish- 


Myrtle Phillips, “The Origin, De- 
velopment and Status of Public Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Kentucky,” Tue 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO Epucartion, 1: 415, O 
1932. 
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ment of a high school, or in which 
the establishment of a high school 
was not feasible for some other reason, 
to contract with some already exist- 
ing high school for high-school op- 
portunities for such of its school 
population as were ready for high 
school.’’> This section operated in the 
favor of Negro students as so many 
counties had only a meagre number of 
pupils desiring to attend high school. 

The compulsory attendance laws 
of 1908 and 1920 influenced the 
growth of Negro education as they 
tended to keep pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools who had previously 
been dropping out. This elimination 
of pupils in the lower grades had been 
one of the factors in the retardation 
of secondary-school opportunities for 
Negroes in Kentucky. 

The Negro secondary school teacher 
in Kentucky has suffered a sad plight. 
A law of 1925 placed the power of 
the certification of teachers in the 
hands of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The standards imposed by the 
board, while unsatisfactory for a high 
quality of instruction, were too strin- 
gent for the Negro teacher with his 
low salary to meet. Only in the county 
schools did the Negro teacher secure 
a salary on a parity with the white 
teacher. And this was due to county 
teachers’ salary laws passed in 1912 
and 1920. 

Negro secondary education was 
brought into closer touch with the 
State Department of Education when 
the Division of Negro Education was 
created in 1924. Fortunately, for the 
colored high schools, a supervisor® 


5 [hid., p. 416. 
*L. N. Taylor was then and still is in 
charge of Negro education. 
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was employed who realized the press- 
ing need of a more adequate sec- 
ondary program for the Negro child. 

There are three provisions in the 
new school code, adopted in February 
1934, which are expected to increase 
the efficiency of the Negro secondary 
school in Kentucky. The first is the 
reduction of the number of local 
units from three to two. This change 
will provide a high-school education 
for those colored children who had 
hitherto been overlooked, due to the 
fact that they resided in graded school 
districts. The graded school districts 
had circumvented the extension of a 
secondary education to the colored 
children residing in them by exempt- 
ing their colored citizens from prop- 
erty taxation. This practice was in 
violation of Section 171 of the Ken- 
tucky statutes which stated that 
taxation should be uniform upon all 
property of the same class located in 
the same territory. The graded school 
district was the local unit abandoned 
by the new school code. 

The second provision was of partic- 
ular significance to the Negro high- 
school teacher in Kentucky. This pro- 
vision requires all salary schedules to 
be reviewed by the State Board of 
Education. This should make for a 
greater uniformity in the salaries of 
white and colored teachers. Accord- 
ing to figures given in a national 
survey of Negro secondary educa- 
tion,’ there were 259 colored high- 
school teachers and 2,029 white high- 
school teachers in Kentucky receiv- 
ing total salaries of $224,651 and 
$2,887,273, respectively. This gave 

7 Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education 


for Negroes. (U.S. Office of Education, 
ee 1932, Monograph No. 7.) pp. 19, 


an average salary of $867.37 for 
colored teachers and $1423.00 for 
white teachers. In fact, the Kentucky 
Negro Educational Association at its 
1934 annual meeting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, went on record as de- 
manding that this provision should 
be the basis for the adjustment of the 
salaries of white and colored teachers 
to an equal amount. 

Lastly, the new attendance law is 
sanquinely looked upon to materi- 
ally assist in bolstering the enrollment 
of the Negro secondary school. 

Contributions from four outside 
sources® have facilitated the develop- 
ment of Negro secondary education 
in Kentucky. The General Education 
Board donates money for general ad- 
ministrative purposes. The John F. 
Slater Fund finances the establish- 
ment of county training schools. The 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation gives 
money for the promotion of rural 
supervision and industrial training. 
And the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
makes grants for buildings, term ex- 
tension, transportation, and libraries. 


THE PresENT Status OF NEGRO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Since 1916, there has been a marked 
increase in the number of colored 
high schools. There were twenty-six 
colored high schools in 1916 with an 
enrollment of 1,054. In 1933, there 
were eighty-one colored high schools 
(including three junior high schools) 
with a total enrollment of 5,134. This 
is an increase in number of Negro 
secondary schools of 211 per cent 
and in enrollment of 387 per cent. 
Comparative figures for white high 

8 Myrtle Phillips, op. cit., p. 418; J. A. 
Bond, op. cit., p. 41. 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Nearo SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY BY TYPE AND YEAR 














Public 
Year —- Private State Total 
City County Graded 

1927-28 37 25 0 3 2 67 
1928-29 41 31 0 + 2 78 
1929-30 42 27 0 4 2 75 
1930-31 47 29 0 4 2 82 
1931-32 45 26 0 4 1 76 

0 4 1 81 


1932-33 45 31 





schools show that in 1916 there were 
316 high schools with an enrollment 
of 18,850; and in 1933 there were 691 
high schools having a total enroll- 
ment of 66,994. This gives an in- 
crease in the number of white sec- 
ondary schools of 118.7 per cent and 
in enrollment of 255.4 per cent. The 
colored high schools have increased 
92.3 per cent more in the number of 
schools and 131.6 per cent more in 
total enrollment than the white high 
schools in Kentucky during the 
period from 1916 to 1933. 

Negro high schools were not ac- 
credited in Kentucky until 1923. In 
that year, seven schools were ac- 
credited. Accreditment was given by 
the State Department of Education. 

When the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States began to accredit Negro 
high schools in 1931, only one Negro 


high school in Kentucky was placed 
on this list. Two years later, this 
number had increased to three.’ 
Schools which were approved had 
met the provisions of the law of 
1924'° and were entitled to share in 
state funds. 

An examination of the figures pre- 
sented in Table II shows that rapid 
strides have been made by Negro 
secondary schools in the matter of 
securing approval or accreditment. 
The increase in the number of ac- 
credited schools and the decrease in 
the number of non-approved schools 
has been almost unbelievable. Since 
1930, the number of accredited Negro 
secondary schools has increased 160 
per cent while the number of non- 


® Central of Louisville, Dunbar of 
Lexington, and William Grant of Coving- 
ton. 

10 Laws of Kentucky, 1924. Chapter 58, 
section 459. 





TABLE II 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY 
BY RATING AND YEAR 























Rating 
Total 
Year Accredited Approved Non-Approved 
ao $$ Number 
Number PerCent Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
1929-30 22 29.3 47 62.7 6 8.0 75 
1930-31 15 18.3 41 50.0 26 31.7 82 
1931-32 35 46.1 31 40.8 10 13.1 76 
1932-33 38 46.9 41 50.6 2 2.5 81 
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approved schools has decreased from 
31.7 per cent of the total number of 
Negro secondary schools to only 2.5 
per cent This fact indicates that the 
Negro secondary schools in Kentucky 
have been constantly improving the 
quality of their instruction and the 
form of their organization. 

Data in Table III disclose the fact 
that 55.7 per cent or over half of the 
Negro secondary schools are in the 
cities. The table also shows that the 
majority of the schools are in com- 


TABLE 


of .8 per cent and a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of Negro sec- 
ondary schools of .8 per cent. This is 
not coincident with the trend in 
population figures. Between 1900 and 
1930, the white population grew from 
1,862,309 to 2,388,364, an increase of 
28.2 per cent. At the same time, the 
colored population decreased from 
284,706 to 226,040, a decline of 20.6 
per cent. 

The Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission of 1933 found that there was 


III 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY BY 


Typre oF LocaL CONTROL AND CLASS OF CiTy FOR 1932-33 






































Type of Local Control Total 
Class ——— —_——-——_—- 
of City County Private State Num- Per 
City —— -- -—— — ber Cent 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- _ Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
First 3 3.8 0 0.0 1 1.2 0 0.0 4 5.0 
Second 5 6.2 1 i2 0 0.0 1 La Yi 8.6 
Third 7 8.7 1 1.2 l 1.2 0 0.0 9 Lt. 
Fourth 29 35.8 1 iA 2 2.5 0 0.0 32 39.5 
Fifth and 
Sixth 1 P2 28 34.6 0 0.0 0 0.0 29 35.8 
Total 45 55.7 31 38.2 4 4.9 | 1.2 81 100.0 








munities with a small population. 
Thirty-five and eight-tenths per cent 
of the schools are in cities of the fourth 
class and 34.6 per cent of the schools 
are in counties of the fifth and sixth 
classes. 

In 1931-32, there were 691 white 
and 71 colored public secondary 
schools in Kentucky; while during 
1932-33, the number of schools were 
679 and 76 respectively. These figures 
indicate that for every nine white 
high schools there is only one colored 
high school in Kentucky. In the last 
two years, there has been a decrease 
in the number of white high schools 


practically no loss in the number of 
colored children in Kentucky attend- 
ing the public schools in 1920 and 
1930.1! The decrease in the number 
was less than one child in every 1,200. 

The greater percentage of the 
Negro high-school population is in 
the urban districts, at the present. 
Statistics given in Table IV indicate 
this fact. This trend is general as 
the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion reports a relatively low per- 
centage of colored rural school popu- 
7 1 Report of Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission, Educational Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 


8, Department of Education, Kentucky, 
O, 1933. p. 135. 
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lation."* They found only one colored 
child in twenty in rural areas and 
three colored children in twenty in 
the urban areas. In 28 counties the 
average number of colored per county 
of school age is only 16; and in 61 
counties it is fewer than 200.% A 
recent study made by the Division of 
Negro Education for Kentucky re- 
vealed that there were 700 colored 
children in isolated districts for which 
no school services were provided." 
The figures given for enrollment in 
Table LV show that the ratio of white 


cities of the fourth class and one 
city of the third class'* maintained 
two boards of education. One board, 
composed of white persons, governed 
the white schools. The other board, 
selected from colored citizens, con- 
trolled the colored schools. This situa- 
tion was the result of a provision in 
Section 3587a-18 of the Kentucky 
Statutes allowing the general council 
of fourth class cities to pass an ordi- 
nance countenancing separate school 
boards. Hopkinsville claimed its right 
to maintain a dual board under a 


TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT IN PuBLic ScHOOLS oF KENTUCKY BY GRADE, RACE, AND TYPE 
oF District, 1932-33 


























County City Graded School State 
Grade ——-_-—_____ Total 
White Col- | White  Col- White Col-| White Col- 
ored | ored ored ored 
Seven 29,951 1,557 | 9,565 1,687 3,870 0 43,386 3,244 46 ,630 
Eight 18,355 1,225 8,119 1,404 3,305 0 29,779 2,629 32,408 
Nine 9 , 256 333 | 9,591 1,375 4,646 0 23,493 1,708 25,201 
Ten 6,795 169 | 6,413 1,028 3,323 0 16,531 1,197 17,728 
Eleven 5,566 121 | 6,046 $12 3,175 0 14,787 933 15,720 
Twelve 4,220 63 | 5,314 685 | 2,649 oO | 12,183 748 | 12,931 





to colored pupils in grade seven is 
13.3 to 1; in grade eight, 11.3 to 1; 
in grade nine, 13.7 to 1; in grade ten, 
13.7 to 1; in grade eleven, 15.8 to 1; 
and in grade twelve, 16.2 to 1. These 
ratios would lead one to infer that the 
holding-power of the colored public 
schools on its pupils is less than that 
of the white public schools in grades 
eleven and twelve. It is also to be 
noted that the holding-power in the 
eighth grade appears greater for the 
colored schools than for the white 
schools. 


Up until the present time, four 


2 Jhid., p. 136. 
Ihid., p. 1387. 
Lhid., p 137. 





special charter granted more than 
three score years ago. The new school 
code will eliminate these dual boards. 
But certain selfish interests are loath 
to relinquish this system and have 
taken the matter to the courts. 

The curricula of the Negro sec- 
ondary schools in Kentucky should be 
designed to prepare students for the 
vocations open to them when they 
graduate. The Kentucky Educational 
Commission of 1933 listed the oc- 
cupational pursuits of the Negro 
worker in Kentucky during 1930." 

‘6 Hickman, Princeton, Shelbyville, and 
Earlington. 

46 Hopkinsville. 


+7 Report of Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission, Educational Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
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Domestic Service and agriculture are 
the highest on the list. Yet very little 
work in agriculture is offered in the 
colored high schools of Kentucky. 
The Negro in Kentucky has not 
benefited greatly by the Smith- 
Hughes Act because: (1) there is a 
lack of adequate space for housing 
the work; (2) there is lack of an in- 
structor trained for the work; and 
(3) there is unwillingness to employ 
a trained instructor.'* Negro farm 
people received an unproportionate 
amount of the funds delegated by the 
Cooperative Extension Work. This 
was another avenue by which more 
instruction in agriculture could have 
been assured. 

The movement for the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education has made 
slow headway in Kentucky. In 1932, 
only 35 out of the 755 public sec- 
ondary schools were reorganized.!* 
Five of these thirty-five schools were 
for colored pupils. These five reorgan- 
ized schools enrolled 3,182 students. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Although a system of colored 
schools in Kentucky was established 
in 1874, secondary schools for Negroes 
did not become numerous until after 
1916. 

8, Department of Education, Kentucky, 
O, 1933. P. 140. 

18 Tbid., p. 141. 

19 All schools which were designated as 
either junior or senior high schools in the 
Kentucky High School Directory, 1932-33 
were Classified as reorganized. 





2. A larger percentage of the sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in Ken- 
tucky are in urban districts; but the 
majority of those schools are exceed- 
ingly small due to the preponderance 
of small-populated communities in 
Kentucky. 

3. In 1933, three-fifths of the 
colored high-school population in 
Kentucky was found in reorganized 
schools; even though the reorganized 
schools comprised only one-sixteenth 
of the total number of Negro sec- 
ondary schools in the state. 

4. There are a large number of 
colored children in Kentucky of 
high-school age who are not in a sec- 
ondary school, particularly in the 
rural districts. 

5. In recent years, a large majority 
of the Negro secondary schools in 
Kentucky have contrived, in some 
wise, to meet the standards pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion; however, these state standards 
have not been sufficiently high to 
guarantee the efficient organization 
and administration of these schools. 

6. The movement for the reor- 
ganization of secondary education has 
made only slight headway in Ken- 
tucky. 

7. The present curricula of the 
colored public high schools in Ken- 
tucky do not adequately meet the 
demands for the proper vocational 
preparation of the student. 





Test Results of Third-Grade Negro Children 
Selected on the Basis of Socio- 


Economic Status, I 
HOWARD HALE LONG 


THE PROBLEM, PURPOSES AND 
PROCEDURE 

Nature and Scope of the Problem 

The problem set for this investiga- 
tion is two-fold in nature: (1) To com- 
pare test results from eight different 
intelligence and achievement tests 
applied to the same pupils under con- 
trolled conditions; (2) to compare 
test results of two groups of pupils 
differing in socio-economic back- 
ground, in order to discover differ- 
ential behavior with respect to these 
tests. The major assumptions under- 
lying this study are: (a) that sig- 
nificant differences resulting from 
several tests administered to the same 
group of pupils are test differences; 
(b) that significant differences result- 
ing from the same test administered 
to different groups are group differ- 
ences. 

Although several parts of this re- 
port are devoted to the description 
of the socio-economic background of 
the subjects, the primary objective is 
the analysis of the test results. The 
socio-economic grouping is intended 
to serve this end. Obviously, a more 
limited analysis might have been 
made by using only one group. The 
problem then, however, would not 
differ greatly from that of numerous 
investigations which have already ap- 
peared in the literature. In fact, this 
investigation is akin to a large number 
of studies made in America which 
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compare test findings upon white and 
Negro children. It is a refinement 
upon these studies, however, since our 
subjects belong to one “race” or 
group of people with a peculiar life 
background. They are in the same 
school system, under the same super- 
visory and curriculum procedures, and 
their teachers have substantially the 
same training. It should be said that, 
though the evidence is not clear-cut, 
there is good reason to believe that 
opportunities en- 
joyed by the two groups are sub- 
stantially unequal. The inequality 
arises from those unavoidable cir- 
cumstances incident to outlying small 
community life. It probably extends 
to both efficiency of teaching per- 
sonnel and effectiveness of class organ- 
ization. Thus with “race” and educa- 
tional opportunity held as constant 
as practicable, we study differential 
test behavior which is associated with 
socio-economic status. Most racial 
studies have divided rather success- 
fully their subjects racially, but they 
have failed to control adequately the 
socio-economic and cultural factors. 
In all such studies, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that association or cor- 
relation in no way determines the 
direction of causation. 


the educational 


Purposes 
The purposes or aims of this study 
are: 


(1) To describe the total score 
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differences resulting from the applica- 
tion of the several tests to the same 
group and those resulting from the 
application of the same tests to differ- 
ent groups. Gross or total score differ- 
ences and their derivatives, especially 
the I.Q., have been the main consider- 
ations of investigations of racial 
differences. In this study, tests of the 
performance type and of the numeral- 
verbal type have been included as a 
further aid to analysis. 

(2) To analyze the tests results by 
parts or sub-tests of as many of the 
scales as permit such analysis. The 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale 
and the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intel- 
ligence tests lend themselves rather 
readily to such analysis. 

(3) To study the response idio- 
syncrasies of the two groups. We 
attempt to answer such questions as: 
Do the children in Group I exhibit 
greater or less disparity between 
arithmetic achievement and reading 
achievement than the children in 
Group II? Do the children in Group I 
exhibit greater or less disparity be- 
tween reading achievement and in- 
telligence than the children in Group 
Il? In other words, we wish to deter- 
mine whether the abilities in Group I 
are more or less even than the abilities 
in Group II. 

(4) To determine the factor pat- 
terns underlying the test responses of 
these groups. This is important be- 
cause the factor patterns will throw 
light on the wisdom of averaging the 
mental ages or standard scores of in- 
dividuals or of groups on different 
tests. Obviously a factor, weighted 
negatively in one test and positively 
in another, may be cancelled out in 
part at least by adding the scores. 


Thus we run the risk of nullifying the 
object of our quest. 

(5) To study the community of 
function among the several tests. 
Such analysis is of first importance 
because of the hold that the ‘naming 
fallacy’ has upon many who under- 
take to use test results in a practical 
way. In spite of cautions from more 
than one quarter, some workers pro- 
ceed as if intelligence tests measure 
something quite different from that 
which is measured by achievement 
tests. On the contrary, there is a large 
overlap. The intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests measure largely the same 
thing. Although no adequate measure 
of the community of function has been 
proposed, several promising sugges- 
tions have been made. In this in- 
vestigation we shall examine as far 
as our data permit several of these 
proposals. 

The outcomes of purposes (3), (4) 
and (5) ought to be significant for 
clinical diagnosis and for guidance. 


Selection of Tests 


The following well-known tests 
were employed in this study: 

1. Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon. 

2. Pintner-Paterson Short Perform- 
ance Scale. 

3. Dearborn Group Test of In- 
telligence, Form A. 

4, Kuhlmann-Anderson 
gence Test. 

5. New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form V, Paragraph Meaning. 

6. New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form Y, Word Meaning. 

7. New Stanford Arithmetic Test, 
Form V, Reasoning. 


Inte)li- 
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8. New Stanford Arithmetic Test, 
Form V, Computation. 


These tests are of such well-known 
standing and so widely used that it is 
unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
description of them here. 


Order and Time of Giving Tests 


The order of giving these tests 
varied somewhat for the two groups 
with few exceptions. In Group I the 
Binet and Pintner-Paterson Perform- 
ance tests were given first and the 
group tests later. This procedure en- 
tailed considerable loss on account of 
the absence of pupils for later testing, 
due to illness and migration, com- 
bined with the cost in time and effort 
of administering individual tests. As 
a result of experience, it was decided 
in Group II to give the group tests 
first and the individual tests later. 
We do not find any evidence that the 
difference in the order of administer- 
ing the tests had any material effect. 

The tests were given to Group I 
between September 30, 1929, and 
March 13, 1930. They were given to 
Group II between October 7, 1930, 
and March 9, 1931. The mental and 
educational ages were associated with 
the chronological ages at the time of 
testing wherever there has been any 
comparison between the two types of 
ages as in finding I.Q.’s, ete. Our social 
histories were taken in the same years 
that the tests were administered. 


Selection of Subjects 


The subjects in this study are third- 
grade, colored school children in the 
public schools of Washington, D.C. 
They were, as far as can be deter- 
mined by social histories, of normal 
birth after normal pregnancies. In 
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test analysis it is desirable that the 
testees be fairly homogeneous in re- 
spect to general cultural opportunity, 
academic attainments, sex, and racial 
origin. For intensive research such as 
we undertake in this investigation, 
the groups had to be relatively small 
in the interest of economy. We, there- 
fore, decided upon two groups of 100 
each. 

One of these groups of 100 children 
was selected from relatively under- 
privileged communities. We shall refer 
to this group hereafter as Group I. 
The other group of 100 children, here- 
after designated as Group II, was 
more carefully selected from the 
better communities. In order to as- 
sure as much cultural homogeneity 
as possible, we selected only children 
born in Washington, D.C., with one 
or two exceptions. In these exceptions 
it was definitely determined that the 
children came to Washington at the 
age of a few months. The social 
histories indicate that, in the main, 
our subjects have lived throughout 
their lives in substantially the same 
communities within the city. Another 
advantage of selecting only children 
born in the District of Columbia was 
the possibility of verifying their birth 
dates at the department of health. 
Birth certifications were secured in 71 
per cent of the cases. 

In order to insure homogeneity 
with respect to academic attainments, 
the pupils were all selected from third 
grades in the public schools. There 
seems little reason now to doubt that 
schooling definitely influences intelli- 
gence scores. In fact the current in- 
telligence tests for children of school 
age generally presuppose schooling. 
One must seek likeness of schooling 
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rather than absence of schooling, if 
he is to examine the influences of 
other variables. At any rate it is hoped 
that, for our purpose, at the third 
grade level, schooling has done neither 
too much nor too little. 

The selection of the third-grade 
level was further influenced by the 
fact that Freeman, et al,! found that 
the Stanford Binet Test is perhaps 
best standardized at the ages roughly 
corresponding to the third grade, 
namely, 8, 9, and 10 years. It seemed 
wise, therefore, to have the majority 
of our testees fall in the age region of 
greatest validity of this test, for it is 
likely that the other tests possess 
similar characteristics. 

Our subjects are all colored Ameri- 
can children of African descent which, 
to be sure, does not necessarily im- 
ply racial homogeneity. Nevertheless, 
they belong to a social group of prac- 
tical importance in the American so- 
cial scheme. 

We began originally with the idea 
of selecting our groups on the bases 
of socio-economic and cultural oppor- 
tunities, as judged by the com- 
munities from which the groups came. 
The ratings of the communities were 
estimated by school supervisory and 
administrative officers. In a previous 
unpublished study, involving some 
500 children in the fourth grade and 
representing the general locales from 
which our groups come, we ad- 
ministered the Sims Socio-Economic 
Scale. The result was that the regions 
from which a part of our Group I 





1F, N. Freeman, et al., “The Influence 
of Environment on the Intelligence, School 
Achievement and Conduct of Foster Chil- 
dren.” The Twenty-Seventh Year Book of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1928. Pp. 103-217. 





comes had a rating of 13, whereas the 
regions from which Group II comes 
had a rating of 20. It seems, therefore, 
that both the Sims Socio-Economic 
Seale and the consensus of school 
officers were in accord. We had sup- 
posed that if we selected children from 
a community generally conceded to be 
underprivileged, we ipso facto would 
secure a group with low mental rat- 
ings. Correspondingly, by selecting a 
group of pupils from a community 
conceded to be relatively advanced, 
we would secure pupils with high 
mental ratings. This initial view 
underwent revision as we proceeded. 
In Group I we selected practically all 
of the third-grade children in the 
small schools who met our criterion 
of being born in Washington. On the 
other hand, the schools from which 
Group II was selected are large and 
we could not take all of the children 
who met our initial criterion. We 
found, in fact, that many restricted 
areas in our so-called advanced com- 
munities were quite as underprivi- 
leged as those from which Group I 
came. It was necessary, therefore, in 
selecting Group II to impose ad- 
ditional criteria. We proceeded by 
asking the principals and teachers in 
five large elementary schools located 
in the better residential sections to 
recommend pupils who, in their judg- 
ment, came from the better homes of 
the school community. As might be 
expected, in some instances the judg- 
ments of teachers and principals do 
not tally very well with the data of 
the social histories. There is consider- 
able overlapping between these 
groups. They, nevertheless, are types 
of pupils with which education must 
deal. Thus practice and theory join in 
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making worthwhile a study of re- 
actions peculiar to them. 

Our groups exhibit fairly satis- 
factory homogeneity in all respects 
except sex and age. Had we confined 
ourselves to a single sex, we would 
have unduly liberalized some other 
criterion. We, therefore, made no 
attempt to control sex in our experi- 
mental groups. An analysis of gross 
scores by sex differences will be pre- 
sented later. We shall see later that 
we have corrected statistically for the 
heterogeneity in age. This matter will 
be dealt with at length in a subse- 
quent part of this report. 

With these explanations we shall 
present our data in the confidence 
that, among other things, the socio- 
economic and cultural contrasts and 
the differences in test results make 
them both interesting and valuable. 


The School Community Differences 


Washington is well supplied with 
schools in almost every community. 
In the large schools the pupils are 
drawn almost wholly from the im- 
mediately adjacent neighborhoods. 
The smaller schools in the outlying 
districts draw from wider areas, but 
these areas are very much like the 
immediate school vicinity. The nature 
of the more immediate school com- 
munity is both interesting and valu- 
able for a fuller appreciation of the 
results and discussions in subsequent 
parts of this report. 

The District of Columbia is divided 
into 30 tracts by the Fifteenth United 
States Census, 1930,? which gives cer- 
tain detailed data by tracts. After the 


2“Population Bulletin,’ District of 
Columbia (Second Series) Fifteenth Census 
of the United States, 1930. Table 11. 


discussion of each school community 
we indicate the tract in which it is 
found, the Negro percentages of the 
populations, Negro illiteracy _per- 
centage, and the median size of the 
Negro families in that tract. These 
data throw light on the populations 
of these tracts, but do not necessarily 
give a very good clue to the nature of 
the more immediate community sur- 
rounding the school. We have taken 
occasion, therefore, in some instances 
to remark upon the immediate com- 
munity. 

We shall now give brief descriptions 
of the communities from which Group 
I was selected. We shall refer to the 
schools of these communities as A, B, 
C, D and E. The number of pupils 
from the different schools are as 
follows: 


Schools Number of Subjects 
A 11 
B 15 
C 33 
D 25 
E 16 


In practically every school we se- 
lected all the children of the third 
grade who met our criterion of being 
born in the District of Columbia. 

School A is a small school with a 
pupil enrollment of approximately 
150. It is located more than a mile 
from a street-car line, but within a 
quarter of a mile of one of the main 
highways. City water supply has not 
been extended to this community yet 
and the streets are without sidewalks. 
The children represent a rather ex- 
treme suburban group, which perhaps 
might be best described as semi-rural. 
It lies in tract 30. Negroes constitute 
26.8 per cent of the population. Negro 
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illiteracy is 6.5 per cent. The median 
size of the Negro families is 3.65.° 

School B has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 275 and is located in a 
community about a half mile from the 
nearest car line and about the same 
distance from the nearest highway. 
This community has water supply and 
is the remains of one of the communi- 
ties which years ago was noted for 
lawlessness. It lies in tract 22. Negroes 
constitute 7.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion, but this is not representative of 
the immediate neighborhood. of the 
school which has a very high con- 
centration of colored population. The 
colored people of this community are 
very much isolated from cultural con- 
tacts. Negro illiteracy is 33 per cent. 
The median size of the colored fam- 
ilies is 4.19. 

School C has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 450 and is located in the 
heart of the city. It is in a region from 
which more prosperous dwellers with- 
drew years ago, leaving an island of 
several blocks. This area is described 
by our social worker as having few 
cultural opportunities and as being 
socially the most handicapped of any 
of the areas from which the pupils of 
Group I come. It lies in tract 10. 
Negroes constitute 78.7 per cent of 
the population. Negro illiteracy is 5.2 
per cent. The median size of Negro 
families is 2.73. 

School D has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 350 and is located in an 
area which has long had a reputation 
of cultural retardation and delin- 


3 The median size of families of all 
classes of citizens in the District is 2.86; 
the median for Negroes is 2.84; the cor- 
responding averages are 3.27 and 3.44. The 
illiteracy of all classes, 10 years and older, 
in the District is 1.6 per cent. The il- 
literacy of Negroes is 4.1. 
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quency. It is an area which is usually 
referred to somewhat opprobriously. 
It lies in tract 28. Negroes constitute 
48.9 per cent of the population. Negro 
illiteracy is 6.4 per cent. The median 
size of Negro families is 2.44. 

School E has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 200 and is located in a 
community near the wharves of the 
Potomac River and can be described 
very much the same as school D. It 
is smaller, however, and is relatively 
isolated by nearby people of other 
racial origins. It lies in tract 28. Ne- 
groes constitute 48.9 per cent of the 
population. Negro illiteracy is 6.4 per 
cent. The median size of Negro fam- 
ilies is 2.44. 

The schools represented in Group 
II will be referred to by a, b, ¢, d, e. 
Their contributions to the group are 
indicated as follows: 


Schools Number of Subjects 


2°02 Of 
—_ 
~I 
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It will be recalled that the selection of 
these children was based on the opin- 
ions of teachers and school officers. 

School ‘a’ has an enrollment of 
approximately 1,000 and has for a 
long time enjoyed the reputation of 
having a rather large percentage of 
children from superior homes. In late 
years, however, there has been a 
change in its population which has 
tended to lessen this percentage. It is 
not very far from Howard University, 
but is in a community from which the 
more prosperous white inhabitants 
have gradually migrated. It lies in 
tract 14. Negroes constitute 64.1 per 
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cent of the population. Negro illiter- 
acy is 2.2 per cent. The median size 
of the Negro families is 2.82. 

School ‘‘b” has an enrollment of 
approximately 400 and is located in a 
region from which many of the colored 
people have moved, giving way to a 
white population and to business 
enterprises. There is still, however, a 
considerable percentage of children 
from rather superior homes. It lies in 
tract 12. Negroes constitute 30.5 per 
cent of the population. Negro il- 
literacy is 4.0 per cent. The median 
size of the Negro families is 2.48. 

School ‘‘c”’ has an enrollment of 
approximately 650. It may be de- 
scribed similarly to school “b” except 
that the population trend is reversed. 
It lies in tract 15. Negroes constitute 
17.3 per cent of the population. Negro 
illiteracy is 1.9 per cent. The median 
size of the Negro families is 2.97. 

School ‘‘d” has an enrollment of 


approximately 800 and is not very far 
from school ‘‘a” and may, in the 
main, be similarly described. It is a 
semi-commercial community marked 
by small business houses of various 
kinds and by rather ordinary homes. 
It lies in tract 14. Negroes constitute 
64.1 per cent of the population. Negro 
illiteracy is 2.2 per cent. The median 
size of the Negro families is 2.82. 

School “e” has an enrollment of 
approximately 1,000 and is used for 
the purpose of demonstrating ad- 
vanced techniques and procedures in 
teaching. Its enrollment includes chil- 
dren from some of the best homes of 
colored people in Washington. It lies 
in tract 11. Negroes constitute 47.1 
per cent of the population. Negro il- 
literacy is 5.2 per cent. The median 
size of the Negro families is 2.63. 

We bring together here the statisti- 
cal data of the school communities for 
ready reference: 


TABLE I 


ScHOOLS AND ScHooL COMMUNITIES From Wuicu Group I anp 
Group II were SELECTED 


(Group I) 



































{ 
. Tenn Negro Per Cent Percentage of Median Size of 
School | Tract of Population Illiteracy Families 
A 30 26.8 6.5 3.65 
B 22 YY 3.3 4.19 
C 10 78.7 5.2 2.73 
D 28 48.9 6.4 2.44 
E 28 48.9 6.4 2.44 
(Group IT) 
T.. Negro Per Cent Percentage of Median Size of 
School Tract of Population Illiteracy Families 
a 14 64.1 2.2 2.82 
b 12 30.5 4.0 2.48 
c 15 17.3 1.9 2.97 
d 14 64.1 2:2 2.82 
e 11 47.1 5.2 2.63 
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SoctaL DATA FROM CASE 
HISTORIES 

The presentation of the data from 
the social histories is a problem in 
itself. We are interested in measured 
results and logically it is desirable to 
have all data presented in quantita- 
tive form. After considering the prob- 
lem at some length, it seemed wise to 
proceed with thorough history-taking 
and to tabulate the results in detail. 
This seems to be the best presentation 
for our purposes. We are not con- 
cerned with the quantitative con- 
comitance of social status and test 
results. Instead we have selected two 
groups readily discriminable on the 
basis of a number of criteria, and have 
compared test results from them. 

Should one care to study similar 
groups, it is probable that our tabula- 
tions would give a better clue than 
any measuring instrument now avail- 
able. If in the future an adequate in- 
strument becomes available, it should 
be possible to fit pertinent portions of 
our data into such a scale so as to get 
a description at least as adequate as 
the available social scales permit. 


Summary and Analysts of the 
Social Data 

In Table II Appearance of Home 
involves a subjective criterion of our 
social worker, who has had consider- 
able experience in taking social his- 
tories. She based her judgment upon 
the appearance of the exterior and the 
general outlay of the inside of the 
home, including furniture, arrange- 
ment, neatness, cleanliness, etc. 

Modern Conveniences.—We mean 
by modern conveniences such equip- 
ment as bathroom, electricity, gas, 
hot water, telephone, etc. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF THE SOCIAL 
Data BY GrRoups* 








Group I Group II 





Appearance of Home 


Good 19 60 
Fair 39 31 
Poor 37 6 
Unknown 5 3 
Modern Conveniences 
Some 43 0 
None 49 6 
All 3 91 
Unknown 5 3 
Tenure 
Own home 2 10 
Buying home 16 31 
Renting home 77 55 
Unknown 5 4 
Neighborhood Rating 
Good 19 77 
Fair 30 20 
Poor 51 3 
Number of Children in 
Family 
3 or less 41 68 
4to6 36 26 
6 or more 16 3 
Unknown 7 3 
Marital Status 
Married 57 76 
Separated 13 9 
Widowed 16 8 
Single 5 2 
Common Law 3 0 
Divorced 0 2 
Unknown 6 3 
Occupation of Father 
Laborer 38 11 
Clerk 1 10 
Porter 6 9 
Barber 1 a 
Messenger 5 6 
Chauffeur 4 5 
Truck driver 5 1 
Teacher 1 3 
Physician 0 3 
Carpenter 3 1 
Expressman 2 0 
Waiter 2 3 
Cook 2 1 
Shoemaker 0 ?.. 
Linotypist 0 2 
Foreman 0 2 
Janitor 3 2 
Doorkeeper 0 2 
Mechanic 1 1 
Huckster 1 0 
Watchman 1 1 
Fireman 1 0 
Letter carrier 1 1 
Farmer 1 0 
Baker 1 0 
Peddler 1 0 
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Group I Group II 


Group I Group II 





Butler 

Salesman 

Government agent 

Dentist 

Contractor 

Chemist 

Painter 

Insurance agent 

Elevator operator 

Plasterer 

Pharmacist 

Tailor 

None 

Unknown 

Occupation of Mother 

Domestic 

Teacher 

Clerk 

Seamstress 

Maid 

Waitress 

Hairdresser 

Manicurist 

Telephone operator 

Student 

Cleaner and dyer 
(foreman) 

Practical nurse 

Printer’s helper 

Tailoress 

Evangelist 

Boarding house oper- 
ator 

None 

Unknown 


Years of Residence in D.C. 


0-10 
10-20 
20-30 
30-40 
Life 
None 
Unknown 
Literacy of Father 
Can read and write 
Cannot read and write 
Unknown 
Literacy of Mother 
Can read and write 
Cannot read and write 
Unknown 
Health Defects of Father 
or Mother 
Tuberculosis 
Alcoholism 
Cancer 
Goitre 
Lameness 
Venereal disease 
Cardiac 
Neuritis 
Nervousness 
Anaemia 
Asthma 
Deaf mutism 


1 0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 l 

0 1 
0 1 

0 1 
0 1 
0 1 

9 8 
9 8 
53 13 
0 z 
0 5 
0 4 

1 3 

1 3 

l 1 
0 1 
0 l 
0 1 
0 1 

l 1 
0 1 

1 0 

1 0 

] 0 
36 54 
4 4 
7 5 
28 35 
26 13 
3 4 
27 39 
0 1 
9 3 
66 96 
19 1 
15 3 
72 99 
18 0 
10 1 
7 1 
5 0 
2 0 
2 2 
0 2 
2 0 
1 0 
1 0 
l 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 





Insanity 1 0 
Dope suspect 1 0 
Diabetes 0 2 
Paralysis 0 1 
High blood pressure 0 1 
Morality Trends 
Illegitimacy 17 7 
Non-support 12 6 
Desertion 10 5 
Prostitution 2 0 
Assault 1 0 
Larceny 0 1 
Number of Social Agen- 
cies Knowing Family 
1 only iv ¢ 17 
2 or more 22 19 
None 61 64 





* My thanks are due Miss Anna R. 
Johnson who took the histories of the sub- 
jects in both groups. 


Neighborhood Rating.—These rat- 
ings again are subjective ratings by 
the social worker and indicate the 
general impression she obtained from 
the conditions of the streets, houses 
and yards immediately surrounding 
the homes of the subjects. Proximity 
to theatres, churches, community 
centers, parks, playgrounds, etc., was 
also taken into consideration. 

Marital Status—We shall have to 
regard with some reservation our find- 
ings in this respect, because it is prob- 
able that the parents in Group I gave 
information more freely than in 
Group II. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that we are dealing with sub- 
stantially the true status. 

Morality Trends.—Again we must 
accept these results with reservation 
because of the possible reluctance on 
the part of persons in Group II to 
report as freely as those in Group I. 
The cases of assault and larceny were 
convictions by the court. The in- 
formation regarding prostitution is of 
record in social agencies which have 
had contact with the family. 
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A Comparison of Groups I and II with 
the Colored Population 


We have thus analyzed and sum- 
marized the social data from the his- 
tories. It is well also to compare our 
groups as best we may, with the social 
norms of the colored people of Wash- 
ington. There are real difficulties in 
this comparison. The Fifteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States, 1930,‘ gives 
occupation statistics by sex and race. 
However, it is not always apparent 
where a particular occupation engaged 
in by the parent of a subject should be 
classified according to the census list. 
We believe, however, that we have 
made an acceptable classification in 
view of the limitations. We have been 
able to utilize 82 per cent of the cases in 
Group I and 84 per cent of Group IT. 
The comparison has been limited to 
the fathers. The data are presented 
in Table III. The first column gives 
the names of the occupations and the 
second column gives the number of 
colored males in the District of Co- 
lumbia employed in them. The third 
column shows the percentages in each 
occupation of the total number of 
male colored adults engaged in all the 
occupations, whereas, the fourth and 
fifth columns give comparable per- 
centages of Group I and Group II 
respectively. Roughly the percentage 
distribution of colored males in the 
District of Columbia by occupational 
classes is as follows: professional 3, 
skilled 8, semi-skilled 24, and un- 
skilled 65. The distribution for Group 
I is: professional 1, skilled 6, semi- 
skilled 21, and unskilled 72. The dis- 
tribution of Group II is: professional 

““Occupation Statistics,’ District of 


Columbia. Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, 1930, p. 17. 
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11, skilled 24, semi-skilled 29, and un- 
skilled 37. It is evident that Group I 
ranks below the general population 
in all except the unskilled class. Group 
Ii ranks higher in all except the un- 
skilled class where the difference is 
large. It is most like the general pop- 
ulation and Group I in the semi- 
skilled class. It is gratifying to note 
that the groups fall on different sides 
of the norm of the colored population. 
Obviously, if inferences concerning 
the general Negro population are to 
be drawn, they are more justified, on 
a social basis, from Group I than 
from Group II. We shall find later 
that a similar relation obtains in re- 
spect to test results. 


The Intellectually Gifted 


The intellectually gifted in the two 
groups are of interest. As a result of 
the literature on intelligence and oc- 
cupation the notion has grown up 
that the professions make the largest 
contribution of the intellectually 
gifted children. There is something 
interesting about the solicitude ex- 
hibited by certain advocates of ex- 
treme programs of eugenics. And this 
in spite of the fact that the human 
race has managed to conserve itself 
throughout the ages and has given 
birth to these advocates. The fear of 
intellectual oblivion close on the heels 
of the demise of their generation 
smacks of the “‘chosen people” fallacy. 
The scriptures have been exchanged 
for Mendelism! 

Once one is great, genealogy gets 
busy. There just must be some great 
ancestors! And in some cases wishful 
thinking has not hesitated to col- 
laborate with rumor. In spite of the 
boom and entree to success afforded 
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TABLE III 


A CoMPARISON OF OccUPATIONS OF FATHERS IN GROUPS I AND II WITH THE 
OccuPATIONS OF COLORED ADULT MALES 








Per Cent Adult Colored Males Gainfully Employed 





Total Colored 





Occupation Fathers in Fathers in 
Pea — Group I[ Group II 
Waskinaton (82 cases) (84 cases) 
Professional 3.2 LB 10.7 
Physician 5 3.5 
Dentist a je 
Chemist .2 ee 
*Pharmacist i NAY f : ae | 
School Teacher 6 1.2 3.5 
Skilled 7.8 re | 23.8 
Clerk 3.3 ne 11.9 
Linotypist 3 2.3 
Carpenter 9 3.6 1.2 
Tailor Ri Ls 
Government agent | 
Auto mechanic 1.0 1-3 1.2 
Contractor eS | 1.2 
Plasterer ba 2 
Shoemaker 2 2.3 
Semi-skilled 24.3 20.7 28.6 
Barber sf 1.2 8.3 
Letter carrier 6 1.2 Da 
Foreman (dyeing and cleaning) 4 .0 2.3 
Waiter 4.0 2.4 3.5 
Elevator operator 2.4 .0 1 | 
Fireman 1.0 1.2 
Chauffeur and truck driver 11.4 10.9 wae 
Cook ah 2.4 Pal 
Baker 2 1.2 .0 
Salesman 4 LI 
Insurance agent im ise | 
Painter 8 1.3 
Unskilled 64.5 71.9 36.9 
Porter 4.7 tse 10.7 
Messenger 4.4 6.1 (a. 
Janitor 6.0 3.6 2.3 
Doorkeeper & watchman 6 1.2 3.5 
Laborer 35.5 46.3 13.1 
Huckster & peddler 1.8 2.4 
Butler 9.7 12 
Farmer (wage earner) 6 1.2 
)xpressman 6 2.4 





pations in the District of Columbia. 


those born to the intellectual aris- 
tocracy, in spite of the bias in the 
interest of conserving class prestige 
which probably attends the biog- 
raphies of outstanding men, and in 


Howard H. Long, ‘The Intelligence of Colored Elementary Pupils in Washington, D.C., 
JouRNAL OF NEGRO Epucation, 3: 205-22, Ap 1934. 





* Figures used for Pharmacist were under ‘‘Retail Dealers’’—15th U.S. Census—Occu- 


Norte: For an extended discussion of aspects of Negro life in Washington, D.C., see: 
I £ £ 


“ 99 


spite of the obstacles in the way of 
those who rise from humble origin, 
many, if not a majority, of the really 
great men have come from the loins 
of the great middle class of mankind. 
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Pearl investigated those to whose bi- 
ographies one whole page or more of 
space is given in the current edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. He 
says: 

The criterion of one whole page of space, as 
a minimum requirement for inclusion in the 
list, makes it a severe selection. It includes, 
with a few exceptions, only the most dis- 
tinguished persons of whom there is his- 
torical record, and it includes substantially 
all these.® 


He finds, for instance, that of the 63 
great philosophers there are 48 of 
whose parents there is definite record. 
The parents “of 15 are either wholly 
unknown or are unmentioned.” The 
occupations of the fathers of these 48 
were as follows: 


Petty political office holders......... 6 
Higher political office holders........ 5 
Merchants and shop-keepers......... 4 
NON. 5h raserrcckig aCe Od epatey eran + 
Clergymen of small parishes.......... 4 
College or university professors....... 4 
OPER ccc orate scanie anak Gis oudioracais 3 


Watchmakers (one of whom was ‘‘dis- 
sipated,”’ violent-tempered and fool- 


RPDS Gos ey Soe avcheeieie anon raeceenGae aetna ae 2 
RECON 5. shes5s. So Ncsav'eiaiar aie ma eae 2 
Farmers or peasants... 0.25. .6s0se00- 2 
CPOE TEMG: 6.0: 5.606.5 ssi ied eels area ore 2 


Soldier, ‘‘citizen of London,’’ saddler, 
“illiterate and criminal,’’ manufac- 
turer, clerk, shoemaker, fisherman, 
historian, school master...... (each) 1 


“Of these 48 fathers, just two were 
sufficiently distinguished to leave pub- 
lic record of that fact.”? The remarks 
of Lehman and Stokes? are pertinent: 


_ 5 Raymond Pearl, ‘‘The Biology of 
Superiority,” American Mercury, Novem- 
ber, 1927. Pp. 257-266. 

* Ibid., p. 263. 

7 [bid., p. 264. 

§C. H. Lehman, M. Stokes, Stuart. 
“Occupational Intelligence in the Army,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 36: 232. 


A final line of evidence which throws light 
upon the relative contributions of the vari- 
ous occupations to our intelligent citizens 
is to be found in the studies of the social 
and occupational origins of superior and 
gifted children. A recent study of the high- 
est one-half of 1 per cent of school children 
indicates that probably not more than 25 
per cent of them come from the professional 
groups. Studies of the occupational origins 
of children having I.Q.’s of 120 and above 
(approximately the highest 6 per cent) indi- 
cate that probably less than a fifth of them 
come from the professional group. More- 
over, if the corrections could be made for 
the factors of (1) selection of non-repre- 
sentative subjects, (2) differential selection 
of test items, and (3) the racial factor, the 
percentage of A calibre men from the pro- 
fessions would probably be not much larger 
than the percentage of A calibre children 
which the professions contribute to society, 
namely, between a fourth and a fifth. 


In line with these quotations are the 
findings from Group I and Group IT. 
Table IV is made up from the records 
of 34 pupils having 1.Q.’s of 120 or 
above. The fathers of 17.6 per cent of 
these pupils are professional, 23.5 per 
cent are skilled, 35.3 per cent are 
semi-skilled, 11.8 per cent are un- 
skilled and 11.8 per cent are of un- 
known occupations. 
It is perhaps safe to say that should 
the professional class become sterile 
overnight, the situation would not be 
entirely hopeless, provided, of course, 
that adequate opportunity is afford- 
ed promising children of the other 
classes. 
An EXAMINATION OF GROSS 
Test RESULTS 

It will be recalled that the following 
tests were given to both Group I and 
Group II: 


Stanford-Binet 
Pintner-Paterson Short Performance Scale 





“ 


TABLE IV 


Binet I.Q.’s or 120 AND ABOVE OF PUPILS 
IN Groups I AND II CLASSIFIED ON THE 
Basis OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF 
THEIR FATHERS 








Occupations 1.Q.’s 
Professional 
Physician 166 
Dentist 145 
Physician 142 
College Professor 127 
Pharmacist 122 
(Dentist) * 121 
Skilled 
Carpenter 138 
Government Agent 138 
Clerk 135 
(Electrician) * 127 
Mechanic 126 
Clerk 126 
Linoty pist 128 
Mail Clerk zo 
Semi-Skilled 
Chauffeur 152 
Salesman 143 
Foreman 128 
Insurance Agent 127 
Chauffeur 125 
Barber 125 
Barber 123 
Waiter 121 
Elevator Operator 121 
Chauffeur i121" 
Painter 120 
Letter Carrier 120 
Unskilled 
Laborer 130 
Laborer 124 
Watchman 122 
Pullman Porter 121 
Unknown 
Unknown 126 
Unknown 121 
Unknown 121 
Unknown 120 


Nove: The first scientific study of gifted Negro chil- 
dren was conducted by Lillian Proctor under the joint 
auspices of the Research Dept., Divs. 10-13, Washing- 
ton, D.C. and Chicago University. The study is avail- 
able under the title ‘‘A Case Study of Thirty Superior 
Colored Children of Washington, D.C.,’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1929. 
See also an article by Witty and Jenkins, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. XXV, pp. 585-597, 1934. 
The latter is abstracted elsewhere in the present issue 
of this Journal. 

* Parent deceased. 

** Member of Group I. Only two pupils came from 
Group 8 


Dearborn A Group Test of Intelligence. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test. 

New Stanford Achievement, Reading and 
Arithmetic. 
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The Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Test is an individual test of the inter- 
view type in which speed plays a 
minor réle. It consists of a variety of 
tests, including those involving verbal 
relation, number relation, spatial re- 
lation, information, detecting ab- 
surdities, memory for words, memory 
for numbers, aesthetic discrimination, 
etc. In the upper ages these tests are 
mainly verbal. 

The Pintner-Paterson Short Per- 
formance Scale is an individual bat- 
tery of nine tests, six of which are of 
the speed variety. It consists mainly 
of form boards, picture completions, 
and memory for objects. It is thought 
by some that verbal relations function 
primarily in giving instructions to the 
subject. 

The Dearborn test is a group test 
in which speed is not an important 
factor. It is a test of the pencil and 
paper variety, with a distinct leaning 
toward performance. The subject is 
required to draw pictures, infer rela- 
tions from pictures, construct geo- 
metrical figures, count lines and 
money, tell the time and abstract and 
generalize relations among pictures. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson test is a 
group test. For subjects of the third 
grade level ten sub-tests—13 to 22 
inclusive—are used. Each sub-test is 
timed so generously that speed is not 
an important factor. Test 13 is a com- 
pletion test requiring the drawing of 
crosses, straight lines—horizontal and 
vertical—and circles. Test 14 consists 
of counting taps made by the exam- 
iner. Test 15 consists of rearranging 
letters to form words. Test 16 consists 
of finding a similar form among 4 
group of varied forms. Test 17 con- 
sists of finding likenesses among sev- 
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eral pictures. Test 18 consists of draw- 
ing geometrical forms. Test 19 is a 
verbal information test. Test 20 is a 
simplified pencil and paper form test. 
Test 21 is a substitution test in which 
numbers are substituted for letters. 
Test 22 requires the subject to find 
among five words the one which does 
not belong with the other four. Four 
of the sub-tests involve verbal rela- 
tions. The other six are of a rather 
concrete sort. 


deviation measures the absolute vari- 
ability in mental ages or educational 
years, whereas the coefficient of varia- 
tion measures the relative variability. 
These constants are based upon men- 
tal ages in the case of the intelligence 
tests and educational ages in the case 
of achievement tests. The raw scores 
were converted into mental ages and 
educational ages according to the 
standard manuals. Table V shows 
the results for Groups I and II. The 


TABLE V 


THE Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION OF THE 
Test AGES AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES BY GROUPS (IN YEARS) 








Tests 


Mma or Mra 











Stanford-Binet 
Pintner-Paterson 
Dearborn A 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Paragraph Meaning 
Word Meaning 
Arithmetic Reasoning 
Arithmetic Computation 
Chronological Age 


© 00000 OH CO 
or 
a 








9.74 


OMA OF CORA | C. of V. 
Group I |Group II} Group I |Group II} Group I }Group II 

9.58 .56 .60 6 6 
2.22 2.02 25 21 

.26 1.56 1.67 17 16 
41 .69 .65 8 7 
.98 1.34 1.14 16 13 
.39 1.09 1.09 12 12 
75 1.40 1.10 17 13 
YY .80 .68 9 8 
54 1.10 .74 12 9 

















Four tests in arithmetic and read- 
ing of the Stanford Achievement bat- 
tery were used. Paragraph Meaning 
is a completion test requiring the sub- 
ject to get meaning from paragraphs 
of varying lengths and difficulties. 
Word Meaning is a true-false test in- 
volving word meanings. Arithmetic 
Reasoning consists of problems in 
arithmetic, and Arithmetic Computa- 
tion consists of fundamental opera- 
tions. These tests are power tests. 


Comparison of Results 


In this section we are concerned 
with comparing the results of the 
tests, taking into account the means, 
standard deviations, and the co- 
efficients of variation. The standard 


average chronological age of Group I 
is 9.16; the standard deviation of the 
chronological age is 1.10; the co- 
efficient of variation is 12. The aver- 
age chronological age of Group II is 
8.54; the standard deviation is .74 and 
the coefficient of variation is 9. 
Group I is, therefore, older on the 
average than Group II by .62 of a 
year. It is also more variable in chron- 
ological age both absolutely and rela- 
tively. 

The Dearborn Intelligence Test 
yields the highest mental ages in both 
Group I and Group II. This may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that 
these pupils have had this test in the 
first semester of the 1A grade. It is 
conceivable that some practice effect 
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has carried over. It is more likely, 
however, that this test is not difficult 
enough for third-grade children. So 
far as is known, all other tests were 
being taken for the first time by our 
subjects. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
results is the close agreement between 
the Binet and the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son tests. For Group I the average 
mental age on the Binet is 8.9; on 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson, 9.04. The 
standard deviation on the Binet is .56; 
on the Kuhlmann-Anderson, .69. The 
coefficient of variation on the Binet 
is 6; on the Kuhlmann-Anderson, 8. 
Group I has a slightly lower mean in 
the Binet than in the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, and is also less variable in 
the Binet, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. Group II shows a situation 
partly the reverse. The mean mental 
age on the Binet is 9.58; on the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson, 9.41. The standard 
deviation on the Binet is .60; on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson, .65. The co- 
efficient of variation on the Binet is 6; 
on the Kuhlmann-Anderson, 7. 

The other pair of intelligence tests 
bear less striking resemblance to each 
other. The mean mental age of Group 
I on the Performance test is 8.81; on 
the Dearborn, 9.37. The standard 
deviation on the Performance test is 
2.22; on the Dearborn, 1.56. The co- 
efficient of variation on the Perform- 
ance test is 25; on the Dearborn, 17. 
For Group II the mean mental age 
on the Performance test is 9.74; on 
the Dearborn, 10.26. The standard 
deviation on the Performance test is 
2.02; on the Dearborn, 1.67. The co- 
efficient of variation on the Perform- 
ance test is 21; on the Dearborn, 16. 
In both groups the average mental 


age is less on the Performance than 
on the Dearborn test. In both groups, 
however, the Performance test is 
more variable, both absolutely and 
relatively. According to the Perform- 
ance test, Group I is more variable 
than Group II, both relatively and 
absolutely; whereas, according to the 
Dearborn test, Group I is less variable 
than Group II absolutely, but more 
variable relatively. 

If we arrange the intelligence tests 
in order of size of central tendency, 
standard deviation and coefficient of 
variation from lowest to highest for 
the two groups we have: 





























GROUP I 
Standard Coefficient 
Mean Deviation | of Variation 
Performance | Binet Binet 
Binet Kuhlmann- | Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Anderson 
Kuhlmann- Dearborn Dearborn 
Anderson 
Dearborn Performance} Performance 
GROUP II 
Standard Coefficient 
Mean Deviation | of Deviation 
Kuhlmann- Binet Binet 
Anderson 
Binet Kuhlmann- | Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Anderson 
Performance | Dearborn Dearborn 
Dearborn Performance} Performance 











The measures of central tendency 
and variability for Groups I and II 
on the reading and arithmetic tests 
may be compared readily in a similar 
manner from Table V. 
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Urban Influence on the Pintner- 
Paterson Scale 


Among the intelligence tests the 
most variable is the Pintner-Paterson 
Performance Scale. For some time 
after the publication of this scale, it 
was supposed that it was particularly 
suited to measuring the intelligence 
of the underprivileged or culturally 
retarded child. This point of view was 
undoubtedly based upon the idea that 
verbal relations are the stumbling 
block of such subjects. Attention has 
already been called to the fact that 


In criticizing the work of Peterson, 

Lanier and Walker in their com- 
parison of whites and Negroes on the 
Rational Learning Test, Klineberg 
Says: 
In other words, all the superiority of the 
Whites lies in their better time scores; there 
is no superiority to speak of in their scores 
for accuracy. This is almost exactly the re- 
sult obtained by the present writer (on the 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Tests) in 
the case of the Negroes and Whites in New 
York City." 


Finally, in the conclusion of his work 
he writes: 


TABLE VI 


THE AVERAGE I.Q.’s or Pupits In Group I on Four INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
ACCORDING TO SCHOOLS 











Schools Binet Performance Dearborn Kuhlmann “i of 
A 100.5 89.2 100.4 100.9 11 
B 99.1 95.6 103.2 98.7 15 
E 99.4 87.8 101.5 101.2 16 
D 100.7 109.2 102.7 102.5 25 
» 94.4 95.5 103.2 96.0 33 




















some tests of this group are influenced 
by speed. Klineberg® showed that so 
far as his Indian and Negro subjects 
are concerned, certain of the tests of 
this scale fall short of what is desired. 
He says: 


.. It cannot be repeated too often that 
within the same group, homogeneous, or 
nearly so, as to attitude towards speed, the 
members of which are equally anxious to 
get the task done in a hurry, the introduc- 
tion of a time criterion may be perfectly 
reasonable and just; when applied to 
groups like the Yakima Indians, or (to a 
lesser degree) rural southern Negroes, it 
becomes entirely unfair.!° 


® Klineberg, Otto: “‘An Experimental 
Study of Speed and Other Factors in 
‘Racial’ Differences.’’ Archives of Psy- 
chology, New York, 1928. 

10 Tbid., pp. 104-5. 


There is evidence that the superiority of 
White over Indian and Negro children in 
performance tests is largely, if not entirely, 
a superiority in scores for time. There is no 
superiority, and in some cases an inferiorty, 
in the scores for accuracy of performance.” 


Klineberg found that country chil- 
dren were slow on the performance 
test and that lack of speed accounts 
mainly for the low scores. We wish to 
see how far our findings agree with 
those of Klineberg. Table VI shows 
the pertinent facts with reference to 
Group I. This table gives schools in 
order of their social isolation (school 
A being the most isolated) with the 
average I.Q.’s achieved by the pupils 
on the four intelligence tests. 

i [bid., pp. 106-7. 

2 Ibid. 


2 Thid 
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The “Performance” column is the 
most variable. The other tests ex- 
hibit rather marked consistency. The 
Binet and Performance columns may 
be used to throw light on our immedi- 
ate problem. In the three most iso- 
lated communities, the average Binet 
I.Q. is higher than that of the Per- 
formance Scale. In the least isolated 
communities the magnitudes of the 
average I.Q. are reversed. The num- 
ber of subjects in the several schools 
is small, but the consistency of the 
results suggest confirmation of Kline- 
berg’s findings and the desirability of 
further study of this problem. 


Sex Differences 


Earlier reference was made to the 
fact that sex had not been controlled 
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in this study. Table VII presents 
statistical findings with reference to 
sex. These data give some notion of 
the heterogeneity introduced by com- 
bining the sexes. The means and 
medians of the mental ages are given 
in years and months and the stand- 
ard deviations are given in mental 
months. In Group I there are no sig- 
nificant differences between the means 
and medians of girls and boys on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence tests. On the 
other hand, rather marked differences 
are found in the Pintner-Paterson 
Performance Scale and the Dearborn 
Intelligence test A. The standard 
deviations differ most on the Binet 
and the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests. 
There is a contrast, however, the boys 


TABLE VII 


Tue MpBAN AND MepiAN MENTAL AGEs IN YEARS AND MONTHS, AND THE STANDARD 
DeviaATIONS IN MentTAL Montus By Groups AND SEX 


















































Group I 
BOYS GIRLS 
Median o Median o 
Tests Means | Mental | (Months) |} Means | Mental | (Months) 
Ages Ages 
Stanford-Binet 9-1 9-0 8.5 8-10 9-0 5.03 
Pintner-Paterson Perform- 
ance Scale 9-5 8-9 28.1 8-9 7-11 27.5 
Dearborn A 9-8 9-4 15.6 9-1 8-10 16.4 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 9-1 9-1 7.6 9-0 9-0 8.42 
N=44 N =56 
Group II 
BOYS GIRLS 
Median o Median o 
Tests Means | Mental | (Months) |} Means | Mental | (Months) 
Ages Ages 
Stanford-Binet 9-7 9-5 8.6 9-7 9-8 6.4 
Pintner-Paterson Perform- 
ance 9-11 9-8 22.5 10-0 9-8 25.0 
Dearborn A 10-5 10-1 20.4 10-1 10-0 16.4 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 9-4 9-3 9.6 9-6 9-6 7.64 





























N=54 
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being more variable on the Binet by 
three months; but the reverse holds 
on the Kuhlmann-Anderson, the girls 
being more variable by one month. 

In Group II there hardly can be 
said to be any significant differences 
in the means and medians of boys and 
girls on any of the tests. The standard 
deviations on the Binet differ by two 
months; on the Pintner-Paterson, by 
two and one-half months; on the 
Dearborn, by four months; and on 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson, by two 
months. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
influence of these differences upon the 
correlation analysis in subsequent 
parts. Our guess is that they do not 
materially affect the conclusions 
which we shall draw. Our groups are 
sociological in a ‘“‘natural setting” 
with which the schools must deal. It 
is profitable to study them in their 
own right. 


Comparison of Sub-tests 


The Pintner-Paterson Performance 
Seale and the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test have been standard- 
ized by sub-tests. This fact enables us 
to make a further comparison of our 
groups. Tables VIII and IX give the 
means, standard deviations by groups, 
group differences and the ratios of the 
differences to their standard errors. 

In interpreting these constants, the 
reader must remind himself that the 
mental age difference between Group 
I and Group II on the Performance 
test is 11.3 months. Theoretically, one 
might well expect a significant differ- 
ence on each sub-test of the Perform- 
ance Scale if the sub-tests were of 
equal difficulty. There is, however, 
little reason for expecting this since 


the mental age on the composite test 
is the median of the mental ages on 
the sub-tests. Nevertheless, from one 
point of view one may regard the 
absence of significant differences be- 
tween the groups on any sub-tests as 
significant per se. The groups make 
substantially the same average age 
score on the Kuhlmann-Anderson In- 
telligence Test. At any rate, a com- 
parison of the groups by sub-tests is 
interesting in itself. 

Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale. 
—Let us set a ratio of the difference 
to the standard error of 2.0 as the 
critical ratio between differences that 
may reasonably be accounted for by 
chance and those that may not. This 
is probably an exacting criterion, be- 
cause we have used 


cp= Von? + ain?” 


in the absence of available correlations 
between the sub-tests. A better for- 
mula is 





/ 9 9 ¢ . 
opD=V omy +o m2 ~~ 27 mymeFm, TF me 


If rna,m, is appreciable, the latter for- 
mula gives a considerably smaller 
value than the former. We find, then, 
significant group differences between 
the means on the seguin, five figure, 
manikin, feature profile, ship, picture 
completion, and cube sub-tests. The 
mare and foal, two figure and casuist 
sub-tests suggest only chance differ- 
ences. In respect to variability we 
find significant group differences on 
the picture completion and the cube 
sub-tests. The ratios of the differences 
to the standard errors of the differ- 
ences are 2.4 and 2.9. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson _— Intelligence 
Test—On the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
test there are significant group differ- 
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SHortT PERFORMANCE SCALE 





COMPARISON OF GROUP I AND Group II By SUB-TESTS OF THE PINTNER-PATERSON 





































Mean M.A. o (Months) Difference D 
(Months) 
Sub-tests GroupI Group II GroupI Group II My-My op —< 
Mare and Foal 107.9 108.7 39.8 35.1 —.8 15 
Seguin Form Board 76.7 85.4 14.0 14.0 —8.7 4.39 
Five Figure Board 92.2 102.2 37.4 32.8 —10.0 2.01 
Two Figure Board 114.2 116.6 44.5 39.8 —2.4 .40 
Casuist Form Board 92.7 97.1 60.8 59.7 —4.4 .49 
Manikin and Profile 139.0 151.5 42.1 37.4 —12.5 2.22 
Ship 90.9 128.2 32.8 28.1 —37.3 8.63 
Picture Completion 124.7 166.1 42.1 32.8 —41.4 7.75 
Cube 96.4 119.3 28.1 37.4 —22.9 4.89 
TABLE IX 


COMPARISON OF GrouUP I AND Group II By Sus-TEsts oF THE KUHLMANN-ANDERSON 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

























Sub-test Mean M.A. (Months) o« (Months) Difference D 

Number Group I Group II Group I Group II Mry-My op 
13 92.7 98.9 14.62 19.11 6.2 2.56 
14 100.2 109.1 13.26 10.53 8.9 5.27 
15 113.7 a a 16.77 15.21 —2.6 —1.15 
16 122.7 120.3 7.02 7.41 —2.4 —2.35 
17 104.1 109.0 14.82 14.82 4.9 2.33 
18 105.8 105.4 16.38 10.53 —.4 —.21 
19 108.9 110.8 12.48 18.33 1.9 .86 
20 112.3 yb 14.04 14.04 —1.2 —.61 
21 126.7 118.6 25.74 22.23 —8.1 —2.38 
22 106.0 115.2 10.92 18.33 9.2 4.39 





ences on sub-tests 13, 14, 16, 17, 21 
22. Sub-tests 15, 18, 19, and 20 give, 
only chance differences. It should be 
noted that sub-tests 16 and 21 show 
significant differences in the direction 
of superiority of Group I. Sub-tests 
13, 17, 18, and 22 show significant 
differences in variability. The ratios 
of differences to the standard errors 
of the differences are 2.5, 4.2, 3.6, 
and 4.9. 

We have indicated above the nature 
of these sub-tests. Reverting to the 
descriptions, then, we may summarize 
as follows: In the completion test, in- 
volving drawing lines, crosses and 





circles, in selecting similar forms, in 
selecting similar pictures, in substitut- 
ing numbers for letters, and finding 
among five words the one that does 
not belong there, Group II is sig- 
nificantly different from Group I. In 
rearranging letters to form words, in 
drawing geometrical forms, in the 
verbal information test, and in a 
simplified paper and pencil form test, 
the differences between the groups 
may be due to chance alone. In find- 
ing a similar form among a group of 
varied forms, and in substituting 
numbers for letters, Group I is super- 
ior to Group II. It follows, then, that 














01 


| 


eS 


Group II is significantly superior to 
Group I in only four out of ten tests, 
namely, in completion, counting taps, 
likeness in pictures, and finding words 
that do not belong with four others. 
[In five of these sub-tests, Group I 
makes a higher score than Group I], 
namely, rearranging letters to form 
words, finding similar forms, drawing 
geometrical forms, pencil-and-paper 
form test, and in substituting numbers 
for words. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. We have stated the assumptions 
and procedures employed in this in- 
vestigation. In the absence of a re- 
liable and valid measure of socio- 
economic status, we have elected (a) 
to take detailed social histories of our 
subjects and to tabulate the results 
as descriptive of the two groups of 
subjects and (b) to describe in some 
detail the community life of Negroes 
in Washington. The combination (a) 
and (b) should give a concrete picture 
for those who are interested in inter- 
pretations and who are given to the 
very difficult type of thinking re- 
quired. We have not undertaken to 
trace causal relation between environ- 
ment and test scores. Such a problem 
must wait upon a larger accumulation 
of information free from some of the 
defects which at present hamper clear 
thinking upon this important prob- 
lem. The best contribution known to 
the writer is found in Environment 
and Growth by Sanders.'* 

2. Peculiar interest attaches to the 
occupational origins of the thirty-four 
gifted children. Six came from the pro- 





Barker S. Sanders, Environment and 
Growth, Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1934. 
Pp. 375. 
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fessional, eight from the skilled, 
twelve from the semi-skilled, four 
from the unskilled classes, and the 
origin of four is unknown. The respec- 
tive average I.Q.’s for these occupa- 
tional classes are: Professional 137, 
skilled 129, semi-skilled 127, unskilled 
124, and unknown 122. Thus more 
than half of the gifted children whose 
occupational origins we know come 
from semi-skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations. The average I.Q.’s of these 
occupational classes decrease rapidly 
from the professional to the skilled 
group and then very gradually 
through the other classes—but here 
the differences are so small that they 
must depend upon the consistency of 
the trend for significance rather than 
upon size. 

3. The tests selected for use include 
intelligence and achievement tests. 
The former include both the verbal- 
numeral and the performance types, 
whereas the latter are limited to as- 
pects of reading and arithmetic. The 
grosser results are found in Table V. 
Reading down the columns one notes 
the test differences among the four in- 
telligence tests. The differences in 
averages are not grave, but the differ- 
ences in variability are quite large 
between the pair of numeral-verbal 
and the pair of performance tests. 

4. Our findings on urban influence 
upon the Pintner-Paterson Scale are 
in striking agreement with those of 
Klineberg. One must be careful to 
note the small number of children in 
each school if he is to avoid hasty 
conclusions. 

5. A summary of sex differences is 
found in Table VII. In Group I a 
rather striking difference in variabil- 
ity appears in the Stanford-Binet. A 
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similar tendency is revealed as operat- 
ing less strongly in Group II. In 
Group I clearly defined differences in 
the means on the Pintner-Paterson 
and Dearborn tests are noted in favor 
of the boys. The differences are 8 and 7 
months respectively. In Group II this 
difference disappears on the Pintner- 
Paterson and is reduced to 4 months 
on the Dearborn test. 

6. The comparisons in terms of 
sub-tests are summarized in Tables 
VIII and [X. When consulting these 
tables the reader is cautioned that the 
group difference on the Pintner-Pater- 
son test is 11.8 months and on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson test the corre- 
sponding difference is 4.4 months, 
both in favor of Group IT. If the sub- 
tests were of equal difficulty we should 
expect differences in favor of Group 
II. In view of the fact that the scale 
differences noted above result from 
the median values of the sub-tests, 
the comparisons become more diffi- 
cult. The results on the Pintner-Pater- 
son test all point in the expected 
direction, 2.e., Group II is superior to 


Group I. Moreover, the differences 
are all significant excepting the mare 
and foal, two figure board and the 
casuist form board. These differences 
may be accounted for by chance and 
thus indicate significant group dif- 
ferences. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson test gives 
results which are more difficult to 
interpret than those from the Pintner- 
Paterson test. Results from sub-tests 
15, 16 and 21—rearranging letters to 
form words, finding similar forms 
among groups of varied forms, and 
substituting numbers for letters re- 
spectively—indicate rather definite 
superiority of Group I. 

In these comparisons one must bear 
in mind that Group I averages seven 
months older chronologically than 
Group II. This suggests that we may 
be dealing with a maturity factor 
which is substantially independent of 
intelligence as we are accustomed to 
think of it theoretically. 





(Note: Part II of this report will be 
published in the October number of the 
JOURNAL.) 
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The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1934 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The year 1934 is characterized by 
historians of American contemporary 
facts as being a year of recovery from 
lepression. A thorough study of such 
facts reveals definitely that any 
amount of recovery realized was the 
result of the activities of a great 
many experimental agencies. Never 
before has a nation, within such a 
brief period of time, employed so 
many untried procedures in order to 
rectify its complex social injustices 
and eliminate the causes for malad- 
justments. Also, never before has a 
government, so weakened by social 
infirmities, summoned to its guid- 
ing posts college-bred experts—men 
trained to evaluate and act upon the 
results of scientifically conducted re- 
search. 

If the basic problem facing the 
American people today is economic 
readjustment, then one of the most 
important divisions of that problem 
concerns itself with the economic 
status of the American Negro. The 
United States, with a total popu- 
lation of approximately 11,000,000 
Negroes, seventy per cent of whom 
live in the South where labor, wage, 
and general economic inequalities and 
injustices are more marked than in 
any other section of this country, 
finds that its reconstruction pro- 
grams must certainly focus definite 
attention upon such a group. The 
desire for a new American social 


order demands it. Thus, if success is 
to be attained, our governmental 
officials with their elaborate experi- 
mental machinery, can envision a 
salvation for the whole social order, 
only when all the parts have been 
properly readjusted. Today then, as 
never before, not only because of the 
Southern Negro, but also because the 
race in general has such a precarious 
economic status, research incident to 
the Negro who is to be a living part 
of this new social order, is of phe- 
nomenal import. 

Purpose of the Study.—This study 
is the third of a series published in 
the April issues of THz JOURNAL OF 
Nearo EpvucaTion.' It deals only 
with research studies that have been 
made during the calendar year of 
1934 by students in the graduate 
division of various American colleges 
and universities on subjects incident 
to the Negro. It includes all such stu- 
dies reported, regardless of the acad- 
emic department sponsoring them. 
The classifications employed are the 
same as those of the previous studies. 

Number of Studies—There were 
reported during the calendar year 
1934, a total of one hundred thirteen 
theses and dissertations accepted by 
the graduate departments of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities on sub- 


1 Ellis O. Knox, ‘““The Negro a Subject 
of University Research,” JouRNAL or NE- 
Garo Epucation, 2: 165-74, Ap, 1933; ““The 
Negro as a Subject of University Research 
in 1933,” JouRNAL or NEGRO EpucaTION, 
3: 233-44, Ap 1934. 
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jects incident to the Negro. Twelve 
of these were doctors’ dissertations 
and one hundred one were masters’ 
theses. Table I presents this informa- 
tion, as well as similar data for the 
calendar year 1933. It will be seen 
that in 1934 there was a decrease of 
7.37 per cent in the total number of 
studies as compared with 1933, with 
the largest percentage of decrease 
shown in the number of doctors’ dis- 
sertations. 


to be lessening their interest in topics 
incident to the Negro. 


UNIVERSITIES AND STUDENTS 
DoinG RESEARCH 


Studies were reported from thirty- 
five colleges and universities that 
were made during the calendar year 
of 1934. The collegiate institutions 
grouped by states, in accord with 
their location, and the number of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO 
THE NEGRO FOR 1933 COMPARED WITH 1934 











1933 1934 No. Decrease Per Cent 
1934 Decrease 1934 
Masters’ Theses 105 101 4 3.71 
Doctors’ Dissertations 17 12 5 29.41 
Total Studies 122 113 9 ye f 





Even though no consequential sig- 
nificance is to be attached to such a 
decrease, due to the number of pos- 
sible explanations, such as university 
enrollment fluctuations, more or less 
exhaustive work done by organized 
research agencies, and increase in the 
number of publications of state and 
federal departments of education, a 
consideration of the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease is at least an index 
of the amount of attention given by 
university research workers to topics 
of special value to Negroes. 

The important point is that for the 
past three years that such a study has 
been conducted by the author, the 
figures reveal that in 1932, there were 
76 research studies reported (64 
masters’ theses and 12 doctors’ dis- 
sertations); in 1933, 122 were re- 
ported; and in 1934, 113 were re- 
ported. Such a consideration reveals 
the fact that American colleges and 
universities are not to be considered 





tions accepted by each institution is 
shown in Table II.* 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions —It was found that of 
the total number of institutions re- 
porting, three of them are attended 
primarily by Negroes. These are At- 
lanta, Hampton and Howard, which 


2 Author’s note: After the completion 
of this article a report from Fisk University 
shows that the following six masters’ theses 
were completed at that institution by six 
students of the Negro race during 1934: 

“The Causes of Failure in Latin in 
Washington Junior High School.” 

“A Survey of Negro Rural Schools in 
Bibb County, Georgia.” 

“‘Social Diseases among Negro Children 

of High School Age in Nashville, Tennes- 
see.” 
‘A Comparative Study of Intelligence 
Quotients, Achievement Scores and Teach- 
ers’ Marks in Ninth Grade Algebra and 
Latin.” 

“The Social and Economic Conditions 
Affecting Education in Alabama Counties 
of the Tennessee Valley.” 

“A Study of the Factors of Elimination 
of Students in Pearl High School of Nash- 
ville.” 

This information, because of its late re- 
ceipt, is not included in any of the cone 
siderations of this article. 
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TABLE II 


NumsBErR OF Doctors’ DIssERTATIONS AND 

Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT TO 

tHe Necro AccEPTED IN 1934 By 35 UNI- 
VERSITIES, CLASSIFIED BY STATES 








a 
| 
a 
States and Universities ‘2 ‘2 3 
$8 $5 3 
20 e232 $$ 
aa 6.n ro) 
ae AA & 





CALIFORNIA 

1. University of California 3 0 3 

2. University of Southern 

CAlMOPI A. 6. osc< cee 2 0 2 

CoLORADO 

3. University of Denver.. 3 0 3 
CONNECTICUT 

4. Yale University....... 2 ys 
DistTRIcT OF COLUMBIA 


5. Howard University*... 8 0 8 
6. George Washington 
URIVOVEIY 6.5 65605 6 1 oe I 
GEORGIA 
7. Atlanta University*... 9 0 9 
8. University of Georgia.. 1 0 1 
ILLINOIS 
9. Northwestern Univer- 
nA Ee OEE re 3 0 38 
10. University of Illinois... 2 0 2 
11. University of Chicago... 3 1 4 
INDIANA 
12. Indiana University.... 1 Oo 
Iowa 
13. Iowa State College.... 1 e I 
14. State University of 
ROWNOE fS conc siete ta 1 0 1 
KANSAS 
15. University of Kansas.. 4 0 4 
LOUISIANA 
16. Louisiana State Uni- 
MARBIUNE, 5.55:2.\0 ausisi close eor 2 0 2 
MASSACHUSETTS 
17. Boston University..... 2 0 2 
18. Harvard University... 0 1 I 
MICHIGAN 


19. University of Michigan 1 Qq 1 
MIssISSIPPI 
20. University of Missis- 

ARIES oc. 5, oeleus cs jans/sueteiers 2 Q 2 
Missouri 
21. University of Missouri. 1 0 1 
New JERSEY 


22. Drew University...... 2 0 2 
New York 
23. Syracuse University of 
TUNG ARG s..566 20+ sc 1 G3 
24, Columbia University... 6 2 8 
25. New York City College 2 0 2 


Norta CAROLINA 


26. Duke University...... 3 2 5 
OHIO 

27. Oberlin College. ...... 4 0 4 

28. Ohio State University.. 19 1 20 


OKLAHOMA 
29. Phillips University.... 1 o 1 
PENNSYLVANIA 
30. Pittsbureh........... 3 1 3 
31. Pennsylvania State Col- 
NOME ho cic os Haiers ecm es 1 0 1 
TENNESSEE 
32. Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
Pe Pere ee 1 G3 
33. George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers...... 3g 

34. Vanderbilt University.. 0 | 
VIRGINIA 

35. Hampton Institute*... 2 0 2 





*Primarly colored 


reported a combined total of nineteen 
studies, all masters’ theses, and com- 
prising 16.8 per cent of the total 
studies. 

The universities reporting which 
are located in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Southern states, with the 
exception of those indicated as pri- 
marily for colored, do not permit the 
matriculation of Negroes in either 
their graduate or undergraduate de- 
partments. These universities are 
George Washington, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Missouri, Duke, 
Phillips, Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and Vanderbilt. These ten institu- 
tions reported a combined total of 
twenty-one studies, sixteen of which 
were masters’ theses, and five were 
doctors’ dissertations. These repre- 
sent 18.5 per cent of the total studies 
received. 

The remaining twenty-two institu- 
tions permit the matriculation of 
Negro as well as white students. This 
group reported a combined total of 
seventy-three studies, seven of which 
are doctors’ dissertations and sixty- 
six, masters’ theses. The colleges and 
universities, then, with mixed stu- 
dent bodies were responsible for 64.6 
per cent of the studies herein re- 
ported upon. 
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A summary of the above facts 
shows that institutions with racially 
mixed student bodies comprise 62.8 
per cent of the total institutions ac- 
cepting research studies on topics 
incident to the Negro in 1934, and 
produced 64.6 per cent of the total 
studies reported. In terms of doctors’ 
dissertations, which are much more 
significant from a content viewpoint 
since they represent more exhaustive 
research, the mixed student body 
group reported 62.8 per cent of the 
total. It is understood that any con- 
sideration of significance of such a 
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doctors’ dissertations, 41.1 per cent 
of the authors were Negroes in 1933, 
and 41.6 per cent in 1934. In terms 
of total studies, the number of Negro 
authors varied only from 48.3 per 
cent in 1933 to 48.7 in 1934. 
Location of Universities.—It is sig- 
nificant to consider the geographical 
distribution of the colleges and uni- 
versities reported upon in this study, 
in terms of their locations in com- 
monly accepted geographical regions 
in the United States. This is impor- 
tant for many reasons, at least one of 
significance being that university re- 


TABLE III 


RaciAu IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MastTErRS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
on Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 1933 AND 1934 

















1933 1934 
Masters’ Doctors’ Total Masters’ Doctors’ Total 
Theses  Disserta- Theses Disserta- 

tions tions 
Negroes 52 ff 59 50 5 55 
Whites 34 9 43 41 7 48 
Indians (Hindu) 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Unknown 19 0 19 10 0 10 





fact in terms of the relative amount 
of interest revealed by mixed student 
bodies must be tempered by a con- 
sideration of the comparative number 
of such institutions. 

Racial Identity of Authors—The 
attempt to determine the racial iden- 
tity of the authors was successful in 
all except ten cases. Table III gives a 
comparative presentation of the racial 
identities for 1933 and 1934. During 
both years, more Negro than white 
students were authors of masters’ 
theses on topics incident to the Ne- 
gro, but a percentage consideration 
reveals that 54.08 per cent were Ne- 
groes in 1933 while 45.05 per cent 
were Negroes in 1934. Regarding the 





search for masters degrees especially, 
frequently deals with topics of local 
or sectional interest, if for no other 
reason than that most students at- 
tend colleges in their local or sectional 
environs. Also, since we are concerned 
with topics incident to the Negro, it 
is important to remember that at 
least 70 per cent of the Negroes in the 
United States reside in the South. 
By referring to Table II, the geo- 
graphical distributions may be read- 
ily determined. Three of the institu- 
tions are found to be in the New 
England States, and produced a total 
of six studies. Six are in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and reported eight- 
een studies. Two, one Negro and one 
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white, are in the District of Columbia, 
and are responsible for nine studies. 
Eleven institutions, two Negro and 
nine white, are in the Southern states 
and produced thirty-one studies. In 
the Middle Western section there are 
ten universities which reported a total 
of forty-one studies. The Western 
states, with three institutions, re- 
ported a total of eight studies. 

A summary reveals that the largest 
number of institutions per section, 
eleven, were in the Southern states 
where thirty-one or 27.4 per cent of 
the total studies were produced. How- 
ever, the Middle Western States with 
ten institutions produced forty-one 
or 36.2 per cent of the total studies. 

Classification of the Studies by 
States—A study of the development 
of the subject-matter by the authors 
of the one hundred thirteen theses 
and dissertations is, of course, of 
prime importance. In order to aid in 
understanding a descriptive presen- 
tation of the subject-matter, a com- 
plete list of the titles, classified by 
states as doctors’ dissertations and 
masters’ theses, follows: 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


CONNECTICUT 

1, A Social History of the Negro in 
Memphis and in Shelby County 
(Yale). 


ILLINOIS 
2. The Etiquette of Race Relations in 
the South (University of Chicago). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
3. French Colonial Administration in 
Togo and Dahomey (Harvard). 


New York 

4, The Development and Present Status 
of Negro Education in East Texas 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 

5. Education of Primitive People: A Pre- 
sentation of the Folklore of the Bura 
Animists With a Meaningful Experi- 


ence Curriculum (Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 


NortH CAROLINA 

6. The Development of Cotton Produc- 
tion in Texas (Duke). 

7. Clay of Alabama: Two Generations in 
Politics (Duke). 


OHIO 
8. The Controversy Over the Distribution 
of Abolition Literature, 1830-1860 
(Ohio State). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
9. Racial Adjustment in Small Commu- 
nities (Pittsburgh). 


TENNESSEE 

10. Teacher Supply, Training, and De- 
mand in Tennessee as Related to 
Certification (George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers). 

11. The Private Chartered Educational 
Institutions of Tennessee (George 
Peabody College for Teachers). 

12. Negro Education and the Development 
of a Group Tradition (Vanderbilt). 


MASTERS’ THESES 

CALIFORNIA 

1. The Relation of the United States 
Government to the Origin and 
Foundation of Liberia (California). 

. The Old Plantation Regime in Jamai- 
ca, 1655-1834 (California). 

. The Establishment of the Haitian 
State, 1789-1820 (California). 

. Studies in Metabolism: A Compara- 
tive Study of the Number and Dis- 
tribution of Sweat Glands in the 
Negro and the White Race (South- 
ern California). 

5. The Negro in American Drama 

(Southern California). 


COLORADO 
6. The Negro Delinquent Child in the 
City of Denver, from September 
1931 to June 1932 (Denver). 
7. Treatments of Race in Twentieth 
Century American Drama (Den- 


bo 


= Ow 


ver). 
8. A Diagnostic Study of Negro Hand- 
writing (Denver). 


CONNECTICUT 
9. Daniel Alexander Payne: Christian 
Educator (Yale). 
10. Bantu Law and Western Civilization 
in South Africa (Yale). 


District oF COLUMBIA 
11. Negro Suffrage in Maryland (How- 
d 


ard). 
12. The Black Codes (Howard). 
13. The Attitude of Federal Courts on 
the Exclusion of Negroes from Jury 
Service (Howard). 








14. The Rate of Adjustment of Migrant 
Students in the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia (Howard). 

15. Sport Preferences of Boys in the Pub- 
lic, Private, and Colored High 
Schools of the District of Columbia 
(George Washington). 

16. The Courts and the Negro Public 
School (Howard). 

17. The Influence of Intensive-Extensive 
Reading upon the I.Q. (Howard). 

18. Slavery in Delaware (Howard). 

19. Lincoln and the Negro (Howard). 


GEORGIA 

20. The Proletariat of the Reconstruction 
Era in American Fiction, 1865- 
1900 (Atlanta). 

21. What Negro Newspapers in Georgia 
Say About Some Social Problems 
(Georgia). 

22. A Suggested Plan for the Develop- 
ment of Rural Life Among Negroes 
in the Cotton-raising Section of 
Georgia (Atlanta). 

23. A Study of the Reversal Tendency in 
Grade One of the Ashby Street and 
the Edmund A. Ware Schools of 
Atlanta, Georgia (Atlanta). 

24. The Effect of Labor Legislation Upon 
Negro Industry in Georgia from 
1860 to 1900 (Atlanta). 

25. A Study of Discrimination in Race 
and Color Current in the City of 
Atlanta (Atlanta). 

26. A Comparative Study of the Per- 
formance of Two Groups of Negro 
School Children—One Hundred 
and Twenty-five in each group— 
on the New Stanford Achievement 
Test, the Multi-Mental Scale, and 
the Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability (Atlanta). 

27. A Comparative Analytical Study of 
the Black Code and Slave Code of 
Georgia (Atlanta). 

28. Social Activities of the Negro Church 
in Atlanta, Georgia (Atlanta). 

29. Leisure Time Activities of Negro Boys 
in the First Ward of Atlanta, 
Georgia (Atlanta). 


ILLINOIS 

30. The Organization of Twenty-five Ne- 
gro High Schools With Respect to 
Certain Selected Features (North- 
western University). 

31. History and Organization of the Ne- 
gro Community in Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois (Illinois). 

32. A Study of the Incidence and Effects 
of Unemployment Upon Five Hun- 
dred Negro Families of Tampa, 
Florida (Northwestern University). 

33. Retardation Among Negro Pupils in 
the Junior High Schools (Chicago). 

34. Some Aspects of American Negro 

Poetry (Illinois). 
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35. Negro Insurance Companies in Chi- 
cago (Chicago). 

36. Writing Vocabulary of Colored and 
White Pupils in the Twelfth Grade 
(Chicago). 

37. The Comparative Effectiveness of 
Directed and Non-Directed Study 
in the Teaching of Ninth Grade 
French in the Junior High School 
(Northwestern University). 


INDIANA 
38. From Slavery to Freedom (Indiana). 


Iowa 

39. A Comparison of the Patellar Tendon 
Reflex Time of Negroes and Whites. 
(State University of Iowa). 

40. A Survey of Industrial Arts for Ne- 
groes in the Rural High Schools of 
Mississippi. (Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts). 


KANSAS 

41. A Comparative Analysis of 100 Negro 
Offenders and 100 White Offenders 
Brought Before the Court of Harris 
County, State of Texas (Kansas). 

42. A Comparative Study of News Items 
About Negroes in White Urban and 
Rural Newspapers of Texas (Kan- 


sas). 
48. A Study of Extraversion-Introversion 
Among Negro Adolescents (Kan- 


sas). 

44. The Problems That Negroes of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Oklahoma Face 
in a Higher Education (Kan- 
sas). 


LOUISIANA 

45. The Vocational Interests of Negro 
High School Pupils in Louisiana 
(Louisiana State University). 

46. Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Louisiana 
(Louisiana State University). 


MASSACHUSETTS 

47. A Problem of Negro Education With 
Respect to Withdrawals and a Cur- 
riculum for Vocational Fitness 
(Boston). 

48. The Social Progress of the Negro 
Woman in American Civilization 
(Boston). 


MICHIGAN 


49. The Status of Teachers in the Negro 
Public Schools of South Carolina 
(Michigan). 


MIssIssIPPI 

50. Readings in Mississippi History Re- 
construction (Mississippi). 

51. Origins of the Free Colored Popula- 
tion in the Ante-Bellum South 
(Mississippi). 
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MIssoURI 
52. Lynch-Law and the Press of Missouri 
(Missouri). 


New JERSEY 

53. Some Creative Contributions of the 
Negro to American Civilization 
(Drew). 

54. An Adaptation of the Progress of 
Twelve Rural Parishes to Rural 
Negro Life (Drew). 


New YORK 

55. A Statistical Analysis of a Question- 
naire Devised to Obtain Informa- 
tion About Superstitions of Ele- 
mentary School Children (New 
York City College). 

56. The Probable Causes of Failure in 
Algebra Among the Girls of a Junior 
High School in the City: of New 
York (New York City College). 

57. Education for the Villages in Uganda, 
East Africa (Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 

58. Educational Adaptations to African 
Conditions (Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University). 

59. Health and Physical Education in the 
Cape Province, Union of South 
Africa (Teachers College, Columbia 
University). 

60. Some Factors Affecting Secondary 
Education Among Negroes of Mary 
land—excluding Baltimore (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University). 

61. A Study of Negro Children of I.Q. 
Above 125 (Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 

62. Comparative Health Statistics of 
Colored Children in the Sixth and 
Ninth Grades. (Teachers College, 
Columbia, University). 

63. The Origin and Development of the 
Negro Spirituals (Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Fine Arts). 


NortH CAROLINA 

64. The Extension of School Consolida- 
tion in Mississippi (Duke). 

65. A Study of the Transportation of 
School Children in Eleven Counties 
of Georgia (Duke). 

66. England and France in West Africa 
(Duke). 


OHIO 


67. Task of the Christian Church in 
American Socialism (Oberlin). 

68. Social Idea in Christian Thought 
(Oberlin). 

69. Evaluation of Worship Programs for 
the Middle Adolescent Negro Group 
(Oberlin). 

70. Religion of the Negro in West Africa 
— the Problem of Suffering (Ober- 

in). see Nitta i | 

3 a” , Scale for the Measure- 


ment of the Negro’s Self Respect 
(Ohio State). 

72. The Sectional Aspects of the Cuban 
Question, 1850-1860 (Ohio State). 

73. Anti-Slavery Sentiment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Ohio State). 

74. The Education of the Negro in the 
South, 1861 to 1875 (Ohio State). 

75. A Survey of the Leisure Time and 
Recreational Life of the Negro Boy 
in Columbus, Ohio (Ohio State). 

76. The Supreme Court and Slavery, 
1830-1860 (Ohio State). 

77. Reorganized Secondary Schools for 
Negroes in Kentucky (Ohio State). 

78. The Leisure Activities of a Group of 
Negro Junior High School Girls in 
Columbus, Ohio (Ohio State). 

79. The Anti-Slavery Movement in Con- 
necticut and Western Massachu- 
setts (Ohio State). 

80. Some Aspects of the Negro Life In- 
surance Problem (Ohio State). 

81. A Survey of Negro Banking Institu- 
tions (Ohio State) 

82. A Genetic Analysis of the Taste De- 
ficiency in the American Negro 
(Ohio State). 

83. The Presbyterians in the Anti-slavery 
Movement in the United States 
With Special Reference to That 
Part of the Church Not in Contact 
With New England Abolitionism 
(Ohio State). 

84. The Grocery Buying Practices of Ne- 
gro Consumers in Ohio (OhioState). 

85. Ballads and Folklore Peculiar to West 
Virginia (Ohio State). 

86. The Influence of Minority Groups on 
American Politics and Public Opin- 
ion (Ohio State). 

87. An Evaluation of the Administration 
of the Department of Physical and 
Health Education For Men at 
Cheyney State Teachers College 
(Ohio State). 

88. Public Opinion in Ohio Concerning 
the Preliminary Proclamation of 
September 22, 1862 and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of January 
1, 1863 (Ohio State). 

89. The Anti-Slavery Movement in Wis- 
consin and in Cook County, Illinois 
(Ohio State). 


OKLAHOMA 


90. The Negro Problem in Light of New 
Testament Teachings (Phillips). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


91. The Negro in Contemporary Ameri- 
can Fiction (Pittsburgh). 

92. An Analysis of Tax Delinquency in 
the Fourth Ward of Pittsburgh for 
the Years 1931, 1932 and 1933 
(Pittsburgh). 

93. A Survey of the Occupational Oppor- 








tunities for Negroes in Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh). 

94, A Comparative Study of White and 
Negro Land Grant and Private Col- 
leges and Universities (Pennsyl- 
vania State College). 

TENNESSEE 

95. Race Attitudes of College Women 

(Y.M.C.A. Graduate School). 

. Legal Phases of Emancipation in 
Tennessee (George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers). 

97. Training School Janitors (George Pea- 

body College for Teachers). 

98. A Study of Negro Well-Baby Clinics, 
Nashville, Tennessee (George Pea- 
body College for Teachers). 

99. Certain Factors Affecting Failures in 
Grades Five and Six, Bradley 
County, Arkansas (George Peabody 
College for Teachers). 


= 


VIRGINIA 

100. A Study of the Vocational Distribu- 
tion of the Graduates of Peabody 
High School, Petersburg, Virginia, 
for the Period 1922-1927 (Hampton 
Institute). 

101. Sex Problems and the Preparation 
for Parenthood in Negro County 
High Schools in Maryland (Hamp- 
ton Institute), 

The list of titles reveals that one 
hundred thirteen studies were ac- 
cepted during 1934 by thirty-five 
graduate divisions of collegiate insti- 
tutions in twenty-one states and the 


District of Columbia. 


ABSTRACTS OF Doctors’ 
DISSERTATIONS 


By presenting brief abstracts of the 
doctors’ dissertations, which repre- 
sent the more exhaustive research 
studies, it is intended to present the 
specific problems attached, the meth- 
ods employed and an account of the 
more important findings. 

Asburn, Karl E., “The Development 
of Cotton Production in Texas,” 
(Duke University.) 

The purpose of this study was to 
trace in detail the development of 
cotton production in Texas since the 
settlement of the Anglo-American 
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empresario grants in 1821. Texas be- 
came the chief cotton producing state 
in the union in 1889, and the history 
of the state shows that success or 
failure of the cotton crops has meant 
prosperity or failure for thousands of 
Texas farmers, bankers and mer- 
chants. The study treats exhaustively 
with the problems of growing, market- 
ing and financing the cotton crop, 
and the attendant social problems 
such as slavery and tenancy. Ne- 
groes, both under slavery and tenancy 
restrictions have been invaluable to 
the success of the cotton industry 
from a farming viewpoint. The author 
definitely concludes that the white 
tenant is usually a better farmer than 
the Negro tenant. 


Bunche, Ralph J., “French Adminis- 
tration in Togoland and Dahomey.” 
(Harvard University.) 

This dissertation analyzes the Frnech 
policy in its relation to the native 
subjects of the class “B’” mandate 
Togo and the colony Dahomey. There 
is essayed, in addition, something of 
a comparison between the French and 
English attitudes toward their co- 
lonial subjects in West Africa, par- 
ticularly in relation to their policies 
of Association and Indirect Rule, and 
their attitude toward native customs 
and institutions. The immediate prob- 
lem then was to determine the nature 
of the present French policy, its ap- 
plication and objectives in terms of 
the indigéne. 

The study is based upon an in- 
vestigation, over a period of several 
months, of documentary reports and 
secondary sources in Paris, London, 
and Geneva. In addition, the author 
spent more than three months in 
West Africa journeying into the in- 
terior of the French mandate Togo- 
land and the adjacent colony Da- 
homey. 

The findings show but slight dif- 
ference between the administration, 
treatment and status of the natives of 
Togo under the French mandate, and 
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the condition of the natives of Da- 
homey. In Togo, the native masses 
have but little knowledge or under- 
standing of the mandate status, and 
the administrators, who are recruited 
from the ranks of the regular colonial 
service, find it difficult to take any 
different attitude toward the ad- 
ministrés sous mandat than they 
ordinarily take toward native sub- 
jects in the colonies. The tenets of 
the French policy of Association are 
applied similarly to the Togolese and 
Dahomean natives. In respect to edu- 
cation, particularly, the Togo ad- 
ministration seems to be considerably 
more sympathetic and vigorous than 
that of Dahomey. The Togo system 
is better organized, its facilities are 
proportionately greater, and educa- 
tion is considered a more important 
factor in the development of the 
people. 

France, it appears, has only begun 
to shoulder the burden of sponsoring 
the improvement of native life, social 
and economic. In general, the native 
of West Africa remains economically 
poor and socially backward. He de- 
mands social as well as economic im- 
provement. He needs more money- 
wealth to cope with the new influ- 
ences at work in his country, but 
he also needs more hospitals, sanitary 
provisions, schools, recreational facil- 
ities, trained doctors, lawyers and 
teachers, if he is to be able to make 
the best use of his increasing re- 
sources. 


Davis, William Riley, The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of Negro 
Education in East Texas. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 


The purpose of this dissertation is 
to trace the development of Negro 
education in East Texas, beginning 
with the type of education received 
by the Negro during the period of 
slavery and tracing the development 
of a state school system which finally 
resulted in including the Negro in its 
program, The author presents his in- 


formation in terms of three general 
chronological divisions. The first, pre- 
Civil War period, found the leaders of 
Texas demonstrating an interest in 
educational development by the pas- 
sage of very progressive laws and con- 
stitutional provisions, but ignoring, 
of course, any form of definite educa- 
tional provisions for the Negroes, 
who were slaves. The second pe- 
riod, during reconstruction, found the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and religious mis- 
sionary agencies, organizing and for 
a time almost wholly financing Ne- 
gro educational efforts; later, when 
the reconstruction constitutions were 
adopted the community system of 
schools was inaugurated. The third 
period, from 1905 to the present, 
deals with the gradual abandonment 
of the community system, and with 
it the public opposition of white 
leaders of Texas to Negro education, 
and farther the adoption of a policy of 
indifference in regard to encouraging 
Negro education, and attempts to 
avoid assuming financial responsibil- 
ity for it. 

The method employed is primarily 
historical, with the study culminat- 
ing in a detailed description of the 
present status of Negro education in 
East Texas, with emphasis upon cer- 
tain problems which retard or prevent 
further educational progress for Ne- 
groes in East Texas. The most sig- 
nificant of such problems is that of 
inadequately trained teachers and 
the support of proper teacher-train- 
ing facilities for Negroes. The con- 
clusions revealed the need for (1) 
Negro secondary education; (2) the de- 
termination of the relative value of 
white and Negro trustees for Negro 
schools; (3) the means of making the 
Texas educational system a dual 
system in reality, rather than in name 
only; and (4) the need for establish- 
ing a state university for Negroes in 
Texas. 


Doyle, Bertram Wilbur, The Etiquette 
of Race Relations in the South. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 
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The purpose of this study was to 
present information designed to show 
that relationships of a pleasant and 
even amiable character were estab- 
lished between the master and slave 
as a result of mutually agreeable 
etiquette forms. These forms of eti- 
quette, different from most such 
forms, were not needed to identify 
the different social classes or levels, 
for such differences were too well 
marked by the very nature of the in- 
stitution of slavery, but rather served 
as a carriage for conveying to master 
and slave the mutual dependability, 
one upon the other. The author col- 
lected evidences of such etiquette 
forms by personal interviews, and 
from carefully selected statements 
from newspapers, albums, letters, 
and various types of memoirs. A 
great many statements are literally 
reproduced, and these are classified 
and interpreted to evidence a marked 
degree of respect. Many of the state- 
ments reveal a low level of mentality 
on the part of the slave, which serves 
as an asset to a skillful master who 
considers this a necessity for a strong 
fidelity. The humanitarian spirit of a 
great many owners seems to have been 
heightened by the employment of 
proper etiquette usages. 


Helser, Albert D., Education of Primi- 
tive People. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University.) 

The author has been a missionary 
in Africa serving under the Church 
of the Brethren since 1922. Thus, he 
has had the opportunity to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the educa- 
tional programs there at first hand 
and over a long period of time. His 
fundamental theses is that the ap- 
proach to learning is through partici- 
pation. Half of the time in school 
projects and half of the time in home 
activities in which these projects take 
on flesh and blood may be the most 
fruitful arrangement for education 
among primitive groups. A descrip- 
tion of the folklore of the Bura 





Animists is presented and discussed 
in terms of objectives for a meaning- 
ful curricula. The specific objectives 
are those which make for a fuller 
utilization of native home and social 
life through projects dealing with 
home and social life folklore, health 
folklore, agriculture and live stock 
folklore and craft folklore. In all in- 
stances the educational authorities 
join hands with local groups in seek- 
ing to realize a richer and fuller life. 
The cooperation of the native parents 
is solicited and highly valued by the 
school officials. There are many ex- 
amples to indicate the recognition by 
both of the statement, ‘‘the school 
helps the parents, and the parents 
help the school.” The curricula de- 
scribed with its projects and objec- 
tives are gained as the result of the 
formulation of a very definite educa- 
tional philosophy by the author. 


Ketring, Ruth Anna, ‘Clay of Ala- 
bama: Two Generations in Poli- 
tics.”” (Duke University.) 


This dissertation is a historical de- 
scription of the political achievements 
of Clement Comer Clay and _his 
brilliant son Clement Claiborne Clay 
(known as C. C. Clay, Jr.). From 
about 1820 to 1865 these two men 
were prominent leaders in the po- 
litical and social life of Alabama. 
Both father and son held numerous 
local and state positions of responsi- 
bility, and both were successful in 
climaxing their political careers by 
election to the United States senate. 

The two generations of Clays, in 
spite of the fact that in terms of land- 
holding titles they were members of 
a middle class of landed aristocracy 
in Alabama, were responsible for the 
establishment of a high order of social 
activities in that state. However, 
due to political shortsightedness, and 
financial difficulties, they directly 
helped to break down the very social 
order that during their life times 
gave them so much pleasure and 
honor. At least one of the most signi- 
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ficant reasons for this can be under- 
stood by considering the Clays’ par- 
ticipation in and viewpoint concerning 
Negro slavery. 

The Clays undoubtedly belonged 
in the class of large slave-holders. 
The elder Clay alone is known to 
have purchased during his life time 
at least thirty-two slaves. It was 
found that they “‘not only felt a vital 
economic concern for their Negroes, 
but entertained real and strong affec- 
tion for faithful and efficient train- 
ing.’ However, records show mem- 
bers of the family were guilty of 
brutal treatment of their Negro slaves 
and on occasions they revealed. ‘‘a de- 
termination to sell the slave in ques- 
tion rather than be further troubled. 
..’ There are also examples of 
striking instances of affection be- 
tween the slaves and master, as in 
the case of ‘Jim’ the body servant 
of Hugh Lawson Clay, whom the 
master attended during his last ill- 
ness to the point of becoming ill him- 
self as a result of physical exhaustion. 

Finally, it can be shown that the 
rise to fame as well as the decline of 
prominence of the Clays cannot be 
fully treated without a consideration 
of the part that Negro slaves played 
in their existence. They were ex- 
amples of owners who at times ex- 
pressed high humanitarian regard for 
their slaves. Also, because the family 
was often in dire financial straits, 
the fidelity of the slaves was, to say 
the least, very helpful. 


Robinson, James H., ‘‘A Social His- 
tory of the Negro in Memphis and 
in Shelby County.” (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1934.) 


The problem of this study was 
three-fold: (1) to set forth in ample 
detail and vivid narrative, as far as 
data would permit, the history of the 
group life and the general life situa- 
tions of the Negro of Memphis and 
Shelby County, Tennessee; (2) to 
try to ascertain the social and eco- 
nomic as well as cultural implications 


of this group, and (3) to draw from 
its turbulent if colorful past any ex- 
periences which may be of service for 
the present and future. A historical 
sketch is given of the Negro in Ten- 
nessee, slave and free, prior to 1865, 
and of his attempts at readjustment 
during the reconstruction and more 
recent periods. The activities of such 
agencies of social adjustment as the 
white church missionary societies and 
the freedmens’ bureau are described 
in some detail. Also, the agencies more 
of less conducted by Negroes them- 
selves, such as the Negro church and 
school are discussed. Two great ca- 
tastrophes that impeded the social 
progress of the Negro groups after 
the Civil War were the “‘Race Riots 
and Massacres of 1866’ and the 
“Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1878.” 
In spite of these and other handicaps 
incident to a recently emancipated 
group, the Negro in Memphis and 
Shelby County has strengthened his . 
hold as a worker and land owner and 
successfully established such impor- 
tant social institutions as schools, 
churches and health centers. The 
study for the most part presents its 
facts in very colorful language, which 
is employed to give emphasis to the 
phenomenal progress in spite of the 
social tragedies and prejudicial in- 
fluences. 


Shannon, Irwin V., ‘““Negro Educa- 
tion And the Development Of A 
Group Tradition.” (Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity.) 

Among the important develop- 
ments that have occurred in Negro 
higher education in the past few 
decades none possesses greater educa- 
tional and sociological significance 
than the emphasis that has come to 
be placed upon the teaching of Ne- 
gro life and history. The extent of 
provisions now made for teaching 
Negro students about their race is in 
marked contrast to the neglect of 
such a function in the early history 
of Negro colleges. During its forma- 
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tive period of development following 
the Civil War the higher education of 
Negroes was almost wholly a duplica- 
tion of the education provided for 
white youth. A survey was made by 
the author for the purpose of showing 
what efforts Negro colleges are mak- 
ing to teach students about Negro 
life and history. As a result of a ques- 
tionnaire, and an examination of the 
catalogs of seventy-one institutions 
of higher learning for Negroes, it was 
revealed that forty-six of these schools 
offer one or more specific courses of 
study on the Negro, the total number 
of such courses amounting to ninety- 
one. Thirty-eight of these courses are 
quarter courses earning three credit 
hours, and ten are quarter courses 
carrying five hours credit. There are 
thirty-two semester courses that spec- 
ify three recitations per week, nine 
courses that run for a semester but 
earn only two credits, and two other 
semester courses with a credit of four 
hours. Further, it was found that 
there are eight schools in which more 
than 15 per cent of the history cur- 
riculum is given over to the teaching 
of Negro history. In one school, Mor- 
ris Brown University, which has a 
special department of Negro history, 
the amount of work done in Negro 
history (five courses) is almost two- 
thirds of all the instruction given in 
history. In two other colleges, Clark 
University and Mississippi Industrial 
College, although only one course in 
Negro history is offered it amounts to 
25 per cent of the entire departmental 
curriculum. There are four colleges 
where the amount of instruction pro- 
vided in Negro history constitutes 
about 20 per cent of all courses given 
in their history departments. This is 
the case in the following institutions: 
Howard University, Allen University, 
South Carolina A. & M. College, and 
Kansas Vocational College. Howard 
University, with a total of eight 
courses in Negro history in its his- 
tory curriculum, has the distinction 
of offering the largest number of Ne- 





gro history courses given by any Ne- 
gro college or university. 


Simmons, Ira Fred, ‘The Private 
Chartered Educational Institutions 
of Tennessee.”’ (The George Pea- 
body College for Teachers.) 


It is found that in Tennessee, with 
a total of thirty-eight colleges and 
universities, thirty-one of these are 
private institutions. Also, of the 
thirty-one white institutions, twenty- 
five are private colleges and univer- 
sities; and of the seven Negro, six are 
private colleges and universities. As a 
result of such a consideration the 
author concerns himself with a survey 
of higher institutions of learning in 
Tennessee, and attempts to evaluate 
the purposes of the various church 
and other private agencies in estab- 
lishing and maintaining such schools, 
in the light of present day standards 
for collegiate institutions. Briefly, the 
purpose may be stated as follows: To 
present the situation of private in- 
corporated educational institutions in 
Tennessee and to show what other 
states have done in a similar situa- 
tion, and suggest remedial measures. 

The results show that state laxities 
in regard to such matters as corpora- 
tions have resulted in striking educa- 
tional laxities and weaknesses. The 
chief conclusions are as follows: (1) In 
Tennessee there are no fixed stand- 
ards for incorporated educational in- 
stitutions. (2) No reports to the state 
as to quantity or quality of work done 
are required. (3) The only initial con- 
trol that the State exercises over its 
private chartered educational insti- 
tutions is expressed in its general 
corporation laws; and the only form 
of continuing control which the State 
exercises over them is its reservation 
of the power to alter, amend, or re- 
peal their charters. (4) Because of the 
lack of control that Tennessee has 
over her corporations, it is possible for 
a group of from five to fifty persons, 
if affiliated with a religious denomina- 
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tion or from three to one hundred 
persons without such affiliation, to 
become incorporated for any kind of 
educational purposes. 


Yarbrough, Dean Scruggs, ‘Racial 
Adjustment in Small Commu- 
nities.”’(University of Pittsburgh.) 


The author employs the results of 
a sociological study of twenty-nine 
cities in the states of New Jersey, 
New York and Ohio. It was found 
in 1930, that 200,694 people lived in 
small cities in these states, ranging in 
size from 7,956 to 138,513. The Negro 
populations range from 473 to 15,611 
and are from 0.8 per cent to 23.6 
per cent of the total. Facts concern- 
ing themselves with housing, health, 
education, employment, delinquency, 
recreation, dependency and segrega- 
tion were collected and critically sur- 
veyed. Also, the typical small urban 
Negro community in terms of its 
religious, fraternal, political and other 
social aspects is studied. A minor at- 
tempt to gather facts on interracial 
attitudes possessed by both Negroes 
and whites is reported, accompanied 
by the questionnaire used. 

The general findings of the study 
show that the Negro population in 
each of these twenty-nine cities has 
reached the place where it is in need 
of a social guidance that will make it 
a better adjusted element of the popu- 
lation. The chief socializing agency of 
these small communities, namely the 
church, has failed as a socializing 
agency, in that it has not given the 
Negro population a program, neither 
spiritual nor social, that is in keeping 
with the new life tempo. The com- 
munities themselves, through the 
mediums of their varied civic organi- 
zations have ignored wholesome social- 
ization projects, and, oddly enough, 
have done less for fellow American 
Negroes, than they have attempted 
to do in ‘‘Americanizing” the foreign- 
born. Health, employment, delin- 
quency and recreational agencies are 


either so lacking or limited in their 
scope of operations that they func- 
tion wholly inadequately in regard to 
the interests of the Negroes. Finally, 
the education provided is of the 
typical minority group nature, in ex- 
tent and form. Practically nothing is 
done in regard to the very serious 
problem of providing adequate voca- 
tional guidance and training for the 
colored child, partially, at least, ex- 
plaining the apparent eagerness and 
willingness to drop out of school at an 
early age. The one thing that such 
education does for him is to make the 
child very conscious of a “shroud of 
color.” 


TyprEs oF ProsLems As SHOWN 
By CriticaL EVALUATIONS 


A critical evaluation of the studies, 
in terms of (1) the nature of the prob- 
lems dealt with, (2) the methods of 
attack employed, and (3) the ade- 
quacy of conclusions in terms of the 
problems, will be presented. How- 
ever, in the space alloted it would be 
impossible to give any detailed dis- 
cussion of the findings resulting from 
such an evaluation in the case of one 
hundred thirteen studies. Therefore, 
a brief and general discussion of the 
findings resulting from such an evalu- 
ation in terms of convenient content 
groupings will be presented. It is, 
however, recognized that any gen- 
eral groupings resulting from such a 
number of varied content presenta- 
tions and treatments are at best 
arbitrary, due to numerous overlap- 
pings. 

The presentation, then, considers 
the professional educational studies, 
grouped in terms of division of the 
professional field studied, and a brief 
account of the content of such studies. 
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The general educational studies are 
considered mainly in terms of the 
collegiate departments sponsoring 
them. 

Administrative Studies—Nine of 
the studies, or 7.96 of the total, treat 
either wholly or partially problems 
incident to the administration of edu- 
cational plants and programs. Only 
three present information that could 
be considered as treating adequately 
the varied basic considerations of the 
matter of control, including evalua- 
tion in the light of established stand- 
ards and logically-arrived-at recom- 
mendations. Many of the authors 
contented themselves with a mere de- 
scription of the types of control ma- 
chinery that were found to exist at 
the various institutions studied, and 
frequently dealt with operations re- 
sulting from the established adminis- 
trative machinery rather than the 
machinery itself. The method em- 
ployed by the research workers was 
generally a form of the historical, 
supplemented by questionnaires and 
personal visits in order to carry out 
:@ proposed survey. The fact collecting 
was usually well documented and 
frequently legal and school records 
were used as sources. Three of the 
studies dealt with institutions on the 
college level, four with high schools, 
one with elementary institutions and 
one dealt principally with facts rela- 
tive to the administrative personnel. 
Without exception the studies re- 
vealed weaknesses in the established 
administrative organizations and 
most of the weaknesses could be 
traced to the usual evils attendant 
upon segregated school set-ups. The 
weakest part of the studies was usu- 
ally found to exist in the sections 





dealing with conclusions and recom- 
mendations. The authors failed to 
evidence the ability to critically deal 
with the philosophies resulting in the 
establishment of desired aims, and to 
give suggestions of controlling ma- 
chinery in accord with the best es- 
tablished practices for attaining the 
desired ends. Information incident to 
the education of the Negro was dealt 
with prejudicially, followed by a con- 
clusion which pleaded for the judicial. 

Financial Support.—No study was 
made of financial support in terms of 
the varied ramifications that such a 
consideration would require. How- 
ever, six studies described sources and 
amounts of financial support and four 
of them gave comparative statements 
when treating with segregated school 
situations. For the most part a mere 
survey of appropriations and disburse- 
ments, usually in the past as well as 
the present, was given, with attention 
focused on considerations of increases 
and decreases. Frequently the authors 
employed tables, compiled from some 
branch of governmental records or 
reports, to indicate growth and pro- 
gressive trends, and many such pre- 
sentations were merely statistical, 
which often reduced their value be- 
cause of the absence of accompanying 
interpretations. The ambiguity evi- 
denced in considerations of growth 
and progress was at times very dis- 
comforting, and an evaluation of the 
financial policies in terms of needs for 
particular programs, was _ conspic- 
uously lacking. The spending or sav- 
ing of money was considered to be a 
matter of prime importance for the 
administrative officials, but the rea- 
sons for sagaciously spending or sav- 
ing financial resources in terms of 
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sound educational policies concerned 
with long term programs of assets 
and liabilities, was never adequately 
treated. 

Teaching Personnel.—Only two, or 
1.76 per cent of the studies deal with 
considerations of the instructional 
agencies. These studies present facts 
relative to such considerations as 
qualifications, salary, teaching load 
and professional characteristics of the 
Negro teaching force in two Southern 
states. One study is particularly con- 
cerned with critically studying the 
certification requirements, with a view 
of considering the needs for improve- 
ment. Comparative figures in regard 
to salaries and preparation of white 
and Negro teachers, show without ex- 
ception that the Negro teaching force 
is inferior, and even more alarming, 
provisions for their professional im- 
provement and general betterment 
are also of an inferior quality. The 
authors neither reported findings nor 
established satisfactory rating ma- 
chinery for measuring the efficiency 
of Negro teachers in terms of any 
significant characteristics of their po- 
sitions in segregated systems, nor did 
they propose means or devices for 
raising the Negro teaching staff to the 
levels established for the whites. Also, 
the authors did not deal with such 
basic problems in regard to the teach- 
ing of the South’s colored schools, as 
rural handicaps, or improperly organ- 
ized classifications programs. 

Student Personnel.—Seventeen, or 
15.04 per cent, of the studies treated 
of problems incident to student per- 
sonnel. Six of these studies employed 
the experimental method and at- 
tempted to determine the intellect- 
ual capacity of pupils at various grade 


levels. Three studies were primarily 
concerned with the causes of failure 
and retardation, and three dealt spe- 
cifically with the abnormally ‘malad- 
justed child, both the mental and 
social delinquent. The other studies 
of this group were concernec® with 
vocational interests and extra¥plass 
activities of the pupils. 

Eight of the studies were concerned 
with students on the secondary level, 
seven on the elementary, and two 
considered students on both levels. 
Only one study was of a comparative 
nature, both Negro and white stu- 
dents being used as subjects, and two 
were specifically concerned with typi- 
cal Negro pupil characteristics char- 
acterized as superstitions. The au- 
thors, even though for the most part 
very ably presenting their findings 
regarding the Negro Child, do not 
identify their findings with the major 
attempts to solve problems incident 
to the American school child’s ability 
to adjust himself to requirements of a 
changing social order, where a child 
must be not a better Negro or white 
child, but a better American child. 

Curriculum Studies —Twelve, or 
10.61 per cent, of the studies deal 
directly or indirectly with informa- 
tion of curricula concern. The content 
can be conveniently grouped in terms 
of facts of health, cultural and vo- 
cational interest. The health studies 
are concerned primarily with physical 
education, sex, and leisure-time im- 
provements; the cultural studies, with 
dramatic and literary presentations 
involving the Negro; and, the voca- 
tional studies, which have more spe- 
cifically curricula applications than 
the others, deal with proposed curri- 
cula programs in industrial and prac- 
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tical arts. Five of the studies are con- 
cerned only with the secondary school 
curricula. 

There was evidenced in the studies 
an absence of evaluation of the re- 
sults found in terms of social pre- 
requisities, or a scientifically arrived 
at understanding of social needs. 
Thus, no adequate philosophy for 
guidance in curriculum construction 
was utilized, nor was there any at- 
tempt to align future curriculum poli- 
cies with progressive trends. It is 
hardly sufficient to describe the con- 
tributions of Negro folklore in the 
past—research, rather, should indi- 
cate whether it is possible or desirable 
for it to make a greater contribution 
in the future. If it is to be justified in 
our curricula, its social value and not 
only its racially-emotional appeal 
must be weighted. 

Miscellaneous Professional Studies. 
—Ten, or 8.84 per cent, of the studies 
are of general professional interest. 
These studies deal with such con- 
siderations of educational value as 
educational problems incident to Ne- 
gro women, rural-school problems, 
the development of proper racial at- 
titudes and a consideration of the re- 
lationship of the courts to the Negro 
public schools. Only two of these 
studies are concerned with conditions 
at a particular educational level, one 
being concerned with the high school, 
another the college. In general, they 
are either historical presentations of 
educational conditions affecting Ne- 
gro children in the South’s segregated 
school organization, or else the report 
of an exhaustive survey for facts con- 
cerning some phase of the educational 
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conditions of Negroes in a particular 
locality. These studies seldom evi- 
dence an attempt at interpretation or 
evaluation of the data collected. How- 
ever, many of them at least indicate 
worthwhile starting points for further 
research, and also aid by presenting 
facts from sources not previously in- 
vestigated. In the case of at least 
three of them very valuable conclu- 
sions are presented, and when discus- 
sing disparities and inequalities the 
new facts are of value if for no other 
reason than emphasis. 

Studies of General Education Value. 
—It is not to be considered that the 
author of this study does not recog- 
nize the value of studies that fall 
under this classification to be equal 
to that of the professional research 
studies. However, space or time con- 
siderations do not permit a full evalu- 
ation of them. Therefore, it has been 
the practice to present a mere nu- 
merical consideration, grouped as fol- 
lows: historical, twenty-six; literature, 
fifteen; and sociological, twenty-one. 
It is further recognized that any such 
groupings are at best arbitrary, be- 
cause of the great amount of overlap- 
ping of content presented. Another 
grouping could be presented in terms 
of the collegiate departments at the 
various institutions sponsoring the 
studies. Such is not used because some 
institutions do not furnish the data 
regarding the departments concerned. 
It is known, nevertheless that a con- 
sideration of departments for the 
studies herein dealt with would in- 
clude economics, political science, 
philosophy, art, home economics and 
physical education. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Briefly summarizing, the following 
facts have been shown in regard to 
the one hundred thirteen research 
studies reported for the year 1934: 

1. The number of theses and dis- 
sertations reported on subjects inci- 
dent to the Negro in 1934 shows a 
decrease of 7.37 per cent below the 
number reported for 1933. 

2. Of the total studies made, 64.4 
per cent were made in institutions 
permitting the enrollment of Negro 
as well as white students in their 
graduate and undergraduate depart- 
ments; 16.8 per cent in institutions 
primarily for Negroes; and 18.5 per 
cent in institutions which prohibit 
Negro matriculation. 

3. It was found that 45.05 per cent 
of the authors of masters’ theses were 
definitely found to be Negroes, while 
41.1 per cent of the doctors’ disserta- 
tions were written by Negroes, 

4. Universities in the Middle West- 
ern section of the United States re- 
ported the greatest number of studies, 
36.2 per cent of the total, while uni- 
versities in the South (white and Ne- 
gro) reported 27.4 per cent of the 
total. 

5. In terms of subject-matter con- 
tent the studies may be generally 
grouped as professional educational 
45.1 per cent, and of general educa- 


tional value 54.8 per cent. Further 
classification of the total studies in 
terms of professional educational 
showed 7.96 per cent were adminis- 
trative; 1.76 per cent, teaching per- 
sonnel; 15.04 per cent, student per- 
sonnel; 10.61 per cent, curriculum; 
and 8.84 per cent, miscellaneous pro- 
fessional educational studies. Of the 
sixty-two general educational studies 
41.9 per cent were historical; 24.1 per 
cent, literature; and 33.8 per cent, 
sociological. 

This study has definitely shown 
that many of America’s most promi- 
nent colleges and universities are 
continuing to exhibit a commendable 
professional interest in and regard for 
the welfare of the American Negro by 
utilizing their best research facilities 
in order to better know the Negro, re- 
alizing that a knowledge of all worth- 
while facts, rather than ignoring of 
such, is society’s greatest trust. 

More definitely, two significant re- 
velations are evidenced. First, in this 
era of rehabilitating society, America 
is studying the Negro so as to more 
successfully include him in its new 
social order; second, the Negro is 
evidencing his ability to use the best 
tool that civilization has produced— 
its institutions of higher learning—to 
help rehabilitate all of society, thus 
himself. 





Achimota College and Educational 
Objectives in Africa 
T. WALTER WALLBANK 


The Prince of Wales’ College and 
School, situated six miles from Accra 
the capital city of the British West 
African colony, the Gold Coast, and 
commonly referred to as “‘ Achimota,”’ 
is one of the most interesting and 
significant educational institutions on 
the African continent. It, more than 
any other, in its objectives and pro- 
cedures reflects what can reasonably 
be regarded as the sanest, most hope- 
ful, and advanced philosophy of 
African native education that has so 
far been formulated. It will be the 
main purpose of this article to examine 
this philosophy and describe how it 
finds expression at Achimota. Such a 
task is especially pertinent today 
when so much interest is being mani- 
fested over questions relating to the 
quality and kind of education best 
fitted for the underprivileged peoples 
in India, Java, Ceylon, Africa, British 
Malaya, and elsewhere; and further, 
it is the belief of the author that cer- 
tain aspects of what we may term 
the “‘Achimotan philosophy” can well 
be given more generous recognition 
in the Negro schools of America. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION’S QUANTITATIVE 
ASPECT 


Native education, in Africa, pre- 
sents, primarily, a two-fold problem, 
on the one side quantitative, and on 
the other, qualitative. Or as the re- 
nowned Africanist, Professor Died- 
rich Westermann, puts it: “... the 
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problem today is how to succeed in 
giving a school training to the whole 
population, and how to shape this 
training.” Concerning the first aspect 
of the problem, the quantitative, 
there is now little disagreement among 
well-informed people. The African 
native, “‘. . . confronted with a whole 
range of facts beyond his present 
comprehension and caught in a mael- 
strom of economic and cultural prog- 
ress,’’? must be given as much educa- 
tion as economic circumstances per- 
mit in aiding him to adapt himself and 
to appreciate the significance of those 
strange and aggressive new forces 
from the West that are both modify- 
ing and destroying the old structure 
of African society. This demands, 
more than anything else, the extension 
of the rural elementary schools in 
Africa as they constitute the most im- 
portant agency for raising the educa- 
tional standards of the bulk of the 
people. 

Strictly speaking, of course, it 
should be noted in passing that the 
“primitive” African is not unedu- 
cated. A careful and prolonged system 
of training, beginning with early 
childhood and culminating in the 
systematic and intense initiation cere- 
monies which usher the youth and 
maiden into adulthood and full tribal 
membership, has been given to the 


1 Diedrich Westermann, The African 
To-Day, p. 216: London, 1934. ; 

2 (md. 2387, Report of the East African 
Commission, p. 21: London, 1925. 
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rising generations of practically all 
African tribes. Thus it was that there 
passed on a rich pattern of the tribal 
inheritance made up of such elements 
as religious ideas, community ideals, 
traditional norms of sexual behavior, 
and attitudes of self-discipline and 
reverence for the old. This pre-Euro- 
pean system of African education 
taught above all else respect for tradi- 
tion, suspicion of innovation, and a 
blind adherence to social passivity. In 
the ever increasing dynamic environ- 
ment of the African such qualities 
can not function and are no longer ade- 
quate in preparing him to grapple 
with its complex forces. Referring to 
this, Professor Westermann declares: 


If to-day the white man has set himself the 
task of giving the African a new education, 
his attempt is justified by the fact that un- 
der present circumstances the Native sys- 
tem of education is breaking down, and 
even where it continues to exist it is no 
longer adequate to meet modern needs.* 


THE QUALITATIVE ASPECT 


The other side of the problem, the 
qualitative, raises such questions as 
what form shall the new education 
take, what objectives should be kept 
in mind, what attitudes shall be in- 
culcated, how much of the old in the 
native’s social inheritance shall be 
scrapped, can some elements of the 
old be grafted on to the new, and 
finally, for what definite réle, if any, 
shall the African be trained? To some, 
especially a large number of native 
intellectuals, education means the re- 
nunciation of practically all the ele- 
ments of indigenous culture and the 
wholesale adoption of the supposedly 
superior culture of the West. To the 





+ Westermann, op. cit., 207. 


missionaries, especially those of a 
generation ago, the end-all of educa- 
tion was the Christianizing of the 
African, and, all too frequently, 
autochthonous customs, where they 
differed from the European, were 
frowned upon as non-Christian and 
therefore un-Godly.* Another school 
of missionaries, and one that is gain- 
ing ground, believes “that Christi- 
anity comes to a strange civilization 
not to work dissolution, but to fulfill 
it, that is to say, to bring to their full 
flowering the seeds of humanity which 
lie unseen in primitive civilizations.’ 
This school assumes, therefore, a more 
sympathetic attitude towards native 
institutions and holds to the view that 
education, under missionary auspices, 
is not concerned so much with Euro- 
peanizing the African as in making 
him a good Christian. 

Still another view would utilize edu- 
cation merely as a tool for the use of 
economic vested interests. The ob- 
jective, in this case, is the creation of 
an efficient, complacent “black pro- 
letariat”’ perfectly content to be the 
“hewers of wood” and the “drawers 
of water’ for Western capitalistic 
enterprise in Africa. Professor Julian 
Huxley, in a volume describing his 
recent visit to East Africa, has told 
how he met an exponent of this view 
in the Kenya Legislative Council who 
stanchly believed ‘‘that all native 
education which was not strictly 
technical and practical was alway 
useless and usually harmful.’’ 

4 For a recent monograph of value on 
education and the missions, see Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, ‘‘The Educational Work of Mis- 
sionary Societies,” Africa, 7: 47-59: Lon- 
don, Ja 1934. 

5 Westermann, op. cit., 220. 


6 Julian S. Huxley, Africa View, p. 313: 
New York, 1931. 
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Colonial administrators, both 
French and British have inclined at 
times to the theory that the most im- 
portant object of native education is 
its contribution in making possible 
the smooth and efficient functioning 
of the governmental system. Educa- 
tion should be directed so as to pre- 
vent the natives from dallying with 
any “disturbing” ideas concerning 
self-determination. In the little bush 
schools, counterparts of our “‘little 
red school houses” in America, the 
students should be taught to be loyal 
subjects, content to “know their 
place.”” The Government should pro- 
vide only limited opportunities for 
higher education such as are neces- 
sary to produce a small intellectual 
elite from which can be recruited the 
government clerks and puppet chiefs 
who act as useful links between the 
white rulers and their native sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps the most interesting atti- 
tude taken towards the problem of 
African education is that espoused by 
certain pro-African sentimentalists. 
With a Rousseau-like romanticism, 
they conceive the African to be a 
noble savage endowed with a cultural 
heritage which is sufficient unto itself 
and should not, therefore, be polluted 
in any way by Western education. 
According to this viewpoint, all Euro- 
pean school teachers in Africa are un- 
necessary and even pernicious. For- 
tunately, these modern prophets of 
back to nature are not very numerous. 
The hands of the clock can not be 
turned back. For good or ill, Western 
civilization has invaded Africa and is 
remaking the continent. Unless they 
wish to be submerged, even destroyed, 
for the natives there is no other al- 
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ternative than to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. “African so- 
ciety,” writes Dr. Oldham, ‘“‘in its 
present state must undergo radical 
changes in many directions if it is to 
maintain itself and advance under the 
new conditions.””? 

Thus far, in discussing what has 
been termed the qualitative side of 
African education, attention has been 
directed to five diverse points of view: 
that held by a large number of Negro 
intellectuals, that of the missionary, 
the ‘‘African Rousseau,’ the economic 
exploiter, and that supported by some 
colonial officials. A sixth, and the most 
significant, yet remains for considera- 
tion. In referring to it no better label 
can be appropriated than that of 
“Educational Trusteeship.” It is this 
philosophy of native education which 
finds its best exemplification in the 
British African dependencies and 
which, thus far, has found its most 
ideal embodiment in Achimota Col- 
lege in the Gold Coast. 


EDUCATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP 


Educational Trusteeship is based 
upon the belief that native education 
should be designed to conserve, as 
much as possible, the desirable and 
healthy elements in the fabric of 
African life and to these should be 
grafted those elements of European 
kowledge considered essential for the 
enjoyment of a fuller life by the Afri- 
can, the fundamental object being to 
enable him to cope with an environ- 
ment which is rapidly being trans- 
formed under the stress of modern in- 
fluences. It is further believed that the 


7 J. H. Oldham, “The Educational Work 
of Missionary Societies,’ Africa, 7: 53 Ja 
1934. 
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first great task in Africa must be an 
attack upon the problem of mass il- 
literacy. Although main emphasis 
must be placed upon elementary edu- 
cation, at the same time, “As re- 
sources permit, the door of advance- 
ment, through higher education in 
Africa must be increasingly opened 
for those who by character, ability 
and temperament show themselves 
fitted to profit by such education.’’® 
This philosophy of colonial educa- 
tio, which was officially promulgated 
in 1925 by the British Government,? 
also considers that the religious and 
moral side of education should not be 
neglected and that the natives must 
be trained for eventual self-govern- 
ment. The aim of Educational Trus- 
teeship is to eschew the so-called 
“literary” education and give the 
average African a training which con- 
sists, primarily, of work in the field 
and shop preparing him to carry on 
efficiently in his probable future status 
as peasant or craftsman. Instruction 
in general science, a reading and writ- 
ing knowledge of the vernacular and 
perhaps the lingua franca of the re- 
gion, the inculcation of the basic laws 
of health, and the points of educa- 
tional policy formulated in the Ad- 
visory Committee’s pronouncement. 
It should be noted in passing that the 
religious and moral side of education 
was emphasized and it was also recog- 
nized that African education must 
make provision for the training of the 
natives for eventual self-government. 
Summing up contemporary British 
educational policy, with reference to 


8 Cmd, 2374, Education Policy in British 
Tropical Africa, London, 1925, p. 4 

*In the White Paper cited directly 
above. 





Africa, its aim is to aid the native to 
understand his own environment and 
prepare him to be an efficient agent 
in it rather than to give a training 
which has been specially designed to 
meet the needs arising out of an en- 
vironment like Great Britain. Educa- 
tional effort is concentrated on the 
challenge of mass illiteracy; the so- 
called ‘‘literary curriculum” is es- 
chewed; and the training given to the 
average native consists, primarily, of 
work in the field and shop which pre- 
pares him to carry on efficiently in his 
probable future status as a peasant 
or craftsman. Instruction in general 
science, a reading and writing knowl- 
edge of the vernacular and perhaps 
the lingua franca of the region, the 
inculcation of the basic laws of health, 
and the impartation of knowledge 
concerning sound ideals of character 
and the proper use of leisure are other 
essential elements which also must 
find a place in the education of the 
African masses.!° 


SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADAPTATION 


The key-note of this program of 
African education, which we have 
termed ‘“‘Educational Trusteeship,” is 
well expressed in the word adapta- 
tion.!! This recognizes that knowl- 
edge “is of a universal character and 
knows neither race nor national 
boundaries;’”’ that it is a common 
treasure for mankind, without refer- 


10 These objectives coincide with those 
laid down by the Phelps-Stokes African 
Educational Commissions. 

1 For a criticism of “adaptation” in 
colonial educational policy see ; 
Bunche, ‘‘French Educational Policy in 
Togo and Dahomey,” JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
EpvucaTION, 3: 87-92, Ja 1934. 

12 Tbid., p. 92. 
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ence to individual, time or place; and 
that it should be available to all for 
utilization when the need arises. But 
it is not true that all elements of this 
treasure, at all times, possess an equal 
value for all individuals. In the 
United States, this truth is being in- 
creasingly recognized by curriculum 
revision in our public schools. Few 
can doubt that it would be absurd to 
retain Greek in our high schools at the 
expense of neglecting or eliminating 
a course, say, in modern European 
history or civics, and that it would be 
equally undesirable to compel all 
secondary students to take the cur- 
riculum prescribed for college matric- 
ulation. Given the fact that environ- 
ments and capacities vary for in- 
dividuals, and in the case of different 
races at least the environments, and 
confronted at the same time with the 


problem of a limited time period for 
formal education, the principle of sub- 
ject selection or adaptation is both log- 
ical and eminently desirable whether 
it is applied in America or in Africa. 

Achimota College is a product of 
the Gold Coast,'* a British West 


1% The Gold Coast Colony, together 
with Ashanti, the Protected Northern Ter- 
ritories, and the Mandate of Togoland, is 
situated on the Gulf of Guinea, between 
3°7' W. long. and 1°14’ E. long. These four 
areas extend north from the Gulf about 500 
miles and are bounded on the west by 
French Colony of the Ivory Coast, on the 
east by French Togo, and on the north by 
the French Colony of the Upper Volta. The 
census of 1931 gives a total population of 
3,160,386 for all four areas. The total 
number of non-Africans in the Gold Coast 
is only 3,100. The soil is very fertile and 
also contains rich mineral deposits. Before 
the world depression, the Gold Coast was 
one of the most prosperous colonies in the 
world. Governmentally, it is a Crown 
Colony administered under a system of 
benevolent despotism. The chief executive 
officer is the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive and a Legislative Council, who 
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African Colony, unique for its post- 
war prosperity, its reputation as one 
of the best administered colonies in 
the World,‘ for the existence of an 
active group of African intellectuals 
who are beginning to discuss the sub- 
ject of “Home Rule” for the Gold 
Coast, and for the remarkable strides 
it has taken in education during the 
past fifteen years. 

Three factors have contributed, in 
large part, to the creation of Achi- 
mota. First, there was the colony’s 
rapid economic development which 
centered around the amazing progress 
made in the cacao industry. In 1879, 
a few cacao seeds were brought to the 
colony. By 1900, the total export was 
not more than 500 tons; but in 1911 it 
had increased to 40,000 and in 1926 
it had reached to the amazing figure 
of 231,000 tons—nearly half of the 
world’s production of cacao. In 1924, 
the value of this commodity exported 
amounted to £7,250,000. It was this 
development in cacao culture which 
increased the government’s revenues 
and made possible the financing of an 
ambitious educational program of 
which Achimota was a part. Cacao, 
and cacao alone, explains why educa- 
tional expenditure could be increased 
from £54,000 in 1919 to £289,000 in 
1930.16 





is responsible to the Colonial Secretary in 
London. 

14 “Tt is generally agreed that European 
colonization has had a more beneficent 
influence and a greater degree of success in 
the Gold Coast than in any other African 
colony.” T. J. Jones, Education in Africa, 
p. 121; Phelps-Stokes Foundation, New 
York, 1922. 

1 Fedden Tindall, ‘Progress on the 
Gold Coast,’’ Contemporary Review, 136: 
54-9, London, 1929. 

16 Address Delivered by the Governor, 
March 1, 1982, p. 44: Accra, 1932. 
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GOVERNOR GUGGISBERG: ACHIMOTA’S 
FOUNDER 


The second factor has been the 
sympathetic appreciation of the para- 
mount importance of colonial educa- 
tion by a number of able and farseeing 
Gold Coast governors. Before the 
War, Sir John P. Rodger and Sir- 
Hugh Clifford especially distinguished 
themselves in this respect. The unprec- 
edented improvement in education, 
however, in more recent years was due 
almost entirely to the energy and 
vision of one man, Sir Frederick Gor- 
don Guggisberg, who was Governor 
from 1919 to 1927. No British ad- 
ministrator has worked harder to live 
up to the responsibilities of Colonial 
Trusteeship. During his administra- 
tion, he improved house building and 
town planning, doubled the railway 
mileage, built 3,800 miles of new 
roads, liberalized the colony’s con- 
stitution,!” started the child welfare 
movement, and built twenty new hos- 
pitals.!* 

Sir Gordon’s greatest interest lay in 
education and it was in his efforts in 
this respect that he made the greatest 
contribution to the welfare and prog- 
ress of the Gold Coast. The education 
code was entirely revised, a com- 
mittee appointed in 1920 thoroughly 
investigated the colony’s educational 
needs, the grants by the government 
to mission schools were increased, 
teacher training was improved, and 
four trade and agricultural schools 
were established. Above all, Governor 
Guggisberg conceived the idea of and 
built Achimota. This remarkable ex- 


177, L. Evans, The British in Tropical 
Africa, London, p. 122. 

18 Report on Achimota College, 1930, p. 4: 
Gold Coast, 1931. 


ponent of Trusteeship terminated his 
governorship in 1927 and when, three 
years later, news arrived of his un- 
timely death, many were the people 
in the colony who mourned his pass- 
ing.!® In every province of the colony, 
in Ashanti, and in Accra the capital, 
the chiefs and the people granted 
him thefull burial honors of an African 
ing. Onenewspaper stated: “‘Hiscareer 
was lived for the advantage, the good, 
and the happiness of the people of this 
country.’”° And speaking of his term 
as governor, A. G. Fraser, Principal 
of Achimota, declared: “It is a mar- 
velous work for eight short years, for 
he has changed the face of a coun- 
try. ... In this strong man East and 
West met and understood each 
other.’’4 

The public spirited educational 
leadership of Governor Guggisberg 
did not “‘just happen.’ It owed much 
of its inspiration to that idea of Edu- 
cational Trusteeship which, as we 
have seen, came more and more to 
direct the thinking of British colonial 
administrators after the war and cul- 
minated, in 1925, in the issuance of 
the famous White Paper on colonial 
education. It was the philosophy of 
Educational Trusteeship which both 
justified and directed Sir Gordon’s 
natural interest in education, pro- 
vided the aims and ideals which led to 
the creation of such an institution as 
Achimota, and which shaped the 
course of its development. Thus the 
essential economic basis, the element 
of personal leadership, and the exist- 
ence of a directing educational phi- 

19 Jbid., p. 3. 

20 A. G. Fraser, ‘In Memoriam: Sir 
Frederick Gordon Guggisberg,’”’ Oversea 


Education, 1: 117, J1 1930. 
21 Jbid., 118. 
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losophy were all factors instrumental 
in the founding of Achimota College. 
Tue GENESIS OF ACHIMOTA 

The history of this institution be- 
gins in March, 1920, when Sir Gordon 
appointed a_ special: committee to 
make an exhaustive survey of the 
Gold Coast’s educational needs. Two 
months later, this committee reported 
in favor of establishing a government 
secondary school. In 1922, another 
committee was appointed to consider 
this recommendation. Influenced, in 
large part, by the ideas of the gover- 
nor, it expanded the original sugges- 
tion by advocating, in 1924, the es- 
tablishment of a college which would 
train teachers, offer technical instruc- 
tion in many trades, and provide 
academic training on the secondary 
level. An enrollment of 240, exclusively 
boys, and a staff of 25 was contem- 
plated. The cost was estimated at an 
original investment of £258,000 with 
an annual expenditure of £48,000. 
This plan, subsequently, was modi- 
fied by the influence of the Rev. A. G. 
Fraser, a well-known colonial educa- 
tor with a splendid record of service 
in Uganda and Ceylon, who had been 
selected as the college’s first principal. 
Upon his advice, it was decided to 
make Achimota coeducational, to 
start out, not with secondary instruc- 
tion, but with elementary classes and 
gradually add more advanced work 
until university work was offered; and 
to make the tone of the college re- 
ligious.” 


2 For the history of Achimota see Re- 
port of the Committee appointed in 1982 by 
the Governor to inspect the Prince of Wales’ 


College and School, Achimota, pp. 7-9: 
London, 1932. This source, hereafter will 
be cited as Report of Achimota Com- 
mittee. 
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Although no trace of Achimota’s 
new buildings was as yet to be seen in 
1924, six members of its staff arrived 
in the colony in October of that year. 
The governor “. . . intended them to 
study the country, the educational sys- 
tem asit then existed, and toget toknow 
the life of the people.’ Schools were 
visited, vernaculars studied, and some 
of the members of the staff began to 
teach in the Government Training 
College for Teachers at Accra. On 
Easter Sunday, 1925, the foundation 
stone of Achimota College was laid by 
the Prince of Wales and construction 
of the new buildings rapidly followed. 

The college first began to function, 
albeit on a very limited scale, in 
August, 1926, when six small African 
boys were enrolled in the kindergarten 
department. The same year also saw 
the staff which was now increasing in 
number take over the management of 
the teachers’ college at Accra. In 
January, 1927, the partially built in- 
stitution was officially opened by its 
proud sponsor, Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg, and by March of that year 100 
students, all under twelve, had been 
enrolled.** Throughout 1928, instruc- 
tion was carried on only in the kinder- 
garten and lower primary classes and 
in teacher training; but the next year 
saw the opening of the upper primary, 
secondary, and university depart- 
ments. Finally, Achimota’s formative 
period may be thought as terminating 
when a constitution was granted in 
1930 under which the government re- 
linquished direct control and turned 
over the affairs of the young institu- 
tion to a governing council composed 


23 Jhid., p. 8. 
24 Report on Achimota College, 1932, p. 8: 
Gold Coast, 1933. 
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of nominees of the government, mem- 
bers of the college staff, and repre- 
sentatives of the African people.” 


ACHIMOTA’S GROUNDS AND 
BUILDINGS 


Achimota occupies a site of 1,023 
acres on which no less than twelve 
miles of roads have been constructed 
and, adjoining the college campus 
proper, another 100 acres have been 
reserved for additional playing fields 
and 750 acres of forest reserve have 
been added for timber and fuel sup- 
plies.** The area occupied by the col- 
lege may be conveniently divided into 
six parts: the college proper, the 
school and kindergarten, the hospital, 
the playing-fields, the farm, and the 
model village. Over seventy buildings 
have been erected, all built of con- 
crete and supplied with an adequate 
water supply from Accra as well as 
with electricity for lighting and power. 
Some conception of the size of Achi- 
mota and the completeness of its 
equipment will be gained by an 
enumeration of its principal build- 
ings :?7 
Administration (includes library & mu- 

seum) 

Laboratory and Art 
Domestic Science 
Class-room Buildings (4) 
Dining-Halls 

Hospital and Dispensary 
Dormitories (16) 
Kindergarten 

Music 

Workshop 

Guest House & Club 
Teachers’ Quarters (32) 
Principal’s Quarters 


* For the text of the constitution see 

Report on Achimota College, 1930, pp. 43-9. 
*6 Report of Achimota Committee, p. 16. 
*7 Report of Achimota Committee, p. 16. 


African Staff’s Quarters 
Quarters for visiting African Staff 
Printing Press 
Power House & Pumping Station 
Sewage Farm 
Model Village for college laborers 

The most centrally located and im- 
posing edifice is the administration 
building with its large clock tower. 
As students and staff live on the cam- 
pus, extensive dormitory facilities 
have had to be provided. Thirty-two 
bungalows have been built for the 
staff not including the principal’s 
house and the building provided for 
the African staff. Altogether sixteen 
dormitories have been provided for 
the kindergarten, school, and col- 
lege students.?8 In the case of the lat- 
ter, 540 can be accommodated. The 
hospital has four wards, a surgery and 
dispensary. The library is fairly well 
equipped having a total of 8,000 
volumes which are being increased 
every year. On the playing fields, one 
finds two large cricket fields, four de- 
voted to football, tennis courts, and 
three hockey fields. Anumle, the 
model village, located a half-mile from 
the administration building, houses 
the college laborers and their families 
and consists of ninety-six small dwell- 
ings. 


THE CoLuLEGE’s FINANCES 


It was estimated that a govern- 
ment grant of £68,000 a year would 
be necessary to meet Achimota’s ex- 
penses and for several years this sum 
was appropriated. Out of this grant, 
it was stipulated that £10,000 should 
be set aside for a building fund. In 
1931, the total revenue of Achimota 


28 A. Victor Murray, ‘“Achimota Col- 
lege,’’ Oversea Education, 4: 63, Ja 1933. 
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was £85,353 coming from the follow- 
ing sources:?® 


Government Grant £68 ,000 
Students’ Fees 7,276 
Government Grant for Teachers 

in Training 6,575 
Scholarships 1,389 


Misc. Sources 2,113 
£85 , 353 


For board, room, and _ instruction 
students are charged £20 yearly in 
the kindergarten, £30 for the primary, 
£50 for the secondary, and £75 for 
the university classes.°° The kinder- 
garten and lower primary fees have 
recently been reduced to £15 and 
£25, respectively, in view of the 
financial depression. It is estimated 
that out of the 500 students, the fees 
of 40 per cent are paid wholly by par- 
ents and friends. The fees of the re- 
maining 60 per cent are met, in whole 
or in part, from government, college, 
or private scholarship funds. In 1932, 
the government was forced to reduce 
its subsidy to £48,000. The collapse 
of the cacao market has forced re- 
trenchments in all the government de- 
partments of the Gold Coast.*! 

In surveying the number and size 
of the buildings, the extent of the 
grounds, and the adequacy of equip- 
ment, the realization must come that 
all this represents a very heavy fi- 
nancial outlay. The initial expendi- 
ture was £564,000 not considering 
another £53,000 spent for equipment, 
and the annual cost has averaged 
£65,000. Achimota, therefore, truly 
stands as a monument to a govern- 
ment’s faith in the educability of the 

29 Report of Achimota Committee, p. 21. 

80 A. Victor Murray, op. cit., p. 63. 


31 Report on the Education Department, 
1931-32, p. 8: Accra, 1932. 





African and the recognition of the 
supreme importance education is des- 
tined to play in his country’s destiny. 
Speaking of the potentialities of his 
students, the principal of Achimota 
writes: 

There is perhaps no race with greater po- 
tentialities than the people of West Africa 
and in the work of educating our pupils we 
find character and intense human interest 
all the time. True, they start handicapped 
at present by lack of previous generations 
accustomed to our forms of education. That 
is a small matter and curable in time. But 
they are hardworking, intelligent, respon- 
sible, and reliable.*? 


PRINCIPLES OF ACHIMOTA’S 
CONSTITUTION 


Achimota stands for the principle 
of the worthwhileness of African edu- 
cation and, further, in the manner of 
its administration, it is based on the 
idea that the natives should be 
trained, more and more, to assume the 
management of their own affairs. In 
1935, by the Achimota College and 
School Ordinance, full responsibility 
for the institution was given to a 
governing council®* in which official 
nominees of the government are in a 
minority. Commenting on this action, 
the president of the council declared: 


Here Government at great cost has estab- 
lished a college, endowed it and then made 
it free to work out its own future. It is an 
immensely generous attitude and act.™ 


32 Report on Achimota College, 1930, p. 9. 

33 The Council is composed of 15 mem- 
bers: 6 elected periodically by the Council 
upon nomination by its African members, 
4 elected by the college staff from its own 
ranks, 3 nominated by the Governor, and 
2 ex officio, the Principal of the College and 
the Gold Coast Director of Education. Six 
members of the Council must be Africans 
and there is no provision limiting their total 
membership in the Council. 
4 Report on Achimota College, 1930, p. 38. 
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The constitution of Achimota recog- 
nizes three principles: that the people 
should have a voice in their own edu- 
cation; that the staff should be al- 
lowed to share in the management of 
an institution; and that the proper 
place of the government “‘is that of 
patron, not that of controller.” In 
view of the generous financial sup- 
port rendered by the government, it 
requires, as provided by the constitu- 
tion, an annual audit and financial 
statement and a periodic inspection 
by a board of examiners. Outside of 
these reasonable safeguards, the col- 
lege has been given a generous degree 
of autonomy and the opportunity of 
developing along its own lines. It is 
identified with no official viewpoint 
and seeks to advance no political or 
economic program.*® 

Its constitution endeavors to do the 
same thing in the realm of education 
as “Indirect Rule” in the govern- 
mental field. The so-called policy of 
“Indirect Rule,’ practiced especially 
in the British dependencies of Nigeria 
and Tanganyika, delegates to the 
African people a wide degree of re- 
sponsibility through the utilization of 
native courts, rulers, native treasuries 
and police which are at the same time 
subject to the sympathetic super- 
vision of British officers.*7 Sir Donald 
Cameron, referring to the objectives 
of Indirect Rule, recently stated: 


My conception is that in Nigeria... our 
duty is gradually to train the people so 
that—whatever may be the generations or 


% Ibid., p. 5. 
6 Report on Achimota College, 1932, p. 9. 
47 For an account of the genesis, philoso- 
phy, and functioning of Indirect Rule see 
. Walter Wallbank, ‘‘The Principles and 
Organization of British Native Rule in 
Tropical Africa,”’ Pacific Historical Review, 
3: 142-55. Je 1934. 


even centuries that it will take—they may 
be able to “‘stand by themselves.’’#* 


With such an objective, delegation 

of responsibility in education goes 
hand in hand. Another reason, how- 
ever, exists why it is imperative for 
the native community to take a share 
in the administration of its schools. 
For too long, the African has regarded 
the schools as supported by charity, 
run by an alien government, and not 
“belonging” to the native commu- 
nity.*® As long as the natives are given 
no say in the management of their 
schools they will be thought of as a 
foreign agency in the community, 
financed and controlled by an outside 
power. A quotation from an Achimota 
Annual Report will suffice to show 
how clearly this problem is appreci- 
ated by the college authorities: 
...In the education of African children 
African parents should have an effective 
voice. An education where foreign experts 
think out problems, foreign experts work 
out projects, and foreign experts carry 
them out is doomed, however perfectly 
benevolent it may be, to be perfectly un- 
imaginative. On the present Council six 
out of fifteen seats must be African. That 
proportion must inevitably increase. It 
can not diminish.‘ 


ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGE AND 
ScHoot CLAssEs 


In the organization of its classes, 
Achimota is divided into two main 
divisions: the College and the School. 
The latter takes care of children up to 
age nine or ten and is in turn divided 
into the kindergarten and the lower 
primary. The enrollment in 1932 in 


38 Address by the Governor, Legislative 
Council Papers, p. 8: Lagos, Nigeria, 1933. 
39 Westermann, op. cit., 226. 
“a 40 Report on Achtmota College, 1930, p. 
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the former was fifty-four and in the 
latter, eighty-three. One factor that 
complicates instruction in the School 
is the fact that the young children 
come to Achimota speaking one of 
four vernacular languages: Ga, Fanti, 
Twi, and Ewe. This necessitates the 
forming of classes on the basis of the 
four vernaculars. English, naturally, 
finds little place in the classroom at 
this stage and practically all instruc- 
tion is through the medium of the 
vernaculars. Scripture, arithmetic, 
and nature study form the very sim- 
ple fare of the young children in the 
kindergarten which is enriched in the 
lower primary grades by the addition 
of formal English, history, geography, 
civics, physical training, and music. 
Classes are still organized on a ver- 
nacular basis but English is increas- 
ingly used.‘ 

The College consists of four sections 
which are given below with their en- 
rollment : 
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music, physical training, and domestic 
science. 

The Secondary Department. pre- 
pares students for the Cambridge 
school certificate upon passage of 
which they can proceed to the uni- 
versity classes which are patterned 
after those given at the University of 
London. In addition to studying 
English, the secondary pupil con- 
tinues his vernacular studies and what 
must seem surprising to many, Latin 
is taught to all. This has been in- 
cluded because of the insistence of 
Gold Coast opinion which evidently 
regards it as a fundamental hallmark 
of an educated man. Science is spe- 
cially emphasized in the secondary 
grades. In the first year, elementary 
science and nature study are offered, 
in the second, elementary general sci- 
ence, agriculture, and hygiene, and in 
the third and fourth years the stu- 
dent may choose between agriculture, 
or botany, or physics with chemistry.” 


Enrollment 


1931 1932 1933 


Middle School or Upper Primary (grades IV—VII) 111 148 


Secondary Department (four grades) 
Teacher Training Dept. (four yr. course) 


98 
126 


University Department (at present only) the first two years 7 18 


In the Middle School, instruction 
is carried on, for the first time, en- 
tirely in English but two periods 
weekly are set aside for vernacular 
study. Mathematics and English are 
regarded as the most important 
studies but the aim is to strike a 
happy balance between literary and 
scientific subjects. At the same time, 
a wide place is found fer arts, crafts, 

40a Report on Achimota College, 1932, p. 
“ Report on Achimota College for 1933, p. 


7. The staff, for the College and School, 
numbered 74 in 1932. 


It must not be thought that Achi- 
mota’s curriculum is “academic.” As 
the main economic basis for the colony 
is agriculture, specifically cacao, this 
subject is given special attention. It 
is a compulsory subject for all second- 
ary students, both girls and boys, and 
also for those enrolled in the Teacher 
Training Department. In the near 
future, as the college expands, it is 
planned to offer a degree course in 


4 Report on Achimota College, 1933, p. 
Hi. 
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tropical agriculture in the university 
department.” 


EmpuHasis Upon AGRICULTURE 


Although the colony has succeeded 
in developing a high degree of pros- 
perity based upon farming, the rich 
soil will not always retain its fertility 
and much remains to be done in dis- 
seminating information regarding fer- 
tilization, crop rotation, and the basic 
principles of agriculture.“* With this 
in mind teachers in training are given 
a thorough training along these lines. 
The first year consists of a course in 
nature study. Familiar animals, birds, 
and insects are studied and a series of 
lectures are given in the biological 
laboratory. The second year finds the 
prospective teacher engaged in prac- 
tical work on the college farm. One 
day weekly is devoted to actual work 
on the farm garden or in the field 
crops, in landscape gardening, or in 
the care and breeding of livestock. 
The third and final year is concerned 
with a study of the theory of agricul- 
ture and every student is given full 
charge of a small model plot. Some of 
the specific subjects taken in the last 
year of the agricultural course “‘in- 
clude theoretical teaching on soils, 
growing and propagation of Gold 
Coast crops and decorative plants, 
the housing and feeding, general 
management, grading up and dis- 
eases of poultry and other livestock.’ 


HosBIES AND CRAFTS 
A generous allotment of time is de- 
voted to hand work and crafts in 


8 Tbid., p. 18. 
“ “School and Farm: An Achimota Ex- 
ae,” Oversea Education, 2: 57, Ja 


4 “School and Farm: An Achimota Ex- 


formal classes and to the encourage- 
ment of hobbies as an extracurricular 
activity. Special periods two after- 
noons every week and on Saturday 
mornings are devoted to hobbies in 
printing, cobbling, drawing, carpen- 
try, drama, music, and wood-carving, 
ete. The idea actuating this activity 
is that the young Achimotans must 
be taught “not only to live, but to live 
well,” that education must train 
young people to utilize their leisure 
profitably and enjoyably, and that 
students who do not shine in the con- 
ventional activities of the classroom 
must be encouraged to find their 
metier elsewhere.“* Once a year, an ex- 
hibition is held of the students’ work 
in hobbies. An amazing diversity of 
drawings, clay models, beaten-copper 
and tinplate work, bookbinding, raffia 
and basket work, scientific experi- 
ments, and schoolroom apparatus is 
proudly displayed by the student 
body and, for that matter, by many 
members of the staff.‘7 

Drama is given much attention in 
the extracurricular program at Achi- 
mota. Speaking of this fact, a com- 
mittee of inspection which visited the 
college in 1932 commented: 
We had ample evidence also of the part 
played by the Drama in the cultural life 
of the place. Scenes from village life, writ- 
ten and produced by one of the Houses, and 
scenes from the Old Testament, .. . as- 
sured us that in stagecraft, dignity of pose, 
sense of grouping, colour and rhythm, 
young Africa is making a serious contribu- 
tion to the Drama, and is evolving what 
may play an important part in the evolu- 
tion of the African village.‘ 





periment,” Oversea Education, 2: 62, Ja 
1931. 
46 Achimota Committee Report, p. 39. 
47 Report on Achimota College, 1932, p. 
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All students are required to take a 
year course in general science and one 
in hygiene. Keeping in mind the em- 
phasis assigned to agriculture, hob- 
bies and crafts, hygiene and science, 
it is easily understood that Achimota’s 
proud boast is that all its students 
leave with at least three essentials: a 
thorough background in agriculture, 
much information relating to tropical 
sanitation, and the ability to work 
efficiently and creatively with their 
hands.*® Achimota’s curriculum is 
based upon the policy of educational 
adaptation. This does not mean that 
there is a desire to limit instruction 
solely to technical or vocational sub- 
jects but, contrariwise, it is fully 
realized that training must be offered 
in both the means of livelihood and 
the art of living. The sincere purpose 
is to eliminate subjects which only 
have an “ornamental” value in Africa 
and substitute instead a reasonable 
synthesis of literary, scientific, and 
vocational studies which will promise 
both economic efficiency and personal 
happiness to Achimota’s graduates.®° 

The university section is, as yet, 
functioning in a very limited way, 
only nineteen students being enrolled 
in 1933. In this department students 
may enroll in the arts or pure science 
course and in addition there are pro- 
fessional offerings in pre-medical work 
and engineering. 





48 Achimota Committee Report, p. 39-40. 

49 T. Walter Wallbank, “Colonial Edu- 
cation and Achimota College,” Crown 
Colonist, 4: 309-11, Jl 1934. 

50 “‘Achimota,’”’ Round Table, XVI, pp. 
78-82: London, 1925; R. L. Buell, The 
Native Problem in Africa, I, New York, 
1928: pp. 848-9; and R. C. Blumer, “A 
Curriculum For a West African School,” 
Education in a Changing Commonwealth, 
a Rawson, Ed., pp. 98-101: London, 
1 3 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Engineering is a four-year course 
and follows the B.Sc. degree curricu- 
lum of the University of London. 
Upon completion of his engineering 
training the student may find em- 
ployment in the colonial department 
of public works or in the Gold Coast 
railways. The most important pro- 
fessional course now offered is that of 
teacher training. This was not part 
of the original plan for Achimota but 
it has now become one of its most im- 
portant functions. The course pre- 
pares students for teaching service in 
the elementary schools and in the less 
advanced secondary grades. The cur- 
riculum covers a span of four years 
and follows, in the main, the outlines 
of the regular secondary department. 
No Latin is taken, however. There is 
less attention devoted to mathemat- 
ics. Arts, crafts, music and agricul- 
ture are stressed, and the prospective 
teacher is urged to do considerable 
study on one African vernacular. 

As part of its service to educational 
progress in the Colony, an annual 
Teacher’s Refresher Course is given 
at the College, for two weeks, during 
the Christmas holidays. An average of 
forty teachers attend, lectures are 
given by members of the staff on such 
subjects as the “Functions of the 
Junior School,” the ‘Teaching of 
Vernaculars,”’ and “First Aid.’”’ Dis- 
cussion groups are organized to ex- 
change opinion on such topics as: 
“How the Teacher Can Best Continue 
HisOwn Education,” and ‘“The School 
as a Community Center.”’ Special lec- 
tures are given on subjects relating to 
Achimota’s educational program, na- 
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tionalism in India, and the economic 
basis of the cacao industry. 


THE HovuskE SystTEM 
AT ACHIMOTA 


In the British educational White 

Paper, issued in 1925, it was stated 
that: 
The most effective means of training char- 
acter. . . is the residential school in which 
the personal example and influence of the 
teachers and of the older pupils—entrusted 
with responsibility and disciplinary pow- 
ers as Monitors—can create a social life and 
tradition in which standards of judgment 
are formed and right attitudes acquired 
almost unconsciously through imbibing the 
spirit and atmosphere of the school. 


At Achimota, in accordance with the 
above recommendation, the typical 
organization of the great English Pub- 
lic Schools has been adopted. All the 
students live in Houses each of which 
carries a name, such as Livingstone, 
Aggrey, Guggisberg, and Lugard, se- 
lected to suggest qualities of honor, 
service, and courage. Each House 
is divided into four dormitories and 
over each is placed a monitor. The 
four monitors are in turn responsible 
to the House prefect who reports to 
the two resident House masters—one 
of whom is an African. Questions of 
discipline are handled by the monitors 
and prefects, and only as a last resort 
are the masters called upon. 

In every House, the students are 
held accountable for the cleaning, for 
the cultivation of their garden and 
lawn; and a weekly inspection is held 
every Saturday morning. As part of 

51 Report on Achimota College for 1930 
and Report on Achimota College for 1932, 
pp. 33-4 and 28 ey i 


83 Cmd. 2874, op. cit., p. 5 
ey Report on Achimota College for 1930, 
p. 


the plan of delegating authority, a 
prefect supervises the cleaning of the 
classrooms and another presides over 
the dining hall. 

Athletics play a large part in the life 
at Achimota. In addition to the set- 
ting-up exercises taken five mornings 
weekly, all boys are expected, three 
afternoons a week from four to six, 
to participate in some form of athletic 
game. From January to April, special 
attention is given to cricket;from 
April to June, association football; 
from August to October, running and 
field events; and from this date to the 
end of the year, hockey. There is little 
opportunity for inter-school athletic 
competition. Keen rivalry, however, 
has been built up between the Houses 
which participate, every year, in 
the House athletic championships. 
“Through physical training and 
sports,” comments an Achimota Re- 
port, ‘‘we are also developing, not 
only healthy bodies but self-govern- 
ment, self-control, clean minds and in- 
terests, and community of under- 
standing and comradeship between 
the various races and tribes.’ 


CHRISTIAN [DEALS AND 
SociAL SERVICE 


The establishment of the House and 
monitor system and the emphasis 
upon games is proof that education at 
Achimota is concerned just as much 
with the training of character and 
ideals of sportsmanship as with de- 
veloping the mind. Another illus- 
tration of this fact is the opportunity 
given for service in the social service 
society, or Legon as it is called. ‘Its 


work is calculated to produce a lively 


54 Report on Achimota College for 1930, 
p. 40. 
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sense of responsibility and a spirit 
that may in future years exercise a 
strong and beneficial influence on vil- 
lage life in the Gold Coast.’ The 
society is limited to sixty students and 
twelve members of the staff supervise 
their work. The main field of opera- 
tions is at Achimota, a native village 
two miles distant from the college, 
and at Anumle, the village where the 
college labor force is housed. In these 
villages dispensaries have been con- 
ducted, trees planted, latrines con- 
structed, and a football club organ- 
ized. The girls in the society interest 
themselves in infant welfare. A sav- 
ings bank for the laborers has been 
started, aid is given to the boys’ club 
in Accra and the members of Legon 
also conduct evening classes in arith- 
metic and oral English.** 

The final point which this article 
would like to make is that the Staff of 
the College firmly believe that: “The 
greatest importance must... be at- 
tached to religious training and 
moral instruction.’®”? Christian teach- 
ing, therefore, colors the entire at- 
mosphere of the institution and per- 
meates all its activities. This is not to 
say that this attention to religion is of 
a denominational kind but rather it is 
the type that emphasizes universal 
truths and seeks to stimulate a hu- 
manitarian and altruistic attitude. 
The principal, speaking on the re- 
ligious aspect of Achimota, declares: 
Throughout the College religious teaching 
is voluntary. None the less the College is a 
religious institution, and the voluntary na- 
ture of its religious teaching arises from the 


55 Report on the Achimota Committee, p. 
33. 

56 Report on Achimota College, 1931, pp. 
42-4. 
57 Cmd. 2374, op. cit., 4. 


belief of the staff that such teaching can 
only be really effective when attractive and 
not compulsory, and that it can be made 
attractive.®§ 


The attention given to character 
training at Achimota is one of its out- 
standing characteristics and the fol- 
lowing excerpt taken from a speech 
delivered by the Gold Coast Governor 
to the College graduates in December, 
1932, illustrates how this objective 
is always kept in mind. The Governor, 
Sir Shenton Thomas, declared: 


The good name of Achimota depends on 
the way in which you behave while here 
and, still more, on the way in which you 
behave after you have left. The first thing 
I ask of you, therefore, is that you will show 
the people of this country by your daily 
life that an Achimota boy is dependable, 
honourable and hardworking. . . . The sec- 
ond thing which | want you to remember is 
that education, the advantages, which you 
have received have not been given to you 
for yourselves alone. They have been given 
to you in order that you may pass them on 
to others who are less fortunate than you 
are... Achimota has been created in order 
that it may serve the whole population of 
the Gold Coast and, as it is impossible for 
everyone to come here, it is up to you to see 
that others learn what you have learnt, not 
merely in books but in the general conduct 
of life.59 


To recapitulate briefly, the heavy 
financial investment made at Achi- 
mota represents a commendable faith 
in the educability of the African 
people. In its constitution, the college 
represents the principle of ‘Indirect 
Rule” in education—that the natives 
must be given an effective voice in the 
management of their schools, The 
curriculum is based upon the _ phi- 


losophy of educational adaptation 


58 Report on Achimota College, 1930, p. 7. 
59 Report on Achimota College, 1932, p. 
16. 
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which endeavors to relate all the col- 
lege’s activities to the needs of the 
Gold Coast. Special care is being 
taken not to alienate the African from 
the praiseworthy features in his own 
tribal heritage. The emphasis placed 
upon Gold Coast history, tribal drum- 
ming, native vernaculars, and in- 
digenous music, demonstrate that the 
best in the West and East, for the 
Gold Coast people, is being united 
into a unique synthesis. And finally, 
permeating the whole atmosphere of 
the college is the belief that training 
in the fundamentals of Christianity 
and ideas of “‘playing the game”’ holds 
an equal place with developing the 
intellect. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ACHIMOTA 


It has not been the purpose of this 
article to present only a laudatory 
picture of Achimota College and to 
sedulously avoid referring to its weak- 
nesses. The truth of the matter is that 
the great bulk of the material con- 
cerning this institution is distinctly 
commendable in its tone. The most 
valuable and comprehensive study of 
Achimota extant is the Report of a 
committee appointed, in 1932, to in- 
spect the college. This report is highly 
favorable and contains only a few 
minor points of criticism relating to 
financial retrenchment. The gist of 
their attitude is expressed in this 
statement: 


‘‘We are impressed by the general aims,” 
write the Inspectors, ‘‘and we are still 
more impressed by the wisdom and thor- 
oughness with which these aims are being 
carried out." 


Undoubtedly some observers will 
be dubious regarding the emphasis 
upon religion; and to others, including 
the author, the inclusion of Latin for 
all secondary students is difficult to 
justify. The physical education of the 
girls has received too little attention 
and other critics have been opposed 
to the schedule of fees charged. The 
greatest criticism has come from 
members of the native intelligentsia in 
Africa who, when the idea of the 
college was first conceived, hailed it 
as a second Oxford; but soon became 
hostile and suspicious at the place, in 
the curriculum, accorded to such sub- 
jects as agriculture, hygiene, and 
crafts. It would be a mistake to regard 
Achimota as a ‘‘model institution.” 
Much that is being done there is 
frankly regarded as tentative; and the 
future, certainly, will witness some 
modification and adjustment in its 
methods. What direction these will 
take is problematical. At the present 
time, however, Achimota is the best 
example of an institution which em- 
bodies in spirit and method what has 
been referred to as African Educa- 
tional Trusteeship. 


60 Achimola Committee Report, p. 77. 











Individual Differences Among Freshmen at 
West Virginia State College’ 


HERMAN G. CANADY 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


For a long time West Virginia 
State College has felt that it ought to 
know more about the kinds of stu- 
dents that come to the college and, 
since the attention in any educational 
enterprise should be focused upon in- 
dividual persons, her interest has been 
in making the possibilities of each 
student come to light. 

At West Virginia State College, 
pertinent information has been se- 
cured for studying each individual 
student and locating objectives in 
terms of the developing person by use 
of the following devices: 

Intelligence Tests —The American 
Council Psychological Examination 
has been given to each student enter- 
ing our college for the past four years. 
This test purports to measure the 
mental alertness of students and con- 
sists of five units requiring a total 
time allowance of one hour. 

Socio-Economic Status Test.—Next 
to intelligence, perhaps the most im- 
portant factor that enters into an in- 
dividual’s development is the home 
background.? Educators are prone to 
expatiate at great length on the part 
played by intelligence and inherit- 
ance, neglecting to point out the part 
that the type of home from which the 


1 Adapted from a report made by the 
writer to the faculty of West Virginia State 
College, December 7, 1933. 

2 Ambrose Caliver, A Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education No. 484, 1931, p. 106. 
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individual comes plays in success, 
whatever the field may be. No college 
can hope to play the rdéle that it 
should unless it takes as its starting 
point the kind of home from which 
its students come. 

Sims* has recently worked out a 
scale for determining home environ- 
ment which is much more objective 
than any of those heretofore de- 
veloped. He has found out statisti- 
cally the importance of a number of 
elements in determining socio-eco- 
nomic status. The most important 
factors were found to be: having a 
mother who had graduated from high 
school; having 125 books or more; 
having a piano; and subscribing regu- 
larly to two or more magazines. Each 
of the many elements in the scale is 
rated in accordance with its sig- 
nificance as an index of the general 
status of the home. The scale fur- 
nishes a single figure (as opposed to 
the usual lengthy description) as a 
rough measure of the cultural and 
economic level of the home and is 
applicable to grades IV to XII. 

Typical questions on the score card 
are: 


1. Have you a telephone in 
your home? 

2. Do you have a bathroom 
that is used by your family 
alone? Yes No 


Yes No 


3 The Measurement of Socio-Economic 
Status, Bloomington, Ill: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1928. 
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15. Did your father go to col- 
lege? Yes No 

22. About how many books are 
in your home? (Be very 
careful about answering 
this one. A row of books 
three feet long would not 
have more than twenty-five 
books in it) 25 or less, 26— 
125, 126-225, 226-525, 526- 
1000, more. 


Cross English Test.—This test con- 
sists of the following eight units: 
(1) Spelling, (2) Pronunciation, (3) 
Recognition of a sentence, (4) Punc- 
tuation, (5) Verbal Forms, (6) Pro- 
noun Forms, (7) Idiomatic Forms, 
(8) Miscellaneous Faulty Expressions. 
It is not a test of knowledge of rules 
of grammar or terminology, but of the 
student’s ability to use grammatical 
forms. Its field is the sentence, the 
fundamental unit of composition. 


Stanford Arithmetic Examination, 
Form A.—This test is made up of two 
parts, computation and reasoning. 
Each yields a separate score, but the 
two are combined for the total arith- 
metic score. 

Vocational Questionnaire.—Another 
source of data which has helped in 
revealing students’ needs has been 
secured from a questionnaire which 
requested each freshman to answer 
the following questions: 

1. Have you chosen your life 
career? 

2. If you have chosen it, please 
name it 


Yes No 





INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES FounD 
AMONG FRESHMEN 
Table I presents the results of ad- 
ministering to our freshmen the tests 
which we have just discussed. It 
shows the scores of the students for 


TABLE I 


Scorps MADE BY FRESHMEN ENTERING WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE ON (1) AMERICAN 
Councit ExaMINATION (1931, 1932, 1933), (2) Cross Enauisu Trst (1931, 1932, 
1933), (3) STANFORD ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION (1931, 1932, 1933) anp 
(4) THE Sims Socio-Economic Tsst (1932, 1933) 












































| (2) (3) (4) 

American Council Cross English Test Stanford Arith. Sims Socio- 

Psychol. Ex Ex. Econ. Status 
> » 

Score | No. Fr Score | No. an. Score | No. Pe Score | No. a. 
215-229 3 .58} 160-169 | 12 | 2.4 | 310-324) 2 .85| 34-36 1 3 
200-214 1 .19} 150-519 | 31 6.2 295-309 6 . 26} 31-33 7 Lg 
185-199 5 .97| 140-149 | 66 | 13.25 | 280-294) 10 4.3 | 29-30 8 2.2 
170-184 | 13 | 2.5 | 130-319 |109 | 21.9 265-279) 16 6.8 | 26-28 | 15] 4.1 
155-169 | 12 | 2.3 | 120-219 | 94 | 18.9 250-264) 16 6.8 | 23-25 | 43 | 11.8 
140-154 | 18 | 3.5 | 110-119 | 75 | 15.1 225-249] 21 9. 20-22 | 40 11. 
125-139 | 30 | 5.8 | 100-109 | 55 | 11.05 | 220-234) 24] 10.2} 17.19 | 70} 19.3 
110-124 | 34 | 6.6 90-99 27 5.4 205-219} 24] 10.2 | 14-16 | 53] 14.6 

95-109 | 39 | 7.5 80-89 13 2.6 190-204) 31 | 138.2 | 11-13 | 62 | 17 
80-94 49 | 9.5] 70-79 2 4. 175-189} 37] 15.8} 8-10 | 42] 11.5 
65-79 80 |15.5 60-69 9 zs 160-174) 25 | 10.7 5-7 23 6.3 
50-64 89 |17.2 50-59 4 8 145-519) 10] 4.3 

35-49 79 115.2 130-144 8 3.4 

20-35 46 | 8.9 115-129 1 4 

5-19 19: | 3.7 100-114 3 1.3 
Cases 517 497 234 364 
Mean 78.65 124.50 211.90 17.33 
S.D. 40.05 20.79 43.08 2.93 
Range 216 117 220 29 
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each of the four tests, the percentage 
making these scores, and the mean 
score for each test. 

The highest possible score on the 
Psychological Examination is approx- 
imately 382 points, varying of course 
with each edition; on the Cross Eng- 
lish Test it is 172 points; on the 
Arithmetic Test 352 points, and on 
the Socio-Economic Status Test 36 
points. The table clearly indicates 
the wide range of differences charac- 
teristic of our freshmen. 

The highest and lowest scores made 
by freshmen in the different tests and 
the ratio of performance between the 
best and worst are shown in Table II. 
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DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE 

The variations in the Psychological 
Examination for 517 freshmen enter- 
ing West Virginia State College for 
the academic years 1931, 1932, 1933 
(data given in Table I, column 1) 
reveal that the group is obviously 
heterogeneous, that is, made up of 
individuals of widely different ca- 
pacity. The scores are strung out 
from high to low, and the variability 
—S.D. equals 40.05—is large. The 
highest score made by a freshman was 
224 points and the lowest score made 
was 8. The ratio of performance be- 
tween the best and worst freshmen is 
1:28 which means that the best fresh- 


TABLE II 


RANGE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE HIGHEST AND THE Lowest Scores MApDE 
BY FRESHMEN ENTERING WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 








Name of Test 


No. of 


Cases 


Ratio of 
Lowest to 
Highest 


Highest 
Score 


Lowest 
Score 





American Council Psychological Ex- 
ination (1931, ’32, ’33) 

Stanford Arithmetic Test (1931, ’32) 

Cross English Test (1931, ’32, ’33) 

Sims Socio-Economic Status Test 


(1932, ’33) 





224 
320 
167 


34 


517 
234 
497 


364 














Experience has shown that in test 
results the usual ratio of lowest to 
highest is about 1:3. The large ratios 
found in connection with the Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Socio- 
Economic Status Test are to be ex- 
plained as follows: West Virginia 
State College is a state, tax-supported, 
land-grant insti(ution whose general 
policy has been not to encourage large 
numbers of out-of-state students to 
enter. We have discovered, however, 
that the latter are, on the average, of 
higher intelligence and socio-economic 
status than the former. 


man is 28 times as efficient as the 
poorest. Our cases are concentrated 
at the low end of the scale (at the 
left end), and spread out gradually at 
the high end of the scale which means 
that we have positive skewness. The 
large skewness is to be interpreted to 
mean, I think, that there is a real lack 
of “normality’4 in our data. The test 


4 Theoretically, however, there is no 
real reason why distributions should al- 
ways be normal. Thorndike has written: 
“There is nothing arbitrary or mysterious 
about variability which makes the so- 
called normal type of distribution a neces- 
sity, or any more rational than any other 
sort, or even more to be expected on a 
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is too difficult for our students and 
excludes from operation factors which 
would make for an extension of the 
curve at the lower end.® 

Whereas there has been a tendency 
on the part of our faculty to look upon 
the Psychological Examination with 
suspicion, perhaps a word should be 
said about what the test measures and 
the interpretation of the test results. 
Those who are unfamiliar with psy- 
chological tests sometimes under- 
estimate and misunderstand the sig- 
nificance of test scores. A numerical 
score as such means but little; it is 
only when compared with other scores 
that it comes to have meaning. Test 
scores have no meaning or significance 
in themselves and are not self-inter- 
pretative; they take on significance as 
they are translated into comparative 
or relative measures. 

A test score may not have like sig- 
nificance in different colleges. The 
gross score for West Virginia State 
College on the 1930 Psychological 
Examinations was 63.00 and for 
Haverford it was 235.00. The national 
median score for the same year, based 
on the records of 36,479 students in 
137 or more colleges, was 139.00. In 
1931 Howard University had a me- 
dian gross score of 102.00 while Dart- 
mouth College had one of 206.67; and 
in 1932 Virginia Union had a median 
gross score of 95.63 while the Bennett 
College for Women had a median 
gross score of 78.33. 

We must not fall, however, into the 





priort grounds. Nature does not abhor ir- 
regular distributions’”—Mental and Social 
Measurements, pp. 88-89. 

5 Robert P. Daniel, ‘‘Basic Considera- 
tions for Valid Interpretation of Experi- 
mental Studies Bearing on Racial Differ- 
ences,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
23: 15-17, Ja 1933. 


fallacy of early investigators’ and 
consider only the median intelligence 
score of the group—not all differences 
are differences in innate ability. It is 
rather generally conceded nowadays, 
however, that there are certain fac- 
tors which influence test scores—such 
as educational opportunities, socio- 
economic status, samples, language, 
et cetera’—and that comparison must 
always be made in the light of these 
influencing conditions.® 

It is the belief of the writer, as well 
as of others,® that comparison by 
means of intelligence tests within a 
‘race’ ig much more meaningful 
than between “races.” In other words, 
for practical purposes, knowledge of 
“intraracial” differences is of much 
more importance than determination of 
“interracial” differences. This state- 
ment will appear te be much more 
pointed if I give you the median gross 
score on the 1930 Psychological Ex- 
amination found by Caliver" for 1,433 


6 In summarizing the Scientific Racial 
Psychology up to 1925 Garth wrote the 
following: ‘These studies taken all to- 
gether seem to indicate the mental superior- 
ity of the white race—although it may be 
said the investigations recognize that these 
experimental results are crude and so may 
be taken tentatively.” (Psychological Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 22, 1925, p. 359.) But the chief 
item reported in these results was the 
median intelligence quotient of the groups 
compared. 

7 Joseph St. Clair Price, The Measure- 
ment of the Intelligence of the Negro (A 
Critical Evaluation of the Literature) W.Va. 
State College Bulletin No. 3, July 1930. 

8 A, H. Arlitt, ‘‘On the Need for Cau- 
tion in Establishing Race Norms,” Journal 
A “ae Psychology, Vol. 5, 1921, pp. 179 


= H. H. Long, “On Mental Tests and 
Racial Psychology; A Critique,’’ Opportu- 
nity, Vol. 3, 1925, pp. 134-139. 

10M, J. Herskovits, ‘“‘What is a Race,” 
American Mercury, Vol. 2, 1924, pp. 207— 

210. 


11 Ambrose Caliver, A Background Study 
of Negro College Students. (U.S. Office of 
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freshmen from 33 leading colleges for 
Negro youth and compare it with the 
median gross score for our 517 fresh- 
men. He found in his study that the 
median gross score was 76.01. For our 
West Virginia group it was 69.8. Thus, 
we see that the freshmen at the West 
Virginia State College compare favor- 
ably with freshmen in other Negro 
colleges; but the median gross score 
for the freshmen at the University of 
Chicago in the 1932 examination is 
218.78, which is 158.98 points above 
the West Virginia State College 
group. 

For the above reasons, and because 
of the difficulties and complications in 
the interpretation of norms which are 
based upon large-scale testing, West 
Virginia State College has found it 
more serviceable to use the average of 
its freshmen as a provisional norm 
rather than to use the general norms 
which have been derived from the 
general use of the test. We have 
worked out the distribution of the 
scores so that we may know approxi- 
mately what to consider a high, an 
average, or a low score for this insti- 
tution. Since the original data (Table 
I) show that the lowest score made by 
West Virginia State College freshmen 
in 1931, 1932, and 1933 was 8 and the 
highest 224, the zero percentile, there- 
fore, falls at 8 and the 100th at 224. 
The two extremes represent the low- 
est and highest levels of intelligence 
found in the group. A score of 51.9 
represents the 30th percentile and cor- 
responds to low intelligence; a score 
of 69.8 represents the 50th percentile 
and corresponds to median or average 
intelligence. 


Education Bull. No. 8. 1933.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1933. p. 18. 
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SoctaL DIFFERENTIATION 


The Sims Score Card for measuring 
the cultural and economic level of the 
home, which has been administered 
to our freshmen for the last two years, 
has revealed differences among homes 
of our students. The maximum pos- 
sible score on the test is 36. The test 
mean for West Virginia freshmen igs 
17.16+2.93. The highest score is 34, 
and the lowest is 5. Our range is, 
therefore, 29, and the best socio- 
economic status is 7 times better than 
the poorest. 

We have also worked out for this 
test a distribution of the scores so 
that we may know what to consider 
high or low socio-economic status for 
West Virginia State College. Table 
III presents a percentile classification 
of the socio-economic test scores with 
their approximate interpretations. 
These percentiles are based upon 364 
freshmen tested in September, 1932 
and 1933. 


TABLE III 


PROVISIONAL LEVELS OF Socio-Economic 
Stratus BasEpD on 364 FRESHMEN 
(1932, ’33) ar West VIRGINIA 
StaTE COLLEGE 
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sents habits built up as the results of 
the functioning of the laws of learning. 
The distribution of the scores of 234 
freshmen in the Stanford Arithmetic 
Examination, Form A (data taken 
from Table I, column 3), shows the 
difference among them in this respect. 
The mean is 211.90+43.08. The best 
student (score 320) is three times as 
efficient as the poorest (score 100). 
Table IV presents percentile norms 
based on 234 freshmen (1931, 1932). 


TABLE IV 


PROVISIONAL LEVELS OF ARITHMETIC 
ABILITY BASED ON 234 FRESHMEN 














(1931, 732) 
Sug- Corresponding 

Scores ~~ en sested Level of 

&S Rating Ability 
320 100 10 
275 90 9 Very High 
253 80 8 
235.1 70 7 High 
220.9 60 6 
207 .3 50 5 Median 
194.6 40 4 
184.4 30 3 Low 
174.9 20 2 Very Low 
161 10 y 
100 0 0 Lowest 





VARYING KNOWLEDGE OF GRAM- 
MATICAL STRUCTURE 
AND ForM 


Ability to use grammatical forms 
affords another capital illustration of 
differences as great as those found in 
other measures. Some students make 
many errors in punctuation, others 
practically none. Some students are 
more lacking than others in the ‘‘sen- 
tence sense.”? Some need to be given 
special attention to improving their 
spelling. 

On the Cross English Test the 
mean score made was 124.50 with a 
SD of 20.79. The best freshman 
(score 167) is three times as efficient 


as the poorest (score 50). There is 
less variability in this group, but the 
differences are quite obvious. 

In this connection, too, we have 
worked out provisional levels of abil- 
ity to use grammatical forms. Below 
(Table V) are presented the percentile 
norms based on 497 freshmen (1931, 
1932, 1933). 


TABLE V 


PROVISIONAL LEVELS OF ABILITY TO USE 
GRAMMATICAL Forms BASED ON 497 
FRESHMEN (1931, ’32, ’33) 








Sug- Corresponding 





Scores —— gested Levels of 
€S Rating Ability 
167 100 10 
148.9 90 9 Very High 
141.5 80 8 
136.3 70 7 High 
131.8 60 6 
126.8 50 5 Median 
124.5 40 4 
115.2 30 3 Low 
108.1 20 2 Very Low 
97.5 10 1 
50 1 0 





DIFFERENCES IN VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES 


Table VI presents the responses of 
333 freshmen to our vocational ques- 
tionnaire. Differences in vocational 
choices are quite obvious. Eighty-one 
per cent of the freshmen have chosen 
their life work. It is interesting to note 
that the students are selecting the 
most crowded professions—27.64 per 
cent chose teaching—and do not see 
the possibilities in some other field 
which is less crowded. This throws 
light on the growing belief among 
many that too many of our students 
make their vocational choices without 
thorough study. 

It is interesting to note that, of the 
large number of students coming from 
mining districts, not one chose mining 
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as a vocation. Probably an investiga- 
tion in this connection would show 
that there are greater opportunities 
in scientific mining, farming, etc., for 
our young people in West Virginia 
than in teaching or some of the other 
time-honored professions. 

Table VI also shows that the fresh- 

TABLE VI 


DIFFERENCES IN VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 
333 FRESHMEN (1932, 1933) at Wrst 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 








P ’ 
. : : - Per Cent 
Vocation Chosen Num 








ber 
Teaching 75 27 .64 
Doctor 19 7.01 
Social Work 18 6.64 
Secretarial Work 17 6.27 
Business 15 5.53 
Physical Education 13 4.79 
Lawyer 9 3.32 
Home Economics Teacher 8 2.95 
Dentist 8 2.95 
Nurse 6 2:31 
Insurance 5 1.84 
Musician 5 1.84 
Athletic Work 4 1.48 
Dietician 4 1.48 
Contractor 4 1.48 
Shopkeeper 4 1.48 
Modiste 4 1.48 
Mortician 4 1.48 
Engineer 3 bs | 
Chiropodist 3 se | 
Mechanist 3 1 Bee Fo 
Chemical Engineer 3 eee | 
Interior Decorator 3 Lit 
Politician 3 | ee 
Chemist 3 Toa 
Missionary 3 Pao 
Music Writers 3 Let 
Mechanic Arts 3 1 Bee Ee 
Librarian 2 .74 
Commercial Advertising 2 .74 
Preacher 2 .74 
Druggist 2 .74 
Music Teacher 2 .74 
Broker 2 .74 
Elementary School Work 1 8 
Real Estate Dealer 1 od 
Commercial Art 1 .37 
Coaching 1 yf 
Architect 1 of 
Concert Violinist 1 od 
Housewife 1 od 
Total 271 100.00 

Undecided 62 

Total Freshmen 333 








man make their choices from too 
narrow a range of vocations. If they 
knew of a large number of other desir- 
able occupations which are available 
to college-trained folk, they would be 
able to make a more systematic in- 
vestigation of a number of occupa- 
tions and enter fields which are less 
crowded than some of those selected. 


EDUCATIONAL BEARING 


Now that we have studied several 
hundred collegians of the freshmen 
classes and discovered individual dif- 
ferences in native ability or intelli- 
gence, in socio-economic status, in 
achievement, in knowledge of gram- 
matical structure and form, and in 
vocational choices; the overwhelming 
question is—what can be done about 
it? Certainly we should minister to 
the needs of all to the best possible 
manner. 


Schools heretofore have to a large extent 
ignored these differences, in an attempt to 
get simple, uniform organization, courses of 
study, and textbooks. The schools have 
heretofore failed to extend the influence 
that they should toward developing good 
citizenship. 

This failure manifests itself in certain 
bad habits fixed upon children. These hab- 
its include the habit of failure, the habit of 
half-done work, the habit of work below 
one’s full powers, the habit of shirking. 
Furthermore, in the economic waste of 
re-educating repeaters of holding out of 
productive activities for one or more years 
those children whose time is wasted by 
maladjustment, and in turning out half- 
educated, those children whose failure has 
discouraged them from further education 
effort, the school system itself is displaying 
not only inefficiency, but bad citizenship. 

Individual differences among children, 
while disturbing to a system of education 
which tries to ignore them, are potentially 


the means by which society progresses.” 


122G, M. Whipple (Editor), Adapting 
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Modern education assumes that the 
central question for educators is how 
to improve their methods for the 
achievement of the best character 
growth of each individual student. 
We have preached equality of ability 
and opportunity and have failed to 
emphasize the principle underlying 
the New Testament parable of the 
talents. This parable, I take it, is not 
meant to imply that those who have 
inferior talents should give up, but to 
indicate that each one is responsible 
for making the most of what he has. 
The point of view is not only one that 
concerns the unadjusted and problem 
student, but one that seeks the best 
resources and methods and devices 
for assuring the largest and best pos- 
sible development for each boy and 
girl. Actually, the raison d’etre of our 
college is to administer to the per- 
fectly legitimate needs of the students 
who are permitted to enter. If they 
can not be administered to in one way, 
they must be administered to in 
another. The center of focus of efforts 
in any educational enterprise should 
be individual persons. How can we, 
with five hundred or more boys and 
girls, focus all of our resources in pro- 
gram and leadership on each individ- 
ual so that his particular character 
and educational needs are understood 
and met in the most adequate way 
possible? 

Many colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country have now 
recognized the fact of individual 
differences and have completely revo- 
lutionized their educational philoso- 





the Schools to Individual Differences. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
ayrenty-Fourth Year Book, Part II, pp. 


phies.!* They have shifted their whole 
emphasis toward making the individ- 
ual student, rather than the group, 
the unit of instruction. Wilkins" says: 
No two students bring to college the same 
background, the same experience, the same 
achievement in knowledge; and no two 
students face the same future of work and 
leisure. We have no right to do less than to 
study with utmost care each individual 
record and each individual prospect and 
plan the individual curriculum in accord- 
ance with the results of that study. 


One of the major concerns of col- 
leges today is to achieve unto what 
the late President Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago called the principle 
of “sympathetically guided individ- 
ualism.’’! A few years ago the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
under the leadership of Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, launched a most promising 
program of stock-taking and pooling 
of experiences among all the institu- 
tions of higher education throughout 
the country engaged in liberal arts 
education.'® It was reported that 
there were then going on in American 
colleges and universities one hundred 
and twenty-eight experiments. Many 
of these experiments were designed to 
meet the needs of individually supe- 
rior students. To summarize all of the 
current changes and experiments re- 


13 Five College Plans, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. 

44 The Changing College, University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. 

148 Homer P. Rainey, ‘‘The Individual- 
ization of College Instruction, Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, May 
1932, pp. 190-195. 

16 G. M. Whipple (Editor), Changes and 
Experiments in Liberal Arts Education, 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Thirty-First Year Book, Part II. See 
also Mann, C. R., ‘‘Report of the Com- 
mission of Educational Surveys,’’ Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 
XV, No. 1, March 1929, pp. 117-118. 
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ported would require more than a 
reasonable allotment of time for this 
paper. 

All of this activity indicates that 
at least some white colleges are alive 
and are striving to meet their re- 
sponsibilities, but Negro institutions 
as a whole seem to have become re- 
signed to being victims of circum- 
stances, and to lack vision and initia- 
tive to overcome impediments and 
create a new program. The result is a 
school system lacking in character, 
dependent upen tradition, regulation 
and system, and satisfied with medi- 
ocre accomplishments.!’ ‘Although 
the Negro college is awakening grad- 
ually,” says Caliver,}* “it is somewhat 
less responsive in attempting to adapt 
itself to these pressing needs than has 
been expected by friendly critics.” 

We might as well face with entire 
frankness the fact that we have, with 
slight modifications here and there, 
an educational system which pre- 
supposes the ability of most of the 
pupils to reach a certain academic 
standard. “At the close of the first 
semester of the academic year 1927-— 
28, the percentage distribution of 
grades earned by the freshmen in a 
Negro College (West Virginia State 
College) was, as follows: 


esis aio aioe eneath rete scree 03 
_ SOR mer nian Meee ee aes 13 
Ee ae ek A SPI SA 22 
_L ESI GER eee ara rere 23 
BU Gos Gr vatigie ois nsecvnsretne ice ote 28 


When this was reported to the faculty 
by the dean, speculations as to the 


17 Carter G. Woodson, The Mis-Educa- 
tion of the Negro, The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1933. 

18 “Some Trends in Higher Education 
and Their Application to Negro Colleges,” 
Opportunity, Vol. 6, No. 1, Ja 1928, p. 6. 


cause of the high mortality grew rife 
among the members. Some argued 
that it was due to lack of effort on the 
part of the students, others hinted 
that it might be due instead to poor 
teaching, and still others contended 
that it was due to sheer lack of brains 
—poor material. One member, more 
sure than the rest, insisted that the 
students were ‘below par,’ being in- 
ferior both to those whom he had 
taught elsewhere and to such as were 
his classmates during his under- 
graduate years in white and Negro 
colleges.’”? Another explanation that 
might have been offered, and I think 
a more plausible one, is that our sys- 
tem of education here seems to try to 
force the individual into a set of edu- 
cational molds rather than to try to 
adjust education to the individual; 
and that the idea of holding before 
our students a standard which ignores 
individual differences and exceeds the 
grasp of most students is interestingly 
poetic, but psychologically ineffective. 
It is like asking a hurdle runner to 
keep up his enthusiasm in a race in 
which the final hurdle is always a 
little in front of him and _ never 
reached. The better idea is to place 
before him a series of hurdles, each 
one a little higher than the preceding 
one, but all within his abilities. 

Why is it that many of our superior 
students lose interest in their school 
work, and degenerate? Why do so 
many acquire a sullen sense of in- 
feriority and injustice, a sense of frus- 
tration and defiance of authority? 
Members of our faculty are asking 
these questions, and the fact that 
there are many students on our cam- 
pus to whom college offers very little 
just now means that the question will 
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go right on being asked until an an- 
swer is found. 

Now there is an answer possible. 
If we would forget all about standard- 
ization—the North Central Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Colleges—and would think only in 
terms of administering to the social 
and character needs of our students, 
we could make a program that would 
look something like this: We would 
say to every professor and instructor, 
“You are now not one whose duty it 
is merely to pass on information, but 
a counsellor; you must understand 
boys and girls, young men and young 
women, and assist in developing and 
directing a program which utilizes the 
knowledge and methods of current 
psychology, sociology, and education 
for the attainments of character out- 
comes. Your duty is, also, to counsel 
students as to what life is about, 
stressing the unity of fundamental 
human values.’”’ We would say the 
same to every matron, proctor, cook, 
farm hand; in fact, to every em- 
ployee of the institution, no matter 
what his station might be. We would 
say to every department head, ‘You 
must get rid of many of your depart- 
mental views; they belong to the Age 
of Science which, in a sense, disregards 
the important principle that each 
department has necessarily to do with 
experience as a whole. We are now 
living in an Age of Philosophy, which 
calls for correlation of our efforts, for 
setting some kind of goal for our edu- 
cational institution,!® for the bringing 
of a plan into our unplanned order, 





_ ' B. H. Bode, “Aims in College Teach- 
ing,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, Ja 1932. 


for comprehensive thinking.?® No 
longer will you bombard students 
with uncorrelated facts, expecting 
them to achieve out of their total 
mass of learning some sort of syn- 
thesis. The ‘new deal’ demands that 
they be given a view of life that 
possesses a certain comprehensive- 
ness, where all the parts are in- 
timately related and when the stu- 
dents come forth with some kind of 
totality of view, an integration or 
synthesis of understanding.” Our aim 
shall be to teach them to ‘see life 
steadily and see it as a whole’.” 

But we would have to say more 
than this. An institution tackling a 
solution on these lines would have to 
say: “‘No standardizing agency shall 
say what must or must not be taught. 
Our institution will operate on the 
basis of a co-operative, life-centered 
curriculum emerging from the needs 
and desires of the school community.” 

If we were to adopt such a program, 
and it were carefully and thoroughly 
done, we could build a noble race of 
happy, trustworthy, and capable men 
and women who would be educated 
in the true sense of the word, for each 
would be singled out, and then edu- 
cated according to his particular ca- 
pacities and needs. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Beginning with the academic year 
1931-32 the West Virginia State Col- 
lege began gathering information re- 
garding its freshmen so that their 


20 H. A. Overstreet, We Move in New 
Directions, W. W. Norton and Co., 1933, 
Chapter 7. 

21 Ambrose Caliver, ‘‘The Negro Teacher 
and a Philosophy of Negro Education,” 
JOURNAL OF NreGro EpucatTIon, 2: 432-47. 
O 1933. 
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particular needs might be revealed 
and the college make the greatest con- 
tribution to their development. Her 
purpose in securing such data may be 
stated more precisely as follows: (1) to 
“spot”’ the students who need special 
attention; (2) to enable the faculty to 
understand the students more fully 
and therefore to meet their needs 
more intelligently; (3) to save time in 
discovering the individual needs and 
characteristics of the students. 

Valuable information has been ac- 
cumulated for studying individual 
students and locating particular ob- 
jectives in terms of the developing 
person by use of the following devices: 

1. Psychological Examination 

2. Socio-Economic Status Test 

3. English Test 

4. Arithmetic Test 

5. Vocational Questionnaire 

Our analysis of these data has 
armed us with much material to 
demonstrate the striking range of in- 
dividual differences found in native 
capacity, socio-economic status, and 
vocational choices of freshmen. These 
differences must be recognized and 
ministered to accordingly. Many col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country have long since recognized 
these differences and have completely 
revolutionized their educational phi- 
losophies. They have shifted their 
whole emphasis toward making the 
individual student rather than the 
group the unit of instruction. 

Our institution is duty bound to 
provide education suitable to the 
abilities, interests, and needs of every 
student who is permitted to enroll. 
No one at all conversant with the 
facts set forth in this study can avoid 
the conviction that the system of 





education practiced at West Virginia 
State College, whatever merit it may 
have administratively, leaves much 
to be desired pedagogically. The prob- 
lem is no simple one, and since the 
college can not change the original 
natures of the students in the sense of 
improving their capacities to learn, 
our approach must be from the point 
of view of changing our requirements, 
methods, and instruction. It is there- 
fore recommended, respectfully: 

1. That the testing program be con- 
tinued over a number of years, since 
the prerequisite of scientific adapta- 
tion of the college to individual differ- 
ences must be a general testing pro- 
gram before or at school entrance, so 
that the differences in capacity, in 
needs, in interests and so on may be 
known. We should like to continue 
the use of our present devices and 
employ such new techniques as may 
contribute additional data for the 
better understanding of the problem 
under consideration. 

2. That a committee of the college 
faculty be appointed by the Dean to 
study the curriculum and instruction 
of the institution and suggest any 
changes; that they devote a year or 
two to these problems, surveying the 
literature on the subject, investigat- 
ing changes in other colleges, listening 
to speakers who may be invited to 
discuss the subjects, in order that 
certain changes, if found advisable, 
be recommended to the faculty and 
State Board of Education. 

3. That we do not expect the same 
standard of quality of all. Serious 
effort ought to be made to establish 
standards of work for the group and 
for the individuals making up the 
group. This can, of course, be deter- 
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mined only empirically at present, for 
the amount and kind of work to suit 
the level of intelligence we find in our 
institution can be known only by the 
successes and failures of the students 
who attempt it. 

Since each individual student, with- 
in certain limits, moves forward at his 
own rate in the common essentials of 
each subject, the use to which knowl- 
edge is to be put should often allow for 
varying standards of proficiency. To 
illustrate—mathematics is a neces- 
sary foundation for an engineering 
course, and a student who is prepar- 
ing to enter this field should be held 
for more mathematics, and a more 
exacting quality of it than one who is 
certain to have little need of it in his 
later studies or in everyday life. Of 
course if the student is weak in Math- 
ematics he can never be a success in 
engineering and should enter some 
kind of work where he has the capacity 
for success. 

The suggestion above does not 
mean that a student can know much 
of a single subject without knowing 
the fundamentals of allied subjects 
or that he should be relieved of learn- 
ing the common essentials—those 
knowledges and skills which should 
form the basis for specialization. But 
it does mean that a student with ca- 
pacity for studying English and his- 
tory in college should not be driven 
from college by requiring him to 
“take” subjects for which he is not 
fitted. 

4. That we pursue a policy of in- 
tellectual flexibility in administering 
the requirements for admission to 
and graduation from our institution. 
The college curricula of older genera- 
tions were based on the assumption 


that what was good for one person was 
good for another. Most modern col- 
leges, however, have modified their 
curricula in order to take account of 
the individual differences which mod- 
ern study of personality has revealed 
to be so important. At Union College, 
in Schenectady, N.Y., for instance. 
the only requirement made of an 
applicant for admission to college is, 
“You must have shown yourself in- 
tellectually proficient at something.” 
It is felt that if the individual is good 
at something, then he is promising 
college material. 

Although the requirements for 
graduation are the normal road which 
most of our students may be expected 
to travel, exceptions ought to be 
made when the individual case re- 
quires it. Particular subjects may 
indeed be necessary for certain kinds 
of work. College mathematics is a 
necessary foundation for an engineer- 
ing course; college Latin is véry desir- 
able for a prospective teacher of Eng- 
lish, and so on; but many well-in- 
formed men and women have studied 
neither. Should a student weak in 
mathematics be required to study it 
in college? Should we refuse to grad- 
uate a student who has been unable 
to obtain credit in some of the time- 
honored subjects? Is it wise to re- 
quire a student to take a certain 
course when he could profit more 
from some other subject? Should not 
our requirements reflect more and 
more on intelligent understanding of 
individual differences? 

5. That our faculty devote as much 
care and thought to our advanced 
and gifted students as we do to the 
backward. Much solicftude and time 
is given to finding ways and means of 
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helping the slow, but little thought is 
given to special ways of providing for 
those who can easily forge ahead. The 
bright students should be surrounded 
with an atmosphere of high aspiration 
and achievement and stimulated to 
use their powers of originality and dis- 
covery. Since it is from the right end 
rather than from the left end of the 
distribution curve that our leaders— 
the men and women who will deter- 
mine the future progress of our group 
—will come, wisdom would dictate 
that at least equal attention be given 
to our gifted pupils as is given to the 


lame and lazy. “The basic factor in 
education,” says Bolton,” “is thus the 
fact of individual differences in native 
ability, and the supreme problem of 
the future is the working out of ad- 
ministrative methods of dealing with 
large masses of children, yet at the 
same time giving to each child the 
special attention and the special 
courses it needs, without sacrificing 
the benefits of class work and group 
instruction.” 


22 Everyday Psychology for Teachers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1923, 
p. 53. 
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The Negro Frontier! 


“Life on the Negro Frontier” is the 
title of the attractive volume which, 
in the main, is the story of the rise and 
development of the city Y.M.C.A. 
among Negroes. In pointing out the 
need of the Y.M.C.A. in cities, the 
author compares Negro life in cities 
at the time of the beginning of the 
Y.M.C.A. movement with the pre- 
carious life on the frontier when 
thousands of Americans were pioneer- 
ing into the West and pushing the 
American frontier farther and farther 
westward. The Negro frontier, how- 
ever, differs in one marked respect 
from that of the West: the frontier in 
Western United States eventually 
“receded or disappeared as settle- 
ment took more and more permanent 
form. The Negro frontier, however, 
was always in a state of flux, and every 
new comer or new wave of migration 
witnessed the repetition of the old 
stages of acculturation. The pioneer 
community of the West in time grew 
stable, and new comers found a state 
of culture not far different from that 
they left behind them in the ‘effete’ 
East. But the Negro communities 
never had time to absorb completely 
the diverse individuals who con- 
stantly flowed into them... . By the 
time that any Northern Negro com- 
munity feels itself ready to turn to 
‘settlement’ in the sense of building up 
stable relations, both within the 
family and within the personalities of 
its members, it is struck by a new 
wave of migrants who must be ab- 
sorbed, or by some new economic 


1 Arthur, George R., Life On The Negro 
Frontier, New York: The Association Press, 


1934, Pp. 259. 


catastrophe that inevitably breaks 
into the weak patterns of a settled life 
barely established.” 

Since the beginning of the first 
Negro Association in Washington, 
D.C., in 1853, the Negro Y.M.C.A. 
has expanded to embrace twenty- 
five Rosenwald Y.M.C.A. buildings, 
fifty Y.M.C.A. branches, not aided by 
Rosenwald;—one hundred and five 
student associations in the United 
States and forty student associations 
in South Africa. The city Y.M.C.A. 
met the moral, religious, and recrea- 
tional needs of the Negro in the city 
frontier. Through its religious services 
it attracted young men who were in- 
clined to drift away from the church 
being away from home. It provided 
wholesome recreation for the utiliza- 
tion of leisure hours. The Y.M.C.A 
made it possible for Negroes to get 
decent meals and to have access to 
healthy lodging places. Its physical 
work and boys’ work programs ex- 
tend far and wide into the local com- 
munity. The Negro is still on the 
frontier and the Y.M.C.A. still fills 
a unique place in Negro life. 

The Negro Y.M.C.A. has rendered 
service far beyond its local com- 
munity. Its service in the ‘Great 
Society” during the World War was 
most commendable. None of the criti- 
cisms launched against the white 
Y.M.C.A. during the War were 
hurled at the Negro representatives of 
the Christian Movement. The Negro 
Y.M.C.A. has made itself deeply felt 
in foreign fields, particularly through 
the heroic work of Max Yergan in 
South Africa. In cooperation with the 
white Y.M.C.A. the Negro Y.M.C.A. 
was instrumental in creating the Com- 
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mission on Interracial Cooperation. 
Speaking of the interracial aspect of 
the Y program, Mr. Arthur says: ‘‘Al- 
though very few of the colored associ- 
ations have a definite race-relations 
program, it does happen that in the 
relations of the white and colored as- 
sociations, and through meetings of 
boards of managers, of colored and 
white secretaries in staff assem- 
blies, colored and white students in 
Y.M.C.A. educational institutions, of 
Older Boys’ Conferences, of Hi-Y 
groups, of leaders’ groups, and of 
inter-departmental athletic events, 
the leaven of interracial good-will very 
often works much more effectively 
than through a program of discus- 
sions seeking the same end.” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of 
the book is that which makes special, 
practical recommendations as to how 
the local associations might improve 
their work. The section in Part II, 
“The Public Speaks,” is equally il- 
luminating, for it enables Y.M.C.A. 
officials to make changes in the light 
of pertinent public criticism. The in- 
stitutional case studies and the in- 
dividual case studies reveal both the 
strength and weakness of the Y.M.C.A. 
programs. The book is valuable not 
only because it gives to the public the 
information as to the strength, origin, 
and growth of the Y.M.C.A., but it is 
equally valuable because the weak- 
nesses revealed challenge interested 
people to improve the institution. 

Certain statements strike the re- 
viewer as significant and unusually 
informing. 

1. Of the twenty-five Rosenwald 
buildings, ninety-two per cent 
of them need major repairs and 
ninety-six per cent of them need 
painting and decorating. 

2. “From the descriptions of the 
locations of the Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings with reference to the geo- 
graphical distribution of Ne- 
groes in these twenty-five cities,” 
twenty-eight per cent of the 
buildings are located in or near 
the area where the poorest 


people live; sixteen per cent of 
them are to be found in areas 
“which are rapidly changing 
from residential to industrial or 
commercial zones; whereas fifty- 
six per cent of them are located 
in areas of good homes.’’ This 
creates a financial problem. “If 
a Y.M.C.A. building finds itself 
in the center of blighted areas 
it will either have to be aban- 
doned for a site nearer the center 
of the Negro population, or it 
will be forced to carry on a 
large program for underprivileged 
boys and girls who live in 
blighted areas. If the latter 
course is adopted, financial as- 
sistance from outside the dis- 
trict will be necessary. The in- 
come from membership dues, 
dormitory rents, and cafeteria 
profits can not be depended upon, 
as formerly, to finance the pro- 
grams, because no financial sup- 
port can be expected from the 
people directly served, and for- 
mer members will not contribute 
enough to cover the deficit.” 

This item is significant because one 
of the major criticisms that the Y has 
received is that it serves and caters 
to the privileged boy rather than the 
underprivileged boy. 

3. The debts on the twenty-five 
associations are not great. Only 
eight have a property debt, 
ranging from $1,000 to $37,000. 

4. The twenty-five Rosenwald 
Y.M.C.A. buildings and the 
Y.W.C.A. buildings aided by Ros- 
enwald money cost $5,815,969; 
of this amount, Rosenwald and 
the Rosenwald Fund contributed 
$637,000, Negroes $472,319, and 
the general funds of the white 
Y.M.C.A.’s, or other white 
sources, $4,490,893. 

Though the volume is designed to 
set forth the city work, especially that 
of the Rosenwald buildings, it is to 
be regretted that more space could 
not have been given to the student 
work, Perhaps that calls for a separate 
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treatment and only a passing notice 
could be given to that work in this 
volume. 

It is surprising that Mr. Arthur, in 
accounting for the existence of a 
segregated movement among Ne- 
groes, failed to show that in part it 
was due to the failure of American 
Christianity to function in the area 
of race relations. Though recognizing 
that there is an element of truth in the 
statement that “much of the ear- 
ly separation existing between the 
Y.M.C.A. movement, among whites 
and Negroes, was due to the fact that 
equivalent social and economic classes 
did not exist in the two races” it does 
not excuse the movement for its policy 
of segregation claiming as it does to 
emphasize the C rather than the Y, 
M, and A. There is also evidence to 
show that the rising of two groups to 
equivalent social and economic classes 
does not abolish racial prejudice and 
discriminatory practices. Nor is the 
white Y.M.C.A. in the North to be 
exonerated for its policy of segrega- 
tion on the ground that ‘The Negro 
in the North was present in the cities 
only in comparatively small num- 
bers, and the program of the white 
Y.M.C.A.’s presupposing a population 
largely engaged in the middle-class 
occupations of life, was early in- 
applicable both from the standpoint 
of its nature and of its support.” The 
quarrel here is not that what Mr. 
Arthur says is untrue but that he did 
not go far enough; he did not attack 
the unChristian attitude of white 
Y.M.C.A.’s which also helped to 
make a separate movement necessary. 

It is also surprising that the author 
was not more careful in handling 
some of his statistics. For example, 
on page 101, he points out that there 
was a drop of 22 per cent in the num- 
ber of full-time secretaries between 
1928-1933 (from 94 in 1928 to 73 in 
1933). He indicated a drop of 21 per 
cent in the number of part-time secre- 
taries employed during the same 
period (from 38 in 1928 to 30 in 1933). 
In accounting for the total reduction, 


Mr. Arthur adds 22 per cent to 21 per 
cent making a reduction of 43 per 
cent. But this is an error. The total 
staff of the 25 Y.M.C.A.’s in 1928, 
including full and part-time secre- 
taries, was 132; the total in 1933, in- 
cluding full and part-time secretaries, 
was 103, a grand reduction of 29 men 
or slightly more than 21 per cent. The 
43 per cent reduction could not apply 
to the 94 nor to the 38; and certainly 
not to the 182. 

BensAMIN E. Mays, Dean 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Education and Propaganda! 


There is an aspect of education 
which we often fail to consider. This 
is not concerned with the formal proc- 
esses of the school and the class- 
room, and accordingly is often not 
considered of any great moment. But 
there are advertisers who speak of 
“educating” the public and of “sell- 
ing” their ideas to the people. This 
has become a common practice in our 
every day life. The result of this is 
that education and propaganda are 
often confused, so that there are per- 
sons who think of education as the 
propagation of their beliefs, their 
interests and views. Advertisers and 
sellers are not the only ones who in- 
dulge in this effort to cause the public 
to close its mind and support one side 
of an issue. The most insidious part 
of this endeavor is that it often par- 
takes of part truth and part error, 
and it then becomes the more difficult 
to combat. The field of publication 
is at present filled with books which 
are seeking to convert readers to 
special opinions and to interest them- 
selves in particular causes. The justi- 
fication of a viewpoint on race is a 
favorite theme and does not appear to 
want for a reading public. Thousands 
of people crowd to the support of 
their favorite idea. Histories, novels, 

1 Adams, James Truslow, America’s 
Tragedy, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. Pp 415. 
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and magazines are published in order 
to conserve certain traditional views. 
A portion of the public, anxious to 
have its views of the past confirmed 
in order to establish its views of the 
present, has made possible the publi- 
sation of books for profit. Publishers 
in the main are interested in works 
which sell rather than in works which 
may be true or critical of contempo- 
rary opinion. 

The development of knowledge 
depends upon the pursuit of truth but 
propaganda is the pursuit of a fixed 
idea. Educators, and particularly 
those who are concerned with the 
education of Negro children, must be 
on their guard against the propagan- 
dist, however popular he may seem to 
be. If children are taught that the 
coming of the Negroes to America in 
the past constitutes the foundation of 
a “tragedy,” then they will soon learn 
to develop a sense of aversion or 
neglect or derision towards Negroes of 
the present. One generation will ab- 
sorb quickly the historical attitude 
towards the peoples who live in its 
community. The process which is 
employed in the establishment of this 
kind of tradition is to emphasize one 
set of facts and to suppress others, 
and readers will then be conditioned 
in a false education, and it may take 
a lifetime to unlearn it. An insinuated 
expression concerning a racial group 
appearing in print may be the cause 
of antipathies which register them- 
selves in unconscious attitudes, and 
the reading of a representation of the 
Negro in history may make possible 
the production of a mental impression 
which recurs when the word, Negro, 
is again mentioned. 

This particular book is intended as 
a popular rather than a scholarly dis- 
cussion of Sectionalism in the United 
States from the point of view of 
slavery and the Negro. It is a type of 
the unconscious propaganda men- 
tioned above. It should be placed in 
the category of books which seek to 
propagate a point of view on the 
Negro, while detailing with it accepted 





truths in American History. The 
volume fails to carry the obvious ear- 
marks of scholarship. Its footnote 
citations are mainly to available 
printed works, and it has neither a 
bibliography nor an appendix. The 
author sums up the body of specialized 
studies which form the strata of the 
historical materials relating to slavery 
but so far as his references are con- 
cerned and some of his interpretations 
also, one could not be confident that 
he is familiar with other valuable 
materials. The book is written by one 
of America’s most successful historical 
writers, so far as book sales are con- 
cerned, and it should therefore receive 
consideration by those who are inter- 
ested in the educational materials 
which are being used by the reading 
public. 

The author insists that this book 
“ig not a book about the Negro or 
slavery nor is it another Civil War 
book.” With this idea of writing about 
Sectionalism between the North and 
the South from its beginnings to the 
Civil War, the author traces his story 
through ten chapters. These begin 
with the establishment of the colonies 
in the seventeenth century and termi- 
nate with the beginnings of Recon- 
struction and his personal views on 
its aftermath. Using such picturesque 
chapter titles as ““The Rope of Sand” 
to refer to the loose Colonial Con- 
federation, and ““The Chain of Iron” 
to refer to the Constitution and its 
supporters, the book traces ‘The 
Background 1820-1860,” through 
“The Footsteps of Fate” to ‘The 
House Divides,” ‘The Civilian War,” 
“The War Gets Under Way,” “1863,” 
“The Fall of the Confederacy,” and 
concludes with “The Aftermath.” 
Throughout this discussion, the au- 
thor maintains that, being in origin 
of the South and the North, having 
traveled in forty-five states, and hav- 
ing resided abroad, he was circum- 
stanced to write with detachment as 
an American and as neither a North- 
erner nor a Southerner. From this 
point of view, as a whole the volume 
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is a cautious and informing generaliza- 
tion, but from the point of view of 
the Negro it is less satisfactory. 
While the author asserts that he is 
writing of Sectionalism, a reader will 
be confident after perusing several 
chapters that ‘America’s Tragedy,” 
in the author’s opinion, is not in 
reality Sectionalism, but something 
which he does not name directly and 
immediately. This ‘ghost’? remains 
hidden for a while, but after seventy 
pages he finally reveals to his readers 
s brief interpretation of the ‘Trag- 
edy.”’ This is discovered in the state- 
ment that ‘‘the misunderstanding of 
the sections, war, hatred, a black 
South, arrested development, the 
Negro problem and other ills make 
out national tragedy.” Here, at last, 
one finds an answer to the enigma 
raised by the title of the book. The 
“Tragedy” is then a combination of 
factors. While admitting this in a 
definitive sentence, the details pre- 
sented relate mainly to Negroes, slave 
and free, or they are made to condi- 
tion historical events in direct ways. 
Again, later, the author refers to the 
Emancipation Proclamation, as bring- 
ing out “afresh the peculiar and 
anomalous form of property and the 
tragedy of the presence of the Negro.” 
As a matter of generally accepted 
fact, historians, recognize that Sec- 
tionalism, even when limited to the 
controversy between the North and 
the South thereby excluding the East 
and the West and also intrastate 
Sectionalism, has developed out of 
more than the factors which concern 
Negroes, as important as this phase of 
the ‘Tragedy’ may appear to the 
author of this work. The agricultural 
life of the South founded upon a few 
staple crops, which this section would 
have attempted to raise even without 
slaves, and the commercial and manu- 
facturing life of the North developed 
an opposition of interests between the 
sections. These were accentuated by 
the differences between the political, 
social and intellectual views of the 
two sections. The author believes, 


however, that if there had been no 
system of slavery, there ‘“‘would not 
only have been no Missouri Com- 
promise, no abolitionism, no Fugitive 
Slave Law, no fight over Kansas, 
none of the many causes of bitter 
feeling, but the types of civilization 
in the two sections would have neces- 
sarily more nearly approximated one 
another.’”’ Such assertions are conjec- 
tural and are probably untrue, es- 
pecially when the subject is ap- 
proached from a comparison with 
the histories of other countries, as 
for instance, the differences between 
Southern and agricultural England 
and Northern and manufacturing 
England in the eighteen thirties, or 
the contests between the industrial- 
ists and agrarians in Germany and 
Russia. The fact that there was no 
slave labor would not lead necessarily 
to the conclusion that the sections 
would have been more nearly alike, 
and that there would have been no 
cause for bitter strife. The only fact 
absent might have been the racial 
one. Such speculations assist the 
author, however, in the support of 
his views of the Negro as the back- 
ground for “the long and central 
tragedy of our national life.” 

The author shows a lack of ac- 
quaintance with the history and 
civilization of the West Coast of 
Africa prior to the rise of the slave 
trade when he says that, “the condi- 
tion of the portion of that continent 
from which he came was one not only of 
savagery but of chronic warfare, quite 
irrespective of the activities of the 
slave traders.”” Mr. Adams does not 
know of the West African kingdoms 
with their governments, arts, in- 
dustries, roads, towns, laws and fam- 
ily life; and perhaps confident of his 
views, there was no necessity on his 
part of gathering and checking his- 
torical facts in this connection. Ne- 
groes were savages before they came 
to America, and that’s that! Pursuing 
this view further in slyly insinuated 
questions, he asks, ‘‘would a DuBois 
prefer to be head man to an African 
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chief instead of a Harvard graduate, 
scholar and writer? Would a Robeson 
prefer beating a tom-tom to thrilling 
audiences throughout the world with 
his beautiful voice? Would the colored 
washerwoman I[ had in the North give 
up her comfortable house and her ear, 
in which she motored her family to 
Virginia each summer, for the an- 
cestral grass hut in the jungle?” This 
is the worst type of propaganda, the 
hypothetical type, which pleases the 
vanity of some men by showing them 
that they were doing the Negro a 
favor by enslaving him. 

Similar questions could be asked 
concerning other American minority 
peoples—the Dutch, Swedes, Welsh, 
Jews, Finns, Poles, Scotch, Irish, 
Slavs, and Germans. Would any one 
of these groups, or the distinguished 
descendents of any of them, who once 
made up Europe’s “valiant rogues 
and sturdy beggars’—as one his- 
torian calls them—or America’s tem- 
porary slaves, “the indentured serv- 
ants,” prefer to live again in urban 
ghettoes, the debtor prisons and the 
debased serfdom of their native coun- 
tries? America has been the land of 
opportunity and new life for millions 
of immigrants, the voluntary and the 
involuntary, from Europe and from 
Africa. Moreover, nothing is to be 
gained for the past or the present by 
raising these questions, unless we are 
raising them also as they concern 
other minority groups in America. 
When a racial group is singled out for 
this purpose, a thoughtful reader is 
entitled to demand the cause for this 
special consideration at the hands of 
the author. 

Mr. Adams is confident that Ne- 
groes would not have come to Amer- 
ica without being brought as slaves. 
He holds this opinion, in spite of the 
statements of the eminent historian, 
Justin Windsor, who presents evi- 
dence to show that West Africans 
came to America prior to the dis- 
covery of Columbus, and that Profes- 
sor Leo Weiner of Harvard has writ- 
ten two volumes to substantiate this 


view. For white America, the author 
finds that slavery has been ‘fan un- 
mitigated curse,” this is the tragedy 
of it, but for black America, “‘it is yet 
an open question, whether, for those 
who were brought here and _ their 
descendents, it did not prove good.” 
For some of us, the first statement is 
open to question as well as the last! 

He finds that the slaves were un- 
ambitious, lazy, living for the mo- 
ment, and when well treated they 
were the happiest people America has 
had. He states also that ‘the pas- 
sionate nature and lax morals of the 
Negro are well known,” and he notes 
“the illicit relation between white 
men and Negro or mulatto girls’— 
a condition for which the Negro girls 
alone are responsible, we are led to 
suppose. He would neglect at the same 
time to call attention to these relations 
as they concern the females of the 
dominant group and the males of the 
submerged group. He finds that the 
poor whites were ‘“‘licentious, fre- 
quently drunkards, aimless, probably 
suffering from hookworm,” but of 
course nothing should be said of their 
lazy habits or their morals or passion- 
ate natures, of which impartial his- 
torians and some novelists are aware. 
Free Negroes received better treat- 
ment in the South than in the North 
for the Southerner understood him 
and liked him, we are told. And this, 
in spite of laws to the contrary upon 
the statute books, insurrections led by 
free Negroes and a continuous migra- 
tion away from the South to the 
North! 

The abolitionists led by William 
Lloyd Garrison were responsible for 
some of the sectional strife, the author 
asserts, and he endeavors to show also 
in fairness that the fire-eaters led by 
Robert Barnwell Rhett must bear 
some of the responsibility for this con- 
dition. The industrial North is se- 
verely criticized at times and the 
agrarian South is praised. According 
to his view the South was not respon- 
sible for slavery, and it “could not rid 
itself of it.’”? The South therefore be- 
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comes a type of beautiful victim in 
the tenacles of a monster, from which 
it could not free itself. Later, again in 
praise of the South, he informs us 
that the Southern generals disap- 
proved of slavery but that the family 
of General Grant were slave-holders. 

When the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence came, he asserts that “the 
entire South was a unit,” and this in 
spite of the numerous divisions, the 
small minority of slaveholders, the 
lack of cooperation, the opposition to 
administrative measures and the care 
with which secession propaganda had 
to be handled. He admits, however, 
that in later years these divisions 
arose and contributed to the collapse. 
He adopts the traditional views of the 
fall of the Confederacy, although he 
mentions in brief sentences the 
phrases, “‘psychological factors,” “the 
will to fight,” “States Rights,” but 
these are neither described, inter- 
preted, nor explained. 

In “The Aftermath,” he expresses 
the view that the slavery problem 
was replaced by the race problem, its 
difficulties being “increased by the 
impractical zeal of Northern reformers 
and the greed of Northern _politi- 
cians.”’ In this same connection, Sum- 
ner and Stevens were “professional 
negrophiles,’”’ who wanted “‘to ruin the 
whites” and “to raise the blacks.” In 
an effort to be without bias, he refers 
to the corruption of the Reconstruc- 
tion period in the North as well as in 
the South and shows that Negroes 
were not the only ones to waste public 
funds. Nevertheless, he overlooks 
entirely the constructive public meas- 
ures adopted by the Reconstruction 
legislatures, of which Negroes were 
members. 

With these faults before us, we can 
also agree that Mr. Adams has pro- 
duced a stimulating volume, so far as 
the general study of Sectionalism is 
concerned. But the student who is 
interested in Sectionalism should read 
as an antidote, Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s The Significance of Sections 
in American History. The book by 
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Mr. Adams gives a broad summary of 
the background of the contest between 
North and South, except as noted 
above. Students of Negro history 
and education should read the book, 
but they should be doubly cautious 
of its propaganda. The style and 
movement of the book are attractive 
and at times almost irresistible. His- 
torians and educators who are inter- 
ested in the development of Negroes 
in the United States must search for 
the truth, and in so doing, they will 
find that Negroes have not been the 
foundation of a “Tragedy” but that 
they have been the builders with other 
peoples of American life and civiliza- 
tion, particularly in labor, literature, 
and song. This story from the Negro’s 
point of view remains yet to be told. 
Our system of education and pub- 
lication has not permitted American 
students and readers to learn of the 
history of Africa or of our ancestors 
in this country and their true relation 
to it. Propaganda and prejudice will 
continue to regard us as liabilities un- 
less we become interested in ourselves, 
as other minority peoples in America 
have done, and develop a reading 
public and channels of publication 
through which the truth from our 
point of view shall also have a hearing. 
The education of the Negro must be 
concerned with more than the ac- 
ceptance of the views of a book or the 
imparting of information about the 
general facts of the American past as 
many white writers present it. Our 
education must be concerned with 
the means of inspiring Negroes to live 
more abundant lives in the present, 
because their ancestors, less favored 
than they, have been contributors to 
the building of the American life and 
civilization of which they are a part. 
There should be a conscious effort on 
the part of our educational leadership 
to separate education from the type 
of propaganda which masquerades 
under that name. 

CHARLES H. WESLEY 

Department of History 

Howard University 
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The Education of the Negro! 


During the past three years an in- 
creasing number of books, mono- 
graphs, and articles have been writ- 
ten about the Negro. In fact, the 
Negro as a subject of serious study 
has been quite noticeable in recent 
years in the number of masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations devoted to 
this topic (See article in current issue 
of the JouRNAL by Dr. Ellis O. Knox). 
The volume being reviewed here is 
unique therefore not because it deals 
with the Negro or because it is written 
by a Negro, but mainly because it 
deals with an aspect of Negro life that 
has been treated more or less in piece- 
meal fashion rather than in the com- 
prehensive and systematic manner 
which it deserves. 

The Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order, with the ex- 
ception of Carter Woodson’s Hduca- 
tion of the Negro Prior to 1861, is the 
only volume that has attempted to 
give a comprehensive picture of the 
education of the Negro in the United 
States. In fact, these two volumes are 
complementary. Woodson brought 
the subject up to 1861 and Bond be- 
gan with 1860 and brought the sub- 
ject up to date (1933). 

Mr. Horace M. Bond, the author of 
this volume is a young educated 
Negro, still in his thirties, and at 
present the dean of the recently- 
established Dillard University in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Mr. Bond has had 
the good fortune to travel all over 
the South in connection with various 
projects dealing with the education of 
Negroes, and has taught in four or 
five different Southern states. He 
therefore brings to this work not only 
a fine academic training, but also a 
very wide experience with the subject 
which he treats. 

Mr. Bond has divided his book into 
three parts: “I. History of the Educa- 


1 Bond, Horace M., The Education of 
the Negro in the American Social Order. 
New York: Prentice-Hall Co. Inc., 1934. 
Pp. 501, 





tion of Negroes in the South 1860- 
19337’; “II. Economies and Finance”; 
and “III. Current Problems.” Part I 
presents a brief historical résumé of 
the attempts to educate the Negro 
mainly during Reconstruction and the 
periods immediately subsequent 
thereto, during which time ‘home 
rule” was returned to the slave states 
and the local governments were re- 
organized. The provisions passed by 
the constitutional conventions of this 
period really determined the extent 
to which Negroes were to share in 
public education from that period to 
the present. 

Part II, entitled ‘Economics and 
Finance,” presents a brief description 
of the economic resources of the South 
with some delineation of the economic 
basis of public education and the at- 
tempt to finance dual school systems 
in the former slave states. Mr. Bond 
concludes this section with the state- 
ment: “The South is the section of 
the country least able to support even 
a single system.... The result is 
that Negro children are discriminated 
against universally in states with a 
heavy Negro population, all available 
funds being devoted as far as possible 
to the needs of white school children.” 

Part III, designated ‘Current Prob- 
lems,”’ discusses various selected as- 
pects of the situation such as the 
teacher, capacity and achievement of 
Negro children, administration and 
guidance, with a final chapter on 
educational planning. 

The reviewer is at a loss to under- 
stand why the author selected this 
organization for his book. Unless one 
is very familiar with the content of 
the field, the organization and treat- 
ment are likely to confuse the reader. 
A much clearer presentation of the 
subject, especially for the majority 
of persons who will read the volume, 
would have been obtained by an 
elaboration of part I so as to include 
the material now included in parts 
II and III. Moreover, the reviewer 
believes that such an organization 
would also make the book more valu- 
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able as a text or supplementary refer- 
ence. 

Despite the defects of organization, 
however, Mr. Bond has made a unique 
contribution. First, he has attempted 
to bring together in a single volume a 
comprehensive account of the provi- 
sion of educational facilities for Ne- 
groes since their emancipation. Second 
he has defined more precisely many 
of the present problems confronting 
the education of Negroes. Third, he 
has explained what he thinks should 
be done about the present inequalities 
in educational opportunity for Ne- 
groes in the South. This last point 
merits a further word concerning it. 

Under the head of ‘Educational 
Planning” the author presents what 
he conceives to be the most reasonable 
solution of the problem of educational 
inequality for Negroes. He suggests 
that, ‘fon the basis of a minimum 
educational program to be worked 
out by an advisory committee of 
school finance experts, the federal 
government should appropriate money 
to the states to aid in the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity for all 
children.” Such federal appropriations 
are to be contingent upon ‘‘(1) guar- 
antees of equal expenditures in sepa- 
rate school systems. . . . (2) the abil- 
ity and effort of the several states in 
the support of education. ... (3)... 
the formulation by the state of 
a satisfactory equalization program 
within its borders. . . . (4) the partici- 
pation of states in federal aid should 
be left entirely to the willingness of 
the state.” 

Realizing the difficulty in getting 
such a plan adopted, the author sug- 
gests that: “Some day, the American 
nation will stumble into federal sup- 
port of education in the states, if it 
does not consciously march toward 
that goal with planned designs. When 
the South realizes that it can not give 
its white children an American educa- 
tion even by diverting school money 
from black to white children, the sec- 
tion will be the first to ask for and re- 
ceive federal aid for education.” 
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The author is conscious of the fact, 
however, that: ‘‘Meanwhile, the stub- 
born fact of the present remains with 
us. Here in the present is the poverty 
of a section co-existent with an open 
and humanly selfish discrimination 
in the expenditure of school funds. 
What is to be done about this dis- 
turbing fact?” 

The reviewer is disappointed that 
the answer to this question does not 
rise to the plane of the ideal sugges- 
tion of federal equalization. ‘Beyond 
the unthinkable prospect of doing 
nothing at all,” says Mr. Bond, ‘‘we 
can make the best of what we have, 
and we can strive with all our might 
to foreshorten what may be the in- 
evitable, long-time road that leads to 
the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all children.” I say this 
answer is disappointing because the 
author in illustrating the statement, 
‘‘we can make the best of what we 
have,” merely suggests, on the one 
hand, that more careful budgeting of 
present funds for Negro schools would 
improve them and, on the other, that 
‘it is not idle sentiment to say that 
the Negro teacher can override handi- 
caps of a material sort if she exalts 
the deep spiritual significance of her 
task and identifies herself completely 
with the destinies of the racial group 
to which she belongs.” Since Mr. Bond 
includes a chapter on educational 
planning, he leads one to expect some 
fundamental suggestions as to what 
might be done now while the federal 
government is making up its mind to 
help the states support education, 
and also what might be done to help 
the government make up its mind. 
Moreover, since education like intel- 
ligence should distill its own correc- 
tive, it is not too much to expect that 
some fundamental suggestion should 
be made indicating the basic steps in 
the process. 

The reviewer wishes to commend to 
everyone who is interested in the de- 
velopment of education in this coun- 
try that he read the Education of the 
Negro in the American Social Order. 
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This volume not only presents the 
most complete summary of the main 
facts concerning Negro education now 
available, but explains them in a very 
engaging and lucid style. 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 


The Control of Negro Education 


The present study! deals altogether 
with  state-supported _ institutions 
whose purpose it is to prepare 
teachers for Negro schools. Its scope 
is limited largely to control of these 
institutions. Twenty-nine institutions 
are included in the study—Alabama 
2, Arkansas 1, Delaware 1, Georgia 
3, Kentucky 2, Florida 1, Louisiana 
2, Maryland 2, Mississippi 1, Mis- 
souri 1, North Carolina 5, Oklahoma 
1, Pennsylvania 1, South Carolina 1, 
Tennessee 1, Texas 1, Virginia 1, 
West Virginia 2. 

In his introduction Dr. Clark points 
out some of the earlier beliefs or phi- 
losophy in regard to Negroes, which 
are both antiquated and unfortunate, 
and then refers to two hopeful present 
day movements or undertakings: (a) 
“During 1932 in colleges and univer- 
sities alone seventy-six pieces of re- 
search were completed which dealt 
directly or indirectly with the edu- 
cation of the Negro.”’ More than half 
of these were written by white au- 
thors. (b) ‘‘The issue of control of these 
institutions (State institutions for Ne- 
groes) has been treated incidentally 
in seventeen investigations.”’ 

These two statements indicate that 
members of both races are now dig- 
ging into problems which most cer- 
tainly promise improvement in state- 
supported institutions for training 
Negro teachers, and, in fact, the en- 
tire system of public education for 
Negroes, as well as progress in the 
whole interracia)] situation. An analy- 
sis of some of the most important 
investigations in this field are in- 
cluded in the author’s introduction. 


1 Clark, Felton G., The Control of State- 
Supported Teacher-Training Programs for 
Negroes. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1934. Pp. 113. 


The author’s outline of the growth 
and development of ‘“‘State-supported 
Teacher-Training Programs for Ne- 
groes” is perhaps as thrilling and as 
startling as any similar chapter in the 
history of public education. He cites 
as the first institution of this type the 
one at Marion, Alabama, which re- 
ceived an appropriation of $2,000 
from the State in 1873. The present 
writer has understood that the first 
such state school was the one at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, founded in 1870 
(Noble). This last institution ceased 
to exist about 1905, when Governor 
Vardaman refused to sign the bill 
appropriating money for its support. 
Negroes in North Carolina are dis- 
posed to believe that the Fayetteville 
State Normal School, which was 
founded in 1877, is the oldest teacher- 
training institution for Negroes which 
has been in continuous existence in 
the same community from its found- 
ing until the present time. (It now 
has enrolled more than 500 students 
of college grade.) 

Grants from the federal govern- 
ment under the Morill Acts have been 
used by a dozen or more states in es- 
tablishing their single college for 
training Negro teachers, and for oth- 
er phases of higher education. Other 
states established institutions inten- 
ded purely for the training of Negro 
teachers long before they undertook 
to add the land-grant college program. 
Among these states were: Mississippi 
1870, Alabama 1873, North Carolina 
1877, Arkansas , Kentucky 1886, 
and others. 

Within the period 1871-1929, a 
span of fifty-eight years, “‘twenty- 
nine publicly-supported institutions 
of higher education engaged in the 
preparation of teachers in Negro 
schools were established.”’ 

Financial support of these institu- 
tions, beginning with twenty-two in 
1900, when $189,051 (63 per cent) 
came from public sources, to 1915 
with twenty-four institutions, $648,- 
562 (84 per cent) came from public 
sources, and to 1925, ten years later, 
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when twenty-nine institutions re- 
ceived $3,601,407 (58 per cent) from 
public sources. That is to say, these 
institutions increased in number from 
twenty-two in 1900 to twenty-nine in 
1925, and gained in support from 
public funds from less than two hun- 
dred thousand to more than three 
and one-half million dollars. 

Likewise the growth in value of 
physical plants has been most re- 
markable—from $1,800,668 in 1900 
to $5,182,881 in 1920, to $16,320,113 
in 1930—and an estimated value of 
about twenty and a half millions at 
the present time. 

Enrollment in these state-supported 
institutions grew from 5,826 students 
in 1900, when there were twenty-two 
institutions, to 14,237 in 1920 in 
twenty-four institutions, and to 22,- 
704 in 1930 when there were twenty- 
eight institutions. On this rapid in- 
crease the author states: “‘More signifi- 
cant than the gross increase in en- 
rollment is the increase in the quality 
of enrollment.”’ 

In connection with data on college 
enrollments the author points out the 
fact that public institutions of the 
types under discussion are now en- 
rolling a larger percentage of students 
than private colleges, with the trend 
for public institutions still going up. 

This is no doubt a wholesome situ- 
ation, for it must mean that the 
people in general in the various states 
are consciously assuming responsibil- 
ity for the higher education of Ne- 
groes, in this instance, in teacher- 
training institutions particularly. This 
does not in any sense mean that pri- 
vate colleges will languish and die. 
It probably does mean that many 
of the poorly supported ones will be 
eliminated. However, the better, the 
most useful ones will remain and, as 
has been true of other great inde- 
pendent institutions, will continue to 
be pace-setters, in experiments, meth- 
ods, and character. 

The number of graduates from 
state institutions devoted to training 
Negro teachers has grown from 209 
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in 1900 to 448 in 1910, and to 1,344 
in 1925. 

Remarkable progress has been 
made, too, by these institutions to- 
wards standardization. Many well- 
meaning friends have retarded this 
phase of development because of fear 
that too great emphasis would be 
placed upon college rating merely for 
pretense or for pride of position. The 
movement in this direction has gone 
on, however, until a considerable 
number of these institutions, tested 
by the same standards as are other 
institutions, have gained recognition 
by state departments of education, 
and by regional accrediting agencies. 

Briefly summarizing: The growth 
and development which has taken 
place in twenty-nine state-supported 
institutions in the past thirty-five 
years in financial support, physical 
plants, enrollment, graduates and 
standardization are truly amazing. 
Through these gains these institutions 
have made a permanent place for 
themselves in the educational pro- 
gram of this nation, and, as Dr. Clark 
points out: ‘These institutions have 
shown that Negro leadership can be 
valuable.”’ 

This study reveals nine plans of 
control of twenty-nine institutions 
supported by eighteen states for the 
preparation of Negro teachers. Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, West Virginia, 
and Missouri are included in this 
group of states. The other fourteen, 
including Maryland and Kentucky, 
are the Southern group in which 
eight to ten million Negroes live. 

The plans of control range all the 
way from the independent-board-of- 
trustees type in which there is very 
limited direct connection with the 
authorities who control the public 
system to that which is controlled by 
a state board of education, which 
board also controls the public school 
system of the state. 

While control differs in the vari- 
ous state, there is nevertheless con- 
siderable likeness in the pattern run- 
ning through the entire group. 
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This writer is not informed if there 
are available comparable data for the 
control of institutions for the train- 
ing of white teachers in these states. 
He undertakes to venture the asser- 
tion, however, that almost, if not 
quite, as many differences in control 
of these institutions will be found as 
are noted in this study in connection 
with the institutions for Negroes. 
That is to say, briefly, that many of 
the differences discovered are not due 
to race considerations, but rather, it 
is believed, to the fact that each state 
prefers its own way of doing things, 
and, like ‘““Topsy,”’ these various plans 
of control have ‘‘just growed up.” 

The writer wishes not to be mis- 
understood here. The statement just 
offered is in no sense intended to be 
an excuse for any evident weaknesses 
in control (and there are many), nor 
a palliation, nor a covering-up of them. 
He believes the existing facts and con- 
ditions in the entire Southern area 
provide ample justification for the 
author: (a) In bringing forward a 
definite statement and analysis of 
the differences and pointing out the 
apparent weaknesses in control of 
state-supported teacher-training pro- 
grams for Negroes; and (b) in sug- 
gesting that the Negro group should 
have representation on boards which 
control such programs, 

Doubtless the author does not ex- 
pect, nor does this writer believe, 
that such representation would mean 
immediately, or even at an early date, 
the elimination of all errors and weak- 
nesses prevailing in the programs 
under discussion. It would, however, 
provide an opportunity for intelligent, 
thoughtful Negroes to share both in 
the mistakes and the successes of the 
various states in their plans for train- 
ing Negro teachers. 

Some of the causes for lack of co- 
hesion and coordination in state-sup- 
ported programs for training Negro 
teachers are due to: 

a. The general facts and conditions 
which surround what is termed “the 
race problem.” It has a color angle 


which cannot be explained away, but 
must be faced as it is, with as much 
intelligence and frankness as can be 
mustered on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

b. The general term, politics. This 
is more or less vague, but none the 
less real. It involves members of both 
races, 

c. Competition and jealousy be- 
tween and among some Negro college 
leaders. This is not peculiar to Ne- 
groes. It has existed and still exists 
among leaders in the white group, 
especially where there has been or is a 
scramble for larger enrollments. No 
one can successfully deny that such 
attitudes have delayed and sometimes 
forestalled proper and workable co- 
ordination. 

By coordination, the author evi- 
dently means not only a working 
agreement among Negro institutions 
within a single state, but also inclu- 
sion within the state’s total program 
for training teachers. This, undoubt- 
edly, is a just and proper position to 
assume for several reasons: (a) If the 
state regards its provision for train- 
ing teachers as one problem, it is 
reasonable to believe that the Negro 
state-supported institutions for train- 
ing teachers would share more equit- 
ably in the state’s appropriations for 
training all its teachers. (b) There 
would be more unity and cohesiveness 
in such a state’s program for training 
teachers for its public schools—in 
control, standards, curriculum, as 
well as in primary matters of build- 
ings and equipment. 

After a comprehensive study of the 
nine plans of control now in operation 
in twenty-nine state-supported insti- 
tutions for training Negro teachers, 
the author in an effort to secure expert 
opinion devised the following plan: 
“To gain some idea of the direction 
that control of these institutions 
should take, ten schemes of control 
for state-supported teacher-training 
institutions for Negroes were prepared 
and submitted to a jury of 90 experts 
who are authorities on the Negro prob- 
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lem, authorities in educational ad- 
ministration, authorities in general 
administration of Negro education, 
and outstanding presidents of Negro 
colleges.” 

In further explaining his efforts to 

secure wise judgments on plans of 
control which might prove desirable, 
Dr. Clark writes as follows: 
Of the ten plans, three presented pat- 
terns which were completely dual; that is, 
they provided separate but identical ad- 
ministrative machinery for the white and 
Negro groups respectively. Four of the ten 
plans were quasi dual; that is, they provided 
the usual general administrative machinery 
but in addition a small amount of adminis- 
trative machinery to aid in assuring proper 
consideration of the Negro element. The 
remaining three plans presented a fused 
type of organization; that is, they provided 
for a consideration of Negro education only 
through general channels. 


That the author received usable 
replies from two-thirds of these 90 
jurors is remarkable. A summary of 
their judgments, or opinions, is im- 
pressive and valuable. Obviously, 
that was the only method the author 
could employ to secure this expert 
opinion. However, if the sixty-one 
persons who replied could have met in 


ABSTRACTS 


Witty, Paul A. and Jenkins, Martin 
D., “The Educational Achieve- 
ment Of A Group Of Gifted Ne- 
gro Children,” Journal of Hduca- 
tional Psychology, 25: 585-97, N 
1934, 

According to the authors, this repre- 
sents the first study dealing with the 
education of exceptional Negro chil- 
dren which has been published. The 
purpose of the study was to analyse, 
in detail, the educational achieve- 
ment, as measured by the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Form W, 26 
Negro children with 1.Q.’s (Stanford- 
Binet) of 140 or above. These children 
were chosen as the brightest of a group 


conference with all the facts before 
them for two or three days’ prolonged 
discussions, it is believed their com- 
bined judgments under these condi- 
tions would have been even more 
valuable and emphatic. 

Voting upon the three plans de- 
scribed above as dual, 93.4 per cent 
of the jurors stated these were highly 
undesirable. They probably thought 
such plans of control would suggest 
to hard-boiled legislators (if there are 
such) the possibility of dual support; 
that is, white institutions supported 
by taxes paid by whites, Negro in- 
stitutions by taxes paid by Negroes, 
and carrying out the dual or separate 
idea all along the line. 

It is significant that a considerable 
majority of the 61 jurors voted for 
one of the quasi-dual plans; that is, 
that there should be representatives 
of both white and Negro people on 
boards which control ‘“State-Sup- 
ported Teacher-Training Programs 
for Negroes.’”?’ Members of the group 
of jurors described as ‘‘authorities in 
educational administration,” voted 
92.4 per cent in favor of this coopera- 
tive plan of control. 

N. C. Newsoup 
Director, Division of Negro Education 
State of North Carolina 


of more than 100 Negro children of 
superior intelligence (Stanford-Binet 
[.Q. of 120 and above). The educa- 
tional achievement of the 26 gifted 
children was compared with that of 
gifted children which have been 
studied by ‘Terman, Hollingworth, 
Witty and others. 

The 26 subjects of this study were 
selected from a group of 8,000 Negro 
pupils in grades three to eight in seven 
public schools of Chicago. The method 
of selection was similar to that used by 
Terman, i.e., classroom teachers nomi- 
nated the following children: (1) The 
child thought most intelligent, (2) the 
child doing the best class work, and 
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(3) children one or more half-years 
under age for their grades. The Mc- 
Call Multi-Mental Seale was admin- 
istered to all of the nominees and the 
Stanford-Binet was then given to 
every child who had been credited 
with an I.Q. of 120 or more on the 
McCall Seale. By this method 26 
children with Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 
140 or above were located. The New 
Stanford Achievement Test, Form W, 
was given as the measure of educa- 
tional achievement 

Results reveal a rather continuous 
distribution throughout the grades 
surveyed (three through eight). Ages 
range from six years, nine months to 
13 years, five months. 

The extent to which the group is 
accelerated in school is shown by the 
progress quotient (PQ). The mean 
PQ is 120 (SD=8.8), indicating that 
the typical child of this group is 
accelerated 20 per cent of his age be- 
yond the age norm for unselected 
children of his age. Terman found 
the PQ of his group to be 114 and 
Witty, 116 (reported in a previous 
study). The authors believe this 
relatively high progress quotient to 
be attributable, in part, to the fact 
that the Chicago public schools ac- 
celerate more pupils than does the 
typical school system. 

The mean educational achieve- 
ments of the pupils upon each of 
the sub-tests of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test reveal the fact 
that the average child of this group 
has mastered educational subject- 
matter 1.4 grades above his present 
grade placement; the range is from 
—.5 to +3.6 grades. The educational 
opportunity for this group seems in- 
adequate, foreing the children to 
study subject matter which they have 
mastered and to pursue methods 
which they have outgrown. Since no 
control group was used in this study, 
it is difficult to estimate accurately 
the degree of acceleration of these 
children. However, a comparison of 
the acceleration of these 26 superior 
Negro children with other Negro 





children of Chicago studied by Beck- 
ham and Bousfield indicates the seri- 
ous problem which arises when the 
former must be the classmates of the 
latter two groups—groups which fall 
below the norms in _ educational 
achievement. 

The superiority of the gifted chil- 
dren of this study is displayed strik- 
ingly in the degree to which they excel 
the test norms for children of their 
chronological age. The typical child in 
this group has attained an educational 
development three and three-tenths 
in excess of the norms for the children 
of his chronological age. Two of the 
children have mastered educational 
subject-matter more than five grades 
beyond that which is the norm for 
children of their ages. These facts are 
even more significant when one con- 
siders that the typical child in this 
study has spent only about five years 
in school. The subjects evidence 
especially superior ability in reading, 
which evidence contrasts sharply 
with their relatively meagre grasp of 
arithmetic skills. If these be ‘‘typical” 
gifted Negro children, they evidence 
certain educational attainments which 
depart markedly from the character- 
istic achievements of unselected Negro 
children in the elementary school— 
children whose reading skills and 
habits are reported to be low, and 
whose achievement in arithmetic com- 
putation to be relatively high. 

The accomplishment quotients of 
the subjects show that the gifted 
children are not being challenged 
sufficiently by their present educa- 
tional opportunity. Their classmates 
provide little competition and the 
system in which they are being edu- 
cated makes almost no provision for 
pupils of “surpassing” ability. The 
writers are convinced that the sub- 
jects of this study (as a group) have 
little or no opportunity to exercise 
their superior capacities in their 
present educational environment. 

In conclusion, the authors make 
certain statements with the caution 
that such statements be recognized 
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as limited to the gifted Negro children 
of the study—children from a strictly 
comparable milieu. The concluding 
statements are as follows: (1) Gifted 
Negro children are distributed rather 
evenly throughout the ages and grades 
of the elementary school. (2) Gifted 
Negro children show greatest educa- 
tional superiority in the highly ‘“‘ver- 
bal’? subjects which seem not to de- 
pend much upon school experience. 
(3) The gifted Negro children of 
this study demonstrate educational 
achievement which is not commen- 
surate with their mental capacities as 
revealed by mental tests. In this re- 
spect they conform to the picture of 
the typical gifted child. It is believed 
that the Chicago schools should make 
some provision for the enrichment of 
the school experience of these gifted 
children. (4) The Stanford-Binet has 
been proved a valid instrument for 
the identification of potentially ca- 
pable pupils in the elementary school. 

Mary A. Morton 

Research Assistant, Public Schools 

Washington, D.C. 


Patrick, J. R. and Sims, V. M., ‘‘Per- 
sonality Differences Between Negro 
and White College Students, North 
and South,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 29: 181-201, 
JI-S 1934. 

Does the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, when applied to Negroes 
and whites, differentiate the two 
races on the so-called traits which this 
test purports to measure? If it does 
measure these traits, to what degree 
does the Northern Negro differ from 
the Southern Negro? In the event 
that there is a sectional (i.e., North 
and South) difference among Negroes, 
does such a sectional difference obtain 
among the whites? These and closely 
related problems were considered in 
the investigation made by Patrick 
of Ohio University and Sims of the 
University of Alabama. The in- 
vestigators believed that Negroes 


would reveal personality traits differ- 
ent from those of the whites due to 
the reactions of the former to the 
racial prejudices to which they are 
subjected and possibly to differences 
in socio-economic status as well. 

The Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability and the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory were admin- 
istered to 177 Negro students at 
Wilberforce University and at Tuske- 
gee Institute, and to 204 white stu- 
dents at Ohio University and at the 
University of Alabama. These groups 
represent both sexes and all four col- 
lege classes. The Otis test was given 
merely as a check upon the representa- 
tiveness of the sample selected. 

Results of this study indicate that 
reliable sex differences were found 
between the sexes of both races 
studied. Male and female Negroes 
differ on all four traits which the 
Bernreuter Inventory purports to 
measure, v7z., (1) neurotic tendency, 
(2) self-sufficiency, (3) introversion- 
extroversion, and (4) dominance- 
submission. The Negro males tend 
to be more dominant and more self- 
sufficient than do females while the 
latter tend more toward neuroticism 
and introversion than do the males. 
The only reliable sex differences found 
in the whites is in the degree of 
dominance and of neuroticism, the 
white males tending to be the more 
dominant and the females the more 
neurotic. 

The only trait revealing a statisti- 
cally reliable racial difference is intro- 
version. White males tend more to- 
wards introversion than do the Negro 
males. There is a marked tendency, 
however, for the Negro males to be 
more self-sufficient and more domi- 
nant than the white males. White 
women tend to score higher on the 
neurotic scale than do Negro women, 
yet, the latter incline more toward 
dominance than the former. Since the 
whites show more variability than do 
the Negroes, one would be led to infer 
that the Negroes are a more homo- 
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geneous group from a _ personality 
point of view. Such an inference is 
made by the investigators. 

Only one trait shows a sectional 
difference which is statistically reli- 
able. The Northern white males show 
introversion to a greater degree than 
do Southern white males. 

The authors conclude that, on the 
whole, results seem to indicate that 
the Negro in a Negro college situation 
replies to the items in the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory in a fashion 
similar to that of the white student in 


his own college situation. Further, 
results in the field of personality, in 
the opinion of the authors, thus far 
do not show that whites maintain con- 
sistently a superiority over the Ne- 
groes. The final conclusion reached in 
this study is that Bernreuter’s In- 
ventory does differentiate, to a certain 
degree, Negroes and whites. Future 
research will attest the validity of 
this differentiation. 
Mary A. Morton, 
Research Assistant, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


I 


F.E.R.A. HELP FOR NEGRO EDUCATION 


It is the purpose of this section of 

the JouRNAL to present clearly two 
things; first, to show the way in which 
the Emergency Educational Division 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has provided for the ad- 
ministration and supervision of its 
educational provisions benefiting the 
Negro; and secondly, to tabulate 
the data that show the specific money 
grants received by Negro colleges 
and their students to aid in the pro- 
motion of the cause of education dur- 
ing the present national emergency. 
The facts as the basis for this report 
were obtained from the Washington 
headquarters through the courtesy of 
Dr. Caliver. 
Educational Relief Projects—By Feb- 
ruary 1934, six projects had been 
authorized by the Office of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Aministration, and 
announced to the state relief ad- 
ministrators. These were (1) exten- 
sion of rural elementary schools in 
communities under 2,500 population 
to a normal length school term, (2) 
teaching adults to read and write 
English, (3) giving vocational train- 
ing to unemployed adults, (4) re- 
habilitation training for physically 
disabled adults, (5) general education 
for unemployed and other adults, and 
(6) nursery schools for pre-school 
children from the homes of needy 
and unemployed adults. 

Educational Relief Authority.—The 
administrative handling of these proj- 
ects is vested in the respective states 
while the federal central agency is the 
Emergency Education Division at 
Washington. With respect to the 
powers of this division in general, and 
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its handling of the incidental Negro 
problems in particular, the following 
paragraph is quoted from an official 
release from the office of the ad- 
ministrator under the date of Sep- 
tember 22, 1934: 

It is understood that the Emergency Edu- 
cation Division of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration has no administra- 
tive powers aside from the allocation of 
funds to States and approval of their gen- 
eral educational programs. Beyond this 
the interest of the Federal Administration 
is merely advisory, each state having full 
control of the details of their educational 
program, as is the case in normal times. 
In the absence, therefore, of any regulation 
assuring an equitable distribution of funds 
to Negroes, the measures used to promote 
their interests are: (1) to develop favorable 
attitudes on the part of public officials, and 
(2) to inform Negroes concerning the 
projects and the procedures, and to en- 
courage them to take initiative in setting 
forth their needs and in obtaining benefits 
from the various projects.” 


As the result of protests alleging 
discriminations, the following letter, 
signed by the assistant administrator 
was released from the federal office 
under date of November 2, 1934. It 
is given in full here to indicate the 
manner in which the central agency 
interprets its functions and technique 
in the situation indicated: 


To Strats Re tier ADMINISTRATORS AND 
Srate CHIEF ScHooL OFFICERS: 


The attention of this Administration has 
been directed to certain facts showing that 
in several areas and states funds for unem- 
ployment relief have not been allotted to 
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projects such as repairs of school buildings, 
organization of classes under the emergency 
educational program, and the extension of 
school terms in such way as to give employ- 
ment to Negroes in proportion to their 
probable needs. 

The purpose of the Relief Administration 
is to give employment to those in need and 
to rehabilitate the human resources of the 
Nation. Accordingly, the state adminis- 
trators and responsible school officers are 
expected to distribute employment paid 
for out of relief funds on a basis of needs 
with complete equity among the groups 
concerned. 

Since in proportion to population unem- 
ployment among Negroes is equal to, if not 
greater than, unemployment among the 
groups, and since educational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes are notably inadequate, 
equity demands that educational relief to 
Negroes be at least at the level of their 
percentage of the population in each state. 

Since a chief purpose of the emergency 
education program is to give employment 
to qualified teachers and since unemploy- 
ment among educated Negroes is especially 
acute, Negro teachers should always be 
employed to teach Negro pupils and Negro 
adults, in states maintaining segregated 
school programs for the two races. 


Federal Negro Educational Advis- 
ers.—From the foregoing presenta- 
tion, it can be seen that the control 
of all matters of policy and problems 
connected with educational relief is 
primarily lodged in the states and 
guided by the federal administrator 
and his assistant. Upon the initiation 
of its program however, the national 
organization provided for special at- 
tention to the problems that might 
arise incident to educational relief 
for Negroes. To advise and direct 
the measures in behalf of Negro edu- 
cation, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Negroes 
was loaned by the United States Of- 
fice of Education for part-time serv- 
ice. In September 1934, James A. 
Atkins was appointed as assistant to 
Dr. Caliver on a full-time basis. (See 
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State Negro Educational Super- 
visors.—Later in the year the federal 
administrator announced the appoint- 
ment of a number of well-qualified 
Negroes to assist in the supervision 
of previously listed activities as are 
shared by Negroes in states where 
dual educational systems are main- 
tained. These appointments were an- 
nounced for six Southern states and 
the District of Columbia. They in- 
clude both part-time and full-time 
workers and are as follows, by states 
and type of position: 


Alabama: Assistant Supervisor of 
F.E.R.A. Adult Education, C. M. 
Griffin, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Montgomery. 

District of Columbia: Assistant su- 
pervisor of Adult Education, Char- 
lotte Corbin, Washington. 
Assistant supervisor of Nursery 
Schools, Flaxie H. Pinkett, Wash- 
ington. 

Georgia: Assistant Supervisor of Adult 
Education, F.E.R.A., L. 8S. Mol- 
lette, Fort Valley A. & I. School, 
Fort Valley. 

Louisiana: Assistant Supervisor of 
F.E.R.A. Adult Education, J. 58. 
Jones. 

North Carolina: Assistant Supervisor 
of F.E.R.A. Adult Education, Juli- 
ette V. Phifer, State Normal School, 
Fayetteville. 

Louise E. Cooper, Jeanes Teacher, 
Wake County. 

Supervisor Nursery Schools, Maria 
Melver, Jeanes Teacher, Halifax 
County. 

South Carolina: Assistant Supervisor 
of F.E.R.A. Adult Education, Dora 
E. Daniels, State A & M. College, 
Orangeburg. 

Texas: Supervisor of Adult Educa- 
tion, F.E.R.A. Thomas L. Holly. 

Virginia: District Supervisors of Adult 
Education, Wm. M. Cooper, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Doxey Wilkerson 
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and Wilhelmina E. Hamlin, Va. 
State College, Petersburg. 


Part-Time Student Aid Program.— 
In order to increase the college enroll- 
ment that had begun to dwindle 
in depression years, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration an- 
nounced, in February 1934, a plan of 
part-time employment for college 
students. This plan of using relief 
funds has been accepted by most col- 
legiate institutions and is familiarly re- 
ferred to as the plan of F.E.R.A. 
scholarships. According to the original 
announcement from the Washington 
office, all institutions of a collegiate 
or university character, endorsed by 
the respective state departments of 
education could receive allotments for 
the second semester of 1933-1934. 
The job-allotment for each college 
could be equal to, but at no time be 
above ten per cent of its full-time en- 
rollment as of October 15, 1933. The 
pay was allowed at a range of ten 
dollars to twenty dollars per calendar 
month for students employed, with 
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the average allotment of fifteen dol- 
lars per month per student certified 
as employed. A minimum wage was 
set at thirty cents per hour, with a 
maximum working time of thirty 
hours in any week, or eight hours in 
any day. Several conditions of the 
operation of the plan were removed 
within a few months. The plan as an- 
nounced for the present school year 
1934-1935 is the same as the one in 
operation for the preceding semester 
but permitting more students by the 
use of a quota allowance of twelve per 
cent of the full-time enrollment of the 
college as of October 15, 1933. 


Aid for Negro Students.—It seems 
to be a fact that in the administra- 
tion of these funds that Negroes have 
received their equitable share in ac- 
cordance with the regulation. For the 
current college year, 1,482 colleges 
throughout the nation have arranged 
to let their students earn F.E.R.A. 
funds totaling $1,422,755 per month. 
Table I is presented to show by 


TABLE I 
F.E.R.A. Ain To StupEnts In NeGRo CoLuEeGEs BY STATES, 1933-34 anp 1934-35 








No. of schools 


No. of student jobs 


Monthly amount allotted 











1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 

Alabama 5 5 154 185 $2,310.00 $2,775.00 
Arkansas! 4 4 32 76 480.00 615.00 
Delaware _- 1 a 9 — 135.00 
District of Col. 2 2 162 194 2,430.00 2,910.00 
Florida! 4 4 — 87 —_ 1,305.00 
Georgia 10 10 208 260 3,048 .00 3,900.00 
Kentucky? 4 3 45 51 675.00 765.00 
Louisiana 5 5 119 143 1,785.00 2,145.00 
Maryland! 3 2 47 57 705.00 855.00 
Mississippi 7 7 48 69 720.00 1,035.00 
Missouri 2 2 41 49 540.00 735.00 
North Carolina 11 12 235 290 3,525.00 4,350.00 

hio 1 1 59 71 885.00 1,065.00 
Oklahoma 1 1 52 66 750 .00 990.00 
Pennsylvania! 2 2 14 52 182.00 750.00 
South Carolina 7 7 116 139 2,475.00 2,085.00 
Tennessee 8 8 198 235 2,970.00 3,525.00 
Texas 8 12 178 351 2,670.00 4 "935. 00 
Virginia 5 5 179 216 2°685.00 3,240.00 
West Virginia! 3 3 74 94 1,110.00 1,410.00 
Total 92 96 1,961 2,694 $29,945.00 $42,425.00 





1 Indicates that for 1933-34, the data for these states are incomplete. 
2 The data for the Louisville Municipal College are not given although it received 


officially a part of the University of Louisville} 


aid. This school is 
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states the number of Negro schools 
participating, the job quota for 1933- 
34 and 1934-35, and the monthly al- 
lotment of funds for the same years. 
Records indicate that some institu- 
tions failed to make accurate reports. 
According to the releases that were 
issued from the national office, in 
nineteen Southern states and the 
District of Columbia 92 Negro insti- 
tutions were allotted work for 1,961 
students providing the amount of 
$29,945 per month for the second 
semester of 1933-34, while 96 institu- 
tions received a total job quota to 
help 2,694 Negro students pay $42,425 
per month towards their college ex- 
penses for 1934-35. There are some 
differences in these figures and the 
figures gathered in a questionnaire 
study conducted by the federal ad- 
viser on Negro educational relief. This 
questionnaire was sent at the end of 
1933-34 to presidents of Negro col- 
leges. The discrepancies are due to 
failure to answer the questionnaire 
and difference in listing of some kinds 
of information. Five colleges reported 
that they did not participate in the 
plan. Several colleges are receiving 
benefits this year that for one reason 
or another did not participate last 
year. 

Occupational Assignments.—This 
questionnaire study was particularly 
interested in the types of positions in 
which students were engaged. The 
original announcement of federal stu- 
dent aid emphasized the fact that the 
jobs to be created to provide this 
work were to be socially desirable ones. 
A recent letter from the administra- 
tion has called the attention of the 
various state administrations to the 
need for appraising the jobs to see 
that they were socially desirable. The 
questionnaire study which accounted 
for 1,977 students showed the number 
and per cent of positions of various 
classifications. These results are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

From this table it can be seen that 
about one-fourth of the positions are 
of a janitorial and custodial nature, 


TABLE II 


Soctatty DesirRABLE PosiTIoNs CREATED 
FOR Part-Time StupEentT AID IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES 1933-1934 








Number Per an 


Classification of Job Oo o 
Students Total 





Clerical-stenographic. . . 436 22.1 
Departmental and In- 

structional Assistants. 195 9.9 
Dining room service.... 214 10.8 
Domestic service....... 116 5.9 
Parrm labor... 60s 0ccss 45 2.3 
Firemen and engineers. . 14 Ny 
Gardeners caring for 

BPOUTOB 565 60:0 sea 217 11.0 
Janitorial and custodial . 501 25.3 
Kitchen service........ 52 2.6 
Laundry service....... 72 3.6 
Messenger service...... 14 ay 
Skilled mechanics...... 64 3.2 
Transportation........ 1 1 
Other service.......... 36 1.8 

Total... ...cccc.ce. EOE IO 





and nearly one-fourth may be classed 
as clerical and stenographic. These 
two classes account for nearly one- 
half of the new positions. One-third 
of the positions account for (1) de- 
partmental and instructional assist- 
ants, (2) dining-room service, and 
(3) workers as gardeners or caretakers 
of grounds in almost equal share. 
Personal visits to a representative 
number of these institutions show 
that students who engage in these oc- 
cupations do not appear to suffer the 
loss of social esteem as often feared 
by some people. 

The colleges that are known to have 
received aid at some time are: 
Alabama: 

Miles Memorial 

State A. & M. Institute 

State Teachers (Montgomery) 

Talladega 

Tuskegee N. & I. Institute 


Arkansas: 
Arkansas Baptist 
A. M. & N. College 
Philander Smith 
Shorter 


Delaware: 
State College for Colored Students 


District of Columbia: 
Howard University 
Miner Teachers College 
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Florida: 
Bethune-Cookman 
Edward Waters 
Florida A. & M. 
Florida N. & I. 


Georgia: 
Atlanta University 
Clark University 
Fort Valley 
Gammon 
Georgia Industrial 
Georgia N. & A. 
Morehouse 
Morris Brown 
Paine 
Spellman 


Kentucky: 
Kentucky State Industrial 
Lincoln Institute 
Louisville Municipal 
West Kentucky Industrial 


Louisiana: 
Leland 
New Orleans 
Southern 
Straight 
Xavier 


Maryland: 
Maryland State Normal (Bowie) 
Morgan 
Princess Anne 
Mississippi: 
Alcorn A. & M. 
Campbell 
Jackson 
Rust 
Mississippi Industrial 
Southern C. I 
Tougaloo 


Missouri: 
Lincoln University 
Stowe Teachers College 


North Carolina: 
Av & T. 
Barber-Scotia 
Bennett 
Johnson C. Smith 
Livingston 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
Palmer Memorial 
Saint Augustine 
Shaw 
State Normal—Elizabeth City 
State Normal—F ayetteville 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Ohio: 
Wilberforce 


Oklahoma: 
Colored. A. & N. 


Pennsylvania: 
Cheyney 
Lincoln 





South Carolina: 
Allen 
Benedict 
Claflin 
Morris 
Seneca Junior 
Voorhess State A. & M. 


Tennessee: 
A. & I. State 
Fisk 
Knoxville 
Lane 
LeMoyne 
Meharry 
Morristown 
Swift Memorial 
Texas: 
Bishop 
Guadeloupe 
Houston Junior 
Mary Allen Seminary 
Prairie View 
St. Phillips 
Texas 
Tillotson 
Wiley 
Virginia: 
Hampton 
St. Paul 
Va. State 
Va. Theological 
Va. Union 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield 
Storer 
West Virginia State 


Colleges that reported that they did not 
participate are: 


Coppin Normal, Maryland 

Florida Memorial, Florida 

Paul Quinn, Texas 

Selma University, Alabama 

Utica M. & I. Institute, Mississippi 


Allotments from P. W. A. and 
C.W.A.—Through the offices of the 
state administrators, several institu- 
tions received grants from the Public 
Works Administration, and Civil 
Works Administration for aid in 
building programs and other improve- 
ments to the physical plant. In many 
cases students were employed and 
thus enabled to add to their efforts at 
self-support. At the end of the last 
scholastic year one private institu- 
tion, one municipal institution and 
fifteen state colleges had reported 
such aid. The amounts from two of 
these schools were not listed. Virginia 
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State College received more than 60 
per cent of the grants. The schools 
and the allotments were: 


Arkansas: 

Arkansas State.............$ 4,128.90 
Florida: 

(ts Or. ae a, 14,484.24 
Kentucky: 

Louisville Municipal. ...(not reported) 

State Industrial College..... 1,365.82 
Louisiana: 

Southern University....(not reported) 
Mississippi: 

Alcorn A. & M............ 4,000.00 
Missourz: 

Lincoln University......... 13,500.00 
North Carolina: 

A. & T. College............ 65,000.00 


N. C. College for Negroes... 46,000.00 
Winston-Salem Teachers 
gaa tea dpe 13,500.00 
Elizabeth City State Normal 10,000.00 
Fayetteville State Normal.. 2,094.00 


Oklahoma: 

Coloret Ae Gs Ns 5 eis ciccsecisis 1,535.00 
South Carolina: 

Allon: (MTIVACE) «...6.. cscccesee 158.00 
Virginia: 

Virginia: S68 66)... 5.6665 cincs:s 300 , 997.00 


West Virginia: 
Bluefield Teachers College. . 23,000.00 
West Virginia State........ 17,000.00 


$479, 302.96 


Howard University, with incomplet- 
ed plans, had been allotted $2,294,811 
before the end of December, 1934. 

The Typical Negro Emergency Situ- 
ation.—In School Life for October, 
1934, Dr. Caliver enumerates the 
facts typical of the emergency situa- 
tion as affecting Negro education: 


(1) Last year, in 485 counties, 58 per 
cent of the schools which failed to open or 
closed earlier than the normal term were 
colored. 

(2) Negro children thus deprived of 


schooling represented 38 per cent of the 
total. 

(3) Forty-nine per cent of the schools 
expected to be extended through emer- 
gency funds were colored. (This meant 
fewer schools, longer distances, with less 
transportation.) 

(4) When emergency funds were allotted 
to extend school terms, Negro schools were 
aided very slightly for two reasons: First, 
because the school terms could be extended 
only to their normal length as of 1931-32 
(in the case of Negro schools, whose normal 
length was 4 and 5 months many were al- 
ready closed or could be extended only a 
few weeks); second, salaries paid these 
emergency teachers had to be in accordance 
with the prevailing salary scale (which for 
Negroes was the wholly inadequate sum of 
$18 to $25 a month). 

(5) Although illiteracy in the States 
maintaining separate schools was four 
times greater among Negroes, the number 
of emergency teachers employed to teach 
illiterates was approximately the same as 
for whites. 

(6) Only in a few places have Negro relief 
teachers been employed in the same ratio 
as Negroes bear to the population. 

(7) Of the 71 million dollars spent on 364 
school-building projects by the Public 
Works Administrations up to May 1934, 
only 3 million went to Negro schools and 
only 8 schools were benefited. 

(8) Philanthropic agencies have mate- 
rially reduced the aid formerly given Negro 
schools. 

(9) There has been a reduction, and in 
some instances a complete abandonment, 
of instruction in music, art, physical edu- 
cation and health, vocational education, 
evening and continuation schools, guidance 
and supervision. Work in these fields is of 
so recent origin and is so meager at best 
in Negro schools that the loss of any part 
practically means the loss of all. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


THE COMMISSION ON THE STUDY 
OF PROBLEMS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 
IN NortH CaRo.ina has presented 
its report to Governor Ehringhaus as 


the basis for recommendations con- 
cerning the future of Negro education 
in that state. The following statement 
(furnished by H. L. Trigg, Inspector 
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of High Schools, Negro Division, 
State Department of Education, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.) explains the origin, pro- 
gressive development, and present 
status of the work of this body: 

The report of the Commission on the Study 
of Problems in Negro Education in North 
Carolina is really the culmination of the 
desire and effort on the part of leaders in 
education in North Carolina to have a 
factual basis for interpreting the major 
problems in the education of Negroes in the 
State and the formulation of an intelligent 
and economical program for future develop- 
ment. 

While the actual steps in the promotion 
of this study are given here it is recognized 
that the great crisis through which the 
country has recently passed produced a 
critical attitude in all phases of human en- 
deavor. It threatened the very foundation 
of our school system, stimulated the ques- 
tioning of all that was accepted, and forced 
efforts at readjustment. 

Changes in school legislation produced 
problems for every Negro teacher. The 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting at Goldsboro, November 23, 
1927 heard two addresses which dealt with 
these vital problems, one by President S. 
G. Atkins and the other by Mr. N. C. New- 
bold of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and as a result authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee of twenty-five 
from the membership of the Association to 
study problems involved in: 

1. Teachers’ salaries. 

2. Length of school term. 

3. Buildings and equipment. 


The report of this committee was necessa- 
rily limited in scope and findings because 
of the lack of availability of data. The re- 
port was presented to the Association in 
March, 1929. By this time another legis- 
lature was making additional changes in 
the school law. 

In the fall of 1929 a whole-time Execu- 
tive Secretary was installed in office by a 
Commission appointed at the March meet- 
ing of the Association. A subcommittee of 
this Commission was selected as a Steering 
Committee to assist the new Secretary in 
setting up his office. 
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It was this Steering Committee, together 
with a representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, which went to 
the Governor April 6, 1933 and requested 
the appointment of a committee ‘“‘to study 
the State’s program for Negro education” 
and to present its “findings and recom- 
mendations’”’ to the Governor on November 
15, 1934. The Governor of North Carolina 
gave ready assent to this request and di- 
rected the Steering Committee to draw up 
a statement of problems in Negro educa- 
tion and present them to him in the fall 
of 1983. 

The Executive Committee of the Teach- 
ers Association met September 23, 1933, 
drew up a list of these problems and ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a state- 
ment to be presented to the Governor. 

On March 9, 1934, the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Association, together with a 
representative of the State Department of 
Public Instruction presented to the Gov- 
ernor a detailed statement of the following 
problems: 

1. Consolidation and transportation of 

small schools. 

2. Standard High School Facilities. 

3. Raising the average scholarship level 

of teachers. 

. Minimum eight-months term for every 
school. 

. Adequate buildings and equipment. 

. Providing preparation for a more dif- 
ferentiated occupational life. 

. Professional offerings for Negro youth 
in institutions within the State up to 
the limit which the State provides. 

8. Teachers Salaries. 


The following significant statement is 
taken from this report: 
“We realize that these problems cannot 
be solved by waving a magic wand. We 
believe, however, that scientific study 
will furnish the facts as a basis on which 
intelligent plans can be formulated for 
their adequate solution in a reasonable 
length of time by the establishment of 
the logical succession of objectives and 
approximate time for their attainment.” 


On June 22, 1934 Governor Ehringhaus 
appointed a committee of fourteen mem- 
bers, five from the North Carolina Negro 











Teachers Association, four from the State 
Department of Public Instruction, three 
from the North Carolina Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, and two from the 
North Carolina Education Association 
(White), to meet in his office June 30, 1934 
for the purpose of appointing a Commission 
for the Study of Problems in Negro Edu- 
cation in North Carolina. 

This Committee of Fourteen met at the 
call of the Governor on June 30 and nomi- 
nated the members of the Commission of 
Fifty (later increased to 54), and a Com- 
mittee of Fifty Consultants. These were 
duly appointed. The Commission of Fifty 
was responsible for gathering data on the 
eight problems. 

The commission met for purposes of or- 
ganization on July 9, 1934. It was divided 
into eight committees—one for each prob- 
lem. Negro members comprised half of the 
committee and commission. At this meet- 
ing the Governor used forty minutes to 
outline the purposes of the study and asked 
that the Commission get ‘‘the facts and 
not propaganda” after which he desired 
the “best judgment of the leaders of both 
races” on a program for the future. 

On November 7, 1934 the Commission 
made its preliminary report to the Gover- 
nor. The Committee of Consultants, fifty 
in number, composed of outstanding lead- 
ers in business, agricultural and professional 
life of the State was present at this meeting 
and participated with the same freedom as 
the Commission. 

The findings and recommendations in 
this preliminary report were later compiled, 
edited and sent out to all members of the 
Commission and the Committee of Con- 
sultants. 

On November 26, 1934, the final report 
was completed and adopted by the Com- 
mission and Committee Meeting as a whole. 
The Governor was present to receive the 
report. 

The report has not yet been released 
for publication by the Governor, who is 
studying its contents for such use as he 
may wish to make of it in connection with 
his recommendations to the forthcoming 
session of the North Carolina Legislature. 
In a letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission he expressed his appreciation for 
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the ‘diligent and painstaking work which 
is behind it,” and assured his ‘careful 
thought and study ...and sympathetic 
consideration.” 


The report, itself, is certainly a dis- 
tinct contribution to Negro educa- 
tion. It is an adequate and accurate 
picture of progress in education for 
Negroes in North Carolina to the 
present, and contains recommenda- 
tions based on the facts presented, a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
and practices of modern education, 
and the breadth of vision of the 104 
persons who compiled it. 


THE APPROVED LisT oF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NeGRo YOUTH 
announced at the annual meeting of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia December 3-7, 1934, indi- 
cated some changes of status as com- 
pared with previous years. (See THE 
JOURNAL OF Nzearo Epucation, April 
1934, p. 301.) To the standard four- 
year colleges class A was added the 
Prairie View State N. and I. College, 
Prairie View, Texas. In the standard 
four-year class B group there were 
added Samuel Houston College, Aus- 
tin Texas, and Texas College, Tyler, 
Texas. Livingston College, Salisbury, 
N.C. has been placed on probation— 
the first college on probation since the 
Association initiated the rating of 
Negro institutions. 

More significant changes are noted 
in the standard two-year junior col- 
leges. In class A are placed for the 
first time the Fort Valley N. & I. 
School, Fort Valley, Georgia, and 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, Con- 
cord, N.C. Mary Allen Seminary, 
Crockett, Texas which has been in 
class A of this group since 1930 is now 
rated as class B. 

On the list of fully accredited high 
schools thirteen new names appear 
and one name previously given is 
omitted. The schools affected are as 
listed: 
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Accredited High Schools Added by the 
Southern Association, December, 1934 


Alabama: 
Mobile County Training School, Plateau 
*Stillman Institute High School, Tusca- 


loosa 
***Trinity High School, Athens 


Georgia: 
Center High School, Waycross 
Athens High B Industrial School, 
Athens 


Kentucky: 
Mayo Underwood High School, Frank- 

fort 
**Oliver Street High School, Winchester 


North Carolina: 
***Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain 


Tennessee: 
*Morristown N. & I. School, High School 
Department, Morristown 
Holloway High School, Murfreesboro 


Texas: 

Central High School, Marshall 

I. M. Terrell High School, Fort Worth 
Virginia: 

*Ingleside-Fee Seminary, Burkeville 
High School Dropped from the Accredited 
List by the Southern Association Decem- 
ber, 1934 


Kentucky: 
John G. Fee Industrial High School, 
Maysville 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY ScHoous For NE- 
GROEs is the reorganized body to re- 
place the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth. The primary purpose 
of the new organization is to give an 
opportunity for colleges and second- 
ary schools that have secured aca- 
demic status to get together for in- 
spiration, information, and research. 
The old organization ceased to oper- 
ate with the formation of the new. 
Two important commissions—one on 
higher institutions and one on second- 
ary schools—will conduct and _ pro- 
mote research that should aid in the 
professional growth of the constitu- 
ency. There is no organic connection 
with the Southern Association, but 


*Indicates that the institution is a private second- 
ary school. 
**Indicates that the institution is a six-year high 
school. 
***Indicates that the institution is a private six- 
year high school. 


this latter body will continue to rate 
Negro colleges within its regional 
bounds. Mr. Fred McCuistion will 
continue as its executive agent, how- 
ever, for part-time only. An official 
statement of the history and reor- 
ganization of the association idea is 
as follows: 


In a meeting of the Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth held at Talladega College 
on April 2nd and 3rd, 1934, a paper pre- 
pared by President J. K. Griffen of Knox- 
ville College on the history and work of the 
Association was read by Dean Liston. This 
provided a background for discussions 
leading to the adoption of seven points of 
agreement in the reorganization and en- 
largement of the Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth. Moreover, a committee 
of fifteen chosen from approved colleges, 
(and from colleges and secondary schools 
not yet admitted to membership in the 
Association of Colleges for Negro Youth) 
was delegated to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws, and outline a budget for the 
new Association. A summary of these de- 
cisions and documents is as follows: 


I. History 


The first meeting of the Association of 
Colleges for Negro Youth was called at 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
on November 7th, 1913, by Dr. George E. 
Haynes, at that time Professor of Sociology 
at Fisk University. Representatives from 
Howard, Atlanta, Wilberforce, Virginia 
Union, and Fisk Universities, and More- 
house, Knoxville, and Talladega Colleges 
were present and regrets were received 
from Shaw and Claflin Universities. 

The Association was forced to raise the 
entrance requirements, improve the stand- 
ards for graduation, and make more 
difficult the transfer of dismissed students 
from one institution to another. Colleges 
supported by church educational boards 
were for the most part invited to attend. 
No attempt was made to legislate for the 
various schools or to force the opinion of 
the group upon college administrators. It 
was considered unwise, for instance, for 
colleges requiring fifteen units of high 
school work for admission to the freshman 
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class to accept conditions in more than two 
subjects. It maintained that similar stand- 
ards for the baccalaureate degree should 
be held in the leading colleges, and that 
students who had not paid their bills in 
one college should not be accepted in an- 
other until proper settlement had been 
made. 

For fifteen years the Association con- 
tinued to meet at regular intervals to admit 
members and to consider problems of 
mutual interest including discipline, cur- 
riculum adjustment, athletics, finances, 
and standards of instruction. By scrutiniz- 
ing the programs of applicants for admis- 
sion the Association raised the educational 
standards of schools perceptibly, but not 
until the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the sole accrediting 
agency in the southern states, assumed re- 
sponsibility five years ago for rating the 
schools, did institutions take the matter 
seriously. As « result of this stimulation 
and guidance, under the leadership of 
Messrs. Arthur D. Wright and Fred Mc- 
Cuistion, thirty-seven junior and senior 
colleges and sixty secondary schools have 
obtained “A” and “B” rating by the 
Southern Association. (To April 1934.) 

With this large nucleus of accredited 
Negro schools it became evident that the 
work of the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth should be reorganized and 
expanded. Accordingly at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association held at Talla- 
dega College on April 2nd, 1934, the follow- 
ing points were adopted: 


II. REORGANIZATION 


1. The Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth is hereby reorganized as the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negro Youth of the 
Southern Region. 

2. Membership in this Association shall 
be limited to those colleges and second- 
ary schools which are on the approved 
list of colleges and secondary schools 
of the Southern Association with these 
exceptions: 

a. Colleges which now hold member- 
ship in the Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth may remain in the 


reorganized Association as unrated 
institutions for a period not to ex- 
ceed one year from date. At the 
end of this time (one year from 
date) only rated colleges may hold 
membership in this Association. 

b. Colleges located in areas outside 
of the southern region may be ad- 
mitted to membership in this As- 
sociation provided they are fully 
accredited by the regional associa- 
tion of the area in which they are 
located. 


3. The officers of this Association shall 
be the same as the officers of the As- 
sociation of Colleges for Negro Youth 
until the first annual meeting of this 
Association. 

4. The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negro Youth 
of the Southern Region shall hold its 
first meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, at 
the time of the meeting of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

5. A committee on organization shall 
be appointed to study the organiza- 
tion of other similar associations and 
to propose a definite plan of organiza- 
tion, including policies, aims, and a 
constitution at the Atlanta meeting. 
This committee shall make whatever 
contacts are necessary with the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Southern 
Association, and any other organiza- 
tions or foundations. 

6. The rating of the Negro colleges 
should be continued by the Committee 
on Negro schools of the Southern As- 
sociation at present. The present com- 
mittee may invite two or more repre- 
sentatives of the Association to sit 
with them in passing on applications 
for rating. 

7. The colleges and secondary schools 
which are members of the Association 
shall pay the regular annual dues of 
the Southern Association. This money 
is to be used to defray the costs of 
inspection and the other necessary ex- 
penses of this Association. 


In accord with paragraph 5 of the above 
statement, a committee of fifteen was ap- 
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pointed to outline a constitution and draft 
a budget for the new Association. 


An “INFORMATIONAL TEST ON THE 
NeGro” by Howard D. Gregg, Dean 
of the College of Education at Wilber- 
force University has recently been 
issued from the Wilberforce Press. 
The general function of the test is 
stated as follows by the author: ‘This 
test is adapted for use with senior 
high school students and college fresh- 
men in making surveys as to the need 
for remedial instruction or designated 
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readings. The test is based upon the 
assumption that a knowledge of vari- 
ous phases of Negro life instills at- 
titudes and appreciations which could 
not be gained in any other manner.” 
The test consists of seven parts which 
include items that measure the power 
of the individual to recognize im- 
portant persons, movements, events 
and cultural contributions in past 
and contemporary Negro life and 
affairs. The test construction of these 
parts employs true-false, multiple- 
choice, and matching forms. 








